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PREFACE 


T he . REEXAMINATION of every important and 
widely accepted theory should be welcomed by friend 
and foe alike. Theories tend to become systematized and 
stereotyped. Old problems, difficulties and objections are 
likely to be forgotten or ignored, when the theory becomes 
popular. Doubtful arguments come to be accepted with- 
out question because they fit in with or are required by the 
system whose correctness is regarded as established. Be- 
side this, new light may come from unexpected quarters 
and challenge the correctness or require the revision of 
conclusions long regarded as assured. For both of these 
reasons a reexamination of the higher critical view of the 
Pentateuch may be regarded as proper and desirable at this 
time. The history of this theory has been marked by 
changes and even reversals of position. Some of the points 
regarding which it is now asserted that they are accepted 
by all scholars were rejected by men whose names are 
highly esteemed in critical circles; and the objections raised 
in the past by opponents of the theory have in many in- 
stances lost none of their cogency. Furthermore, the ar- 
chaeological discoveries of recent years, especially of the 
last decade, have been so remarkable that they have pro- 
duced an “ archaeological revolution ” ^ and have caused 
not a few who accept in general the viewpoint of the critics 
to admit or assert that these conclusions must be consider- 
ably revised. 

One of the reasons this reexamination of the critical 
theory is needed is that very many have accepted it without 
careful investigation. The complexity and intricacy of 
the application of the theory has led them to feel that only 
those who have very unusual aptitude and special training 
are competent to pass judgment upon it. Consequently 
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they have accepted it second-hand, on the authority of 
experts,*' because they have not felt able to study it for 
themselves and were afraid of being lost in its mazes, or 
because they were unwilling or unable to take the time and 
make the effort which such a study seemed to demand. But 
such an attitude is not really necessary. The higher criti- 
cal study of the Pentateuch had a very simple beginning. 
Its normative principles ire easy to master. It is only their 
application which is complicated and confusing; and in 
this very fact, that the application is so complicated, lies 
the clearest indication that the theory is at fault. 

These basic principles are two in number. The first is 
the claim that variety in diction, style, and subject-matter 
implies diversity of source and authorship. The second is 
that the history of Israel, especially the religious history, 
must have followed in general the same pattern as that of 
other nations and races, and that the theory of naturalistic 
evolution must be applied to all without exception. Care- 
ful consideration of these two principles will convince the 
reader that, as applied by the critics, they represent the di- 
rect antithesis of the principles which generations of Chris- 
tians have applied to the Bible in the past. 

The time-honored method of interpreting Scripture is 
the harmonistic method. This means that if the Bible is 
the Word of God, we are entitled to expect it to be both 
true and self-consistent. Consequently Scripture is to be 
interpreted in the light of Scripture with a view to exhibit- 
ing and establishing its harmony and unity. The higher 
criticism, on the other hand, began with variations or dif- 
ferences, the variations in the use of the divine names in 
Genesis; and it gradually developed into a quest of differ- 
ences. Scripture has been pitted against Scripture. Varia- 
tions, however trivial and microscopic, have been mag- 
nified into contradictions. The result has been that the 
Bible instead of being regarded as remarkable for its unity 
and harmony has become in the hands of the critics a col- 
lection of writings, characterized by wide diversity of view- 
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point, by discord and contradiction. Such a result is de- 
structive of its divine authority. In fact it tends to deprive 
it of any authority at all. Conflicting evidence has little if 
any value. 

The Bible manifestly claims to be the record of God’s 
redemptive dealings with mankind and especially with Is- 
rael. Israel is represented as a chosen people, the object 
of special supernatural and providential dealings, that 
through Israel all the nations of the earth might be blessed. 
A supernatural redemption is its major theme. But now 
that naturalistic evolution has cast its spell over much 
of our thinking, and has become increasingly the standard 
which is applied to human life in general, consistency 
seems to demand that its advocates apply it to Biblical his- 
tory as well. Obviously the attempt to impose upon the 
Bible a philosophy of history which is radically different 
from the one which it teaches and exemplifies will lead to 
drastic and rigorous reconstruction. Whether true or false 
the redemptive supernaturalism of the Bible is the direct 
antithesis of the doctrine of naturalistic evolution. And 
the extreme to which the critics are obliged to go in their 
endeavor to bring about their reconstruction is conclusive 
proof that ‘‘ the new agreeth not with the old.” 

The design of this “ reexamination ” is to make these 
very important matters clear to the reader, and to place him 
in a position to weigh the evidence, to examine the method, 
and to test the conclusions of the critics for himself. In 
order that the evidence may be available to those whose 
knowledge of the Bible is restricted to the English versions, 
where the Hebrew is referred to the transliteration given 
in Young’s Analytical Concordance (yth edition) is used. 
Students of Hebrew would naturally prefer a more exact 
transliteration. But the one used by Young is sufficiently 
accurate for the purpose of identifying the words which are 
referred to. 

So many books have been written on the subject of the 
Pentateuch that a writer may well hesitate to add to their 
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number. Whether I have been justified in doing so the 
reader will judge. I have endeavored to treat this subject 
in a way which will be sufficiently popular and non-techni- 
cal for the general reader who has neither the time nor the 
special equipment requisite to the study of a technical trea- 
tise. I have also sought to discuss the problem with suffi- 
cient fulness and detail to make the book of interest and 
value to scholars. But my principal aim has been to con- 
vince earnest Bible students, both ministers and laymen, 
that this vitally important question is not one which they 
must leave to experts and specialists, but that they are quite 
competent to investigate it for themselves, and to place 
them in a position to do this. For this reason a number of 
examples and illustrations have been given under most of 
the topics discussed. Some are quite simple, others are 
more or less intricate. The argument is cumulative. But 
the reader is asked to bear constantly in mind that these ex- 
amples are given not primarily with a view to refuting the 
conclusions of the critics in detail, but for the purpose of 
exposing the fallacy of the principles on which they pro- 
ceed, the inconsistency of their application of these princi- 
ples, and the disastrous results to which they lead in- 
evitably. With a view to assisting the reader to follow the 
main argument, much of the detailed discussion has been 
set in smaller type. 

It is a great pleasure to avail myself of this opportunity 
to express my appreciation of the help which I have re- 
ceived in connection with the publication of this book 
from my friend, Rev. Samuel G, Craig, D.D., the President 
of The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company. 
Dr. Craig is so well known as an earnest contender for the 
faith once delivered to the saints, that it seems eminently 
fitting, and it is especially gratifying to me, that this book 
which is written in defense of the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch should be published under such auspices. 

If the great need of the world today is a truly Christian 
leadership in the conduct of the war in which we are now 
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engaged and in planning for the peace to which we look for- 
ward with confidence, and if the great need of the Christian 
Church is a profound conviction that the Bible is “ the 
word of God, the only infallible rule of faith and practice/' 
this book which deals with the seemingly remote question 
of the authorship of the Pentateuch may be regarded as a 
contribution to the solution of the most practical and press- 
ing of the problems that confront us. That the Lord may 
be pleased to use it to this end is the hope and prayer with 

which the author sends it forth. ^ a 

Oswald T. Allis 


Wayne, Penna. 
November i8, 1^42, 


NOTE ON BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS 

In quoting from the Bible I have used both the Authorized 
Version (AV) and the American Revised Version (ARV) and 
I have also at times translated directly from the Hebrew. In 
doing so I have frequently restored or retained the Hebrew 
word Elohim (God) ; and I have rendered the Memorial Name 
by Jehovah instead of Lord. This was for the sake of clear- 
ness in the discussion of a subject in which these two words 
figure so prominently. The use of Lord in the AV in the Old 
Testament is justified by the fact that it has the sanction of New 
Testament usage (cf. Ps. cx.i with Matt, xxii.44, Mk. xii.36, 
Lk. XX.42) ; it is not due to the “ Jewish superstition which 
regarded the Name as too sacred to be uttered. That the pro- 
nunciation Jehovah is not correct is generally recognized. It 

* The principal passages quoted from the ARV are the following: Gen. 
vii.21-23 (p. 96) , Ps. xix.7 (p. 106), Ex. xxxiv.6f. (p. igSf.) , Jer, vii.aii 
(p. 168), Beut. vi.4f. (p. i72f.) . They are quoted by permission of the 
International Council of Religious Education, which now owns the copy- 
right of this version. 
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resulted from the attempt to pronounce the Memorial Name 
(called the Tetragram because of its four letters, YHWH) with 
the vowels of the word ‘‘ Lord ” (Adonai) which Jewish schol- 
ars were accustomed to substitute for it in reading the Old 
Testament. The correct pronunciation of the Name may be 
Yahweh, But this is not certain; and Yahweh has a decidedly 
strange and unnatural sound. Since Jehovah is familiar to 
readers of the AV (cf. Ex, vi.g) and is regularly used in the 
ARV, its use here is doubly appropriate. 
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INTRODUCTION 


H igher criticism is, strictly speaking, the coun- 
terpart of lower criticism. The field of lower criti- 
cism is documentary evidence, the investigation of the text 
of a document with a view to ascertaining its true and origi- 
nal form. It uses for this purpose printed editions, manu- 
scripts, translations, quotations, allusions, everything bear- 
ing on the text of the document. Hence it is often called 
textual criticism. The higher criticism may be said to be- 
gin its work where the lower criticism ends. Assuming that 
the correct text of the document has been determined, Ae 
higher critic seeks to ascertain whether the claims which 
are made regarding it, by the document itself or by other 
evidence which bears upon it, are well grounded in fact, 
whether its alleged authorship and date are correct, 
whether its statements are trustworthy and credible. 

So defined it is obvious that there is an important differ- 
ence between these two forms of criticism. The word 
criticism implies the formation and expression of a judg- 
ment or estimate; and since this judgment is expressed by 
a person it cannot be altogether free from personal bias. 
But the work of the textual critic is more objective and less 
likely to be influenced by subjective considerations than 
that of the higher critic. His aim is to determine the cor- 
rect text, not to pass judgment upon its origin or value. 
But when the higher critic undertakes to decide whether 
the claims made by or for the document as to date, author- 
ship and value are credible, there is far more likelihood 
that the subjective element will influence his conclusions 
to a considerable extent, perhaps even control them. 

One of the best illustrations of this difference is the con- 
troversy which has been waging for nearly a century around 
the question of the authorship of the Plays of Shakespeare. 
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The problems of the textual critic are neither simple nor 
unimportant despite the fact that the First Folio Edition 
dates from 1623, less than a decade after Shakespeare’s 
death. But the question which has excited the most wide- 
spread interest, has been that of authorship. Did Shake- 
speare write the Plays of Shakespeare? A vigorous oppo- 
nent of the theory that “ Bacon wrote Shakespeare ” does 
not hesitate to say of it, “ In all forms it appears to proceed 
upon a priori belief that the ‘ Stratford actor ’ could not 
have possessed the scholarly and other qualifications sup- 
posed to be revealed in the works ascribed to him.” ® 
Whether there is basis in fact for this a priori belief is the 
question at issue between the “ Stratfordians ” and the 
“ anti-Stratfordians.” And the ardor with which the Ba- 
conian theory has been defended is an illustration of the 
weight attached by its advocates to this decidedly theoreti- 
cal argument. Objective evidence that Bacon wrote the 
plays of Shakespeare there is none. His name was never 
connected with them until two centuries or more after his 
death. 

If the lover of Shakespeare’s Plays regards the question 
whether they come to him from the pen of the bard of Avon 
as of importance, for the lover of the Bible the question 
whether " Moses wrote the Pentateuch ” is of far greater 
importance. This is due partly to the superior character 
of the evidence which supports the Mosaic authorship. 
But it is also due, as in the case of the authorship of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, to the importance attached by the gainsayers 
to an a priori judgment, which is that Moses was not quali- 
fied to write the Pentateuch and that the early history of 
Israel must have been very different from what the Penta- 
teuch would lead us to suppose. In both cases the presump- 
tive evidence is strongly in favor of the generally accepted 
authorship. History may be wanting in generosity in its 
treatment of the career of William Shakespeare. But of 
Francis Bacon as the author of the P/ays, history knows 
nothing. In like manner history may not tell us all we 
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would like to know about Moses, but of another than Moses 
as author of the Pentateuch history knows absolutely noth- 
ing. 

I. The Mosaic Tradition and the Consequences of 
Rejecting It 

Until comparatively recent times, the practically univer- 
sal view among both jews and Christians was that “ Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch.” Josephus, the Jewish historian, in 
speaking of the sacred books of the Jews declares: “ and of 
them five belong to Moses, which contain his laws and the 
traditions of the origin of mankind till his death.” » That 
these words refer to the Pentateuch, that they attribute it 
to Moses, and that they represent the accepted opinion of 
Jewish scholars of the past is undeniable. The acceptance 
of this belief in the Christian Church is shown by the fact 
that in Luther’s translation of the Bible each of the books 
of the Pentateuch is entitled a “ book of Moses,” and that 
a similar statement appears in the 1611 Version of the Eng- 
lish Bible. The question whether a tradition which is so 
ancient and so universal is correct is important in itself. 
But it becomes especially important when we consider the 
three matters closely connected with it which have already 
been alluded to: (1) the basis of this tradition, (2) the con- 
sequences of rejecting it, and (3) the methods used by the 
critics to disprove the Mosaic authorship. 

j. The Basis of the Mosaic Tradition Is Four-fold 

a. The Claims of the Pentateuch Itself 

The quotation from Josephus given above states that the 
Pentateuch contains “his [Moses’] laws.” This is borne 
out by the statements of the document itself. As to the 
Decalogue, it is expressly declared that all the arrange- 
ments for that most impressive scene at Mount Sinai when 
the Law was given were made by Moses, and that the Ten 
Words were uttered in his presence (Ex. xx.i9f.) ; later he 
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was told to write them (xxxiv.27) . Regarding the laws of 
Ex. xxi.-xxiii., we are expressly told that “ Moses wrote a 
the words of Jehovah ” (xxiv.4) ; and the document con 
taining them is clearly the “ book of the covenant r 
ferred to in vs.7. All of the laws regarding the erection o 
the tabernacle and its worship recorded in Ex. xxv.-xxxi. 
are given in the form of personal communications o 
Moses; and the account of the construction of t e ta er 
nacle and of its erection is accompanied by the oft*repea e 
refrain, “ as Jehovah commanded Moses.” ^ Iti Leviticus 
the words, “ Jehovah spake (said, called) unto Moses (or 
less freq., “ unto Moses and Aaron ”) , occur about 35 times, 
19 of which are at the beginning of a chapter; and xxvi.4 
and xxvii.34 definitely connect the giving of these laws wit 
Sinai. Numbers closely resembles Leviticus in this respect. 
Nearly half of the chapters begin in the same way; and t e 
last verse of the book brings us doivn to the time when 
Israel was encamped in Moab. Deuteronomy is large y 
made up of elaborate discourses declared to have been e- 
livered by Moses, the primary aim of which is to rehearse 
the laws already given and apply them to the new condi- 
tions under which Israel will shortly live, and to exhort the 
people to loyalty and obedience. Chap, xxxi.9, 24 tells 
us that Moses wrote the law in a book; and vs. 26 tells us 
that he commanded the Levites to place this book beside 
the ark. The meaning and scope of the word law m 
these statements is a matter of dispute, but the natural in- 
ference would be that it at least included all the legal por- 
tions of the Pentateuch. 

What applies to the laws is also true to some degree of the 
historical portions of the Pentateuch. Of the events of his 
own day we are told that Moses was commanded to write 
God’s judgment upon Amalek “ in a book ” (Ex. xvii.14) . 
It is also stated that Moses wrote the itinerary recorded in 
Num. xxxiii. And there is force in the argument that the 
writer of this itinerary would naturally be the author of 
the narrative which describes the history of which it is only 
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a summary.® We are also told that Moses gave as a parting 
legacy to Israel the Song and the Blessing recorded in Deut. 
xxxii.-xxxiii. The fact that these chapters are expressly 
attributed to Moses favors the correctness of Josephus’ 
phrase “ and the traditions of the origin of mankind till his 
death.” ® They show that Moses was interested in the past 
history of his people (xxxii.y, 8) ; and the author of Deut. 
xxxiii. might well be the recorder of Gen. xlix.^ It is true 
that the Book of Genesis nowhere claims to have been writ- 
ten by Moses. But an account of the origin of mankind or 
at least of the ancestors of Israel such as is given there is re- 
quired to make the other four books intelligible. Further- 
more, the “ and ” (or, now) with which Ex.i.i begins is an 
indication that this book is a continuation and only in 
Genesis do we find the history recorded which Exodus con- 
tinues.® 

b. The Testimony of the Rest of the Old Testament 

References to Moses are about as numerous in Joshua 
as in all the other books of the Old Testament taken to- 
gether. They show that Joshua derived his authority from 
Moses and appealed constantly to what Moses had com- 
manded. These references serve to define the task assigned 
Joshua after the death of Moses. Chap, i.y is typical: 
“ Only be thou strong and very courageous, that thou may- 
est observe to do according to all the law, which Moses my 
servant commanded thee.” We speak at times of Joshua 
as Moses’ successor. But such an expression is misleading. 
Moses was the Law-giver: it was the duty of all who came 
after him to keep that law and instruct others to do so. In 
his farewell to Israel Joshua passed on to the elders (xxiii.6) 
the obligation to obey the law of Moses, which had been 
solemnly laid upon him. This involved “ all that is writ- 
ten in the book of the law of Moses.” Moses had, strictly 
speaking, but one successor: the One who said of Himself, 
“ A greater than Moses is here.” 

Occasional references to Moses are found in 14 other 
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books. In Judges iii.4 it is declared that certain nations 
were left in the land after the death of Joshua for the pur- 
pose of testing whether Israel “ would hearken unto the 
commandments of Jehovah, which he commanded their 
fathers by the hand of Moses.” The books of Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, all refer to the law of Moses. 

The prophets only occasionally mention Moses by name. 
They refer more frequently to “ the law.” But that by this 
they mean “ the law of Moses ” is indicated by the fact that 
his is the only name ever connected with the law, Aaron 
being merely his mouthpiece.* The final word of the last 
of the prophets is “ Remember the law of Moses my serv- 
ant.” Just what is covered by the word law may be a matter 
of dispute, but that the Old Testament attributes the law 
of God which was Israel’s most precious possession to Moses 
and to no one else is so obvious that detailed discussion is 
here unnecessary. 

c. The Testimony of the New Testament 

The New Testament makes it quite clear that Jesus did 
not dispute the Old Testament canon as accepted by the 
Jews, but fully accepted it as the Word of God. He chal- 
lenged only their misinterpretation of it and failure to fol- 
low its teachings (e.g., Lk. xx.37, Jn. vii.19). This is made 
especially clear by Luke xxiv.27, 44, which indicates that 
Jesus recognized as already in existence the divisions of the 
Old Testament as later defined by Josephus, and that the 
“ writings ” of Moses (Jn. v.47, cf. Lk. xvi.29, 31) to which 
He referred were the Pentateuch. He quoted the Deca- 
logue (Ex.xx.12, Deut. V.16) with the words “ Moses said ” 
(Mk. vii.io) and added a quotation taken from Ex. xxi.17 
and Lev. xx.9. When the Pharisees raised the question of 
easy divorce (Mt. xix.2) , He appealed first to Gen. ii.24; 
and then, when the appeal was made to Moses’ “ com- 
mand ” (Deut. xxiv.1-4). He declared that Moses permitted 
divorce because of the hardness of their hearts. When the 
question of levirate marriage (Deut. xxv.5) was placed in 
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a ridiculous light by the Sadducees for the purpose of mak- 
ing the resurrection seem absurd, Jesus appealed to the 
words uttered at the Bush (Ex. iii.6) which in Mk. xii.a6 
are referred to “ the book of Moses ” and in Mt. xxii.31 as- 
cribed directly to “ God.” That Paul held the same view 
is indicated by Acts xxviii.23. Such passages as Rom. x.19, 

1 Cor. ix.9, 2 Cor. iii.15, indicate clearly the viewpoint of 
the New Testament on this question, which is that 
“ Moses ” and “law ” are equivalent expressions. 

d. The Voice of Tradition 

Since the higher critics do not deny the antiquity and 
practical universality of the tradition that the Pentateuch 
is Mosaic,^® but rather affirm that their own view is essen- 
tially a modern discovery, it is not necessary to prove this in 
detail. A few facts, however, may be noted. The earliest 
extra-canonical witness to the Old Testament canon is Ec- 
clesiasticus (written about 250 b.c.) . There we read, “ He 
[Jehovah] made him [Moses] to hear his voice and brought 
him into the dark cloud, and gave him commandments be- 
fore his face, even the law of life and knowledge, that he 
might teach Jacob his covenants and Israel his judg- 
ments.” Second Maccabees speaks of the “ command- 
ment of the law which was given ... by Moses ” (vii.30) . 
Philo, who was an older contemporary of Josephus, attached 
such importance to the books of Moses that he assigned the 
Pentateuch a unique place among the Old Testament 
books. In the Talmud it is declared that any departure 
from the teaching that Moses wrote the Pentateuch would 
be punished by exclusion from Paradise.^ Among Chris- 
tian scholars, one of the first to refer to the “ five books of 
Moses ” is Melito, Bishop of Sardis (cir. 175 a.d.) . In all 
of the lists of the Canonical Scriptures given by the Church 
Fathers the Five Books of the Law are given a unique posi- 
tion; and they are frequently called the “books of 
Moses.” The simplest explanation of this tradition is 
that it represents the teachings of the Bible itself. 
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2. The Consequences of the Rejection of the Claim that 
the Pentateuch Is Mosaic Are Very Serious 

a. The first consequence is the rejection of all the posi- 
tive external evidence, both Biblical and extra-Biblical, as 
to the authorship of the Pentateuch, This is to be done, 
not on the authority of older and better evidence, as no such 
evidence has been produced. It is to be done in the inter- 
est of a theory, the correctness of which has never been 
proved. More than anything else, it is the fact that the 
question of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is a 
New Testament question which makes it of such vital con- 
cern to the New Testament Christian. Unless he is pre- 
pared to treat it as of no importance whether Jesus is cor- 
rectly quoted in the New Testament, or whether He accom- 
modated Himself to Jewish prejudices and accepted tradi- 
tions which He knew to be false, or whether He was in such 
a sense a “ man of his age that He was as ignorant as were 
His contemporaries of the facts '' which the critics claim 
to have discovered, the Christian of today must regard the 
question of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch as 
no less important than it was held to be before the rise of 
the higher criticism first called it into question, and then 
positively rejected it. 

fc. The second consequence of the rejection of the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch is the admission that the ac- 
count of the Mosaic age given us in it is a fundamentally 
erroneous one. Moses is the outstanding figure. He is 
mentioned more than 500 times in Exodus to Deuteronomy. 
But, if all the legal codes of the Pentateuch date from long 
after Moses’ time, and if the history is late and unreliable, 
Moses becomes a decidedly elusive figure; and it becomes 
difficult if not impossible to account for the prominent role 
assigned him. His reputation is vast, but the deeds which 
serve as the basis for it are no longer to be regarded as his. 
He becomes a kind of legal fiction. 

c. The third consequence of the acceptance of this theory 
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is the adoption of a low view of the authority and credi- 
bility of the Bible as a whole. For, as will appear in the 
course of the discussion, it is only by rejecting or amending 
the statements of Scripture that the evidence cited above 
can be overthrown. 

5. The Method Employed by the Critics Is Responsible for 
These Radical Consequences 

a. It is characteristic of this method that it is divisive and 
destructive of the unity and harmony of Scripture. The 
slightest variations in diction, style, viewpoint or subject- 
matter are seized upon as indicative of difference in author, 
date and source. Differences are frequently magnified into 
contradictions. A book which is full of contradictory 
statements cannot speak with the authority of truth and 
cannot be in a unique and special sense the Word of the 
God of truth. 

b. It is characteristic of this method that it largely rejects 
the claim of Scripture that the children of Israel were in a 
unique sense the object of divine guidance. The tendency 
is to substitute for the uniqueness of God’s dealings with 
Israel, the uniqueness of Israel herself, her special genius 
for religion. 

c. It is characteristic of this method that it minimizes or 
rejects the redemptive supernaturalism of Biblical history 
and endeavors to reconstruct it in terms of naturalistic evo- 
lution. The miraculous element is viewed with suspicion 
and regarded either as evidence of the late date and unre- 
liability of a narrative, or as proof that it represents a primi- 
tive and unscientific account of phenomena in which a 
modern writer would see only the operation of natural 
processes. 

In view, therefore, of the strength of the Mosaic tradition, 
the serious consequences of rejecting it, and the drastic 
methods made use of by those who do this, the question 
whether Moses wrote the Pentateuch should be of vital con- 
cern to everyone who has any knowledge of the Bible or 
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any interest in it. Before entering upon the discussion of 
this question, we must ask ourselves exactly what is to be 
understood by the words, Moses wrote the Pentateuch.” 

What Does ''Moses wrote the Pentateuch ” Mean? 

These words have been understood in several different 
ways: 

a. Some have taken them to mean that Moses wrote, or 
at least dictated, every word in the Five Books. A serious 
objection to this view is the account of Moses' death given 
in Deut. xxxiv. Some have held that even this chapter must 
have been written by him.^'^ Others have argued that 
Moses could not have written it and that if he did not write 
it, there may be many other passages of which he was not 
the author. Neither of these extreme positions is justified 
by the facts. Deut. xxxiv. is clearly a unique chapter. It 
stands at the very end of the Pentateuch. It is written as 
history, not as prophecy. Its contents seem obviously to 
require another author than Moses. The inclusion of the 
account of a man's death in his autobiography would not 
prove that he did not write the account of his life. The 
two are so different that such an inference would be unjus- 
tified. 

b. Some have taken the tradition that “ Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch '' to mean that everything in it was given to 
Moses so directly by God that to raise the question of 
sources is unnecessary and even irreverent. This is not the 
case. It confuses the important difference between revela- 
tion and inspiration. As far as facts of history which were 
available to him are concerned, Moses did not need a special 
divine revelation. He needed only the guidance and il- 
lumination (inspiration) of the Holy Spirit to enable him 
to ascertain the facts and record them correctly. Moses 
doubtless knew the oral traditions current in his day; and 
he may also have had access to written documents of great 
antiquity. We may well believe that he made such use of 
them as was appropriate and necessary. We have no reason 
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to think that God made known to Moses by special revela- 
tion facts which he could readily ascertain by ordinary 
means. 

c. Whether the words, “ Moses wrote the Pentateuch,” 
will permit us to recognize the presence of any post-Mosaic 
additions to it is a matter which has been much discussed. 
Long before the rise of the higher criticism the claim was 
made that there are anachronisms in the Pentateuch. 
These anachronisms were regarded by some writers, e.g., 
sceptics like Hobbes and Spinoza, as proving the Penta- 
teuch to be post-Mosaic. Some defenders of the Mosaic 
authorship have held that these alleged anachronisms are 
in the nature of editorial additions made by Ezra or some 
other inspired man, and that this is not incompatible with 
the view that the Pentateuch is substantially and essentially 
Mosaic.^® Others have emphatically denied that there are 
any proved anachronisms in the Pentateuch. They claim 
that such alleged anachronisms as “ Dan ” (Gen. xiv.14) , 
“ beyond the river,” “ the Canaanite was then in the land,” 
“ before there reigned a king in Israel,” were satisfactorily 
explained by Carpzov, Witsius, and others, several centu- 
ries ago and that subsequent research has discovered no 
new ones.^® 

Until the presence of post-Mosaic elements in the Penta- 
teuch is established beyond reasonable doubt, the question 
whether their presence in it is compatible with its essential 
Mosaicity is a rather academic one. Certainly all would 
agree that to assert that Moses wrote the Pentateuch and at 
the same time admit that there is any considerable post- 
Mosaic material in it would be quite inconsistent. The 
Pentateuch cannot be both Mosaic and non-Mosaic. It is 
to be noted, therefore, that the great argument for the late 
date of the Pentateuch, according to the critics of today, 
does not consist in such alleged anachronisms as the ones 
mentioned above. These are all made use of. But the 
greatest anachronism of all is, they tell us, the entire Mosaic 
law which they hold to have been practically unknown. 
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because practically non-existent, until centuries after the 
time of Moses. This amounts to saying that we should 
no longer speak of the law and the prophets ” (e.g., Mt. 
xxii.40) , but rather of “ the prophets and the law.*' For 
if this view is correct the law of Moses did not precede 
by many centuries, but was itself later than, the golden age 
of prophecy. Such a view makes it quite impossible to 
speak of the Pentateuch as Mosaic. Consequently this 
question of the law is the great issue between the critics 
and those who believe that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. 

II. The Higher Critical Theory of the Origin 
OF THE Pentateuch 

The history of the higher critical theory of the origin of 
the Pentateuch is a long and complicated one, and much 
has been written upon it.^^ But it is generally recognized 
that there are three main steps or stadia to be distinguished 
in it. 

/. The Documentary Hypothesis of Astruc, Eichhorn^ and 
Hupfeld 

a. As Proposed by Astruc and Eichhorn 

In 1753 a French physician by the name of Astruc made 
an attempt to analyze the Book of Genesis into two main 
documents (an Elohist and a Jehovist) primarily on the 
basis of the variations in the use of the divine names 
Elohim (God) and Jehovah (AV, “ Lord **) which occur 
in it.^® While distinguishing sources in the book, Astruc 
did not deny that Moses was its author. On the contrary 
he argued for the Mosaic authorship. Eichhorn has been 
called “ the father of the higher criticism.’' His source 
analysis and his attitude toward the Mosaic authorship of 
Genesis was in 1787 and in 1803 much the same as Astruc’s. 
Neither of them carried the documentary analysis beyond 
the early chapters of Exodus. But a couple of years later 
(1805) De Wette challenged the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch and assigned Deuteronomy to the time of Jo- 
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siah.^*' This precipitated an animated controversy and a 
number of writers came forward in defense of the tradi- 
tional view. In 1823 Eichhorn no longer insisted upon the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch.^® And the extension 
of the source analysis to Joshua by Bleek (1822) and others 
served to confirm the critics in the conclusion that the Pen- 
tateuch could not be the work of Moses. For obviously if 
the sources of which it was composed extended into the 
post-Mosaic period, Moses could not have been the author 
of the Pentateuch. This left it an open question how much 
of the source material could be attributed to him. 

Acceptance of the view that the Book of Genesis and the 
Pentateuch as a whole is composite necessarily raised the 
question as to the nature of the sources of which it is com- 
posed. The original theory as proposed by Astruc and 
elaborated by Eichhorn was, as we have seen, a two-docu- 
ment theory since only two main sources were recognized 
by them.®^ Several other theories were subsequently pro- 
posed, the most important of which are known as the Frag- 
ment, the Crystallization, and the Supplementary, Hy- 
potheses. While of interest to the student of the history 
of the higher critical movement, they need not be discussed 
here, since the hypothesis generally accepted today is di- 
rectly related to the Documentary Hypothesis of Astruc 
and Eichhorn. Aside from the extension of this hypothesis 
to the entire Pentateuch and Joshua, two important steps 
are to be noted. The first was proposed by Hupfeld, the 
second is usually associated with the names of Graf and 
Wellhausen, especially the latter. 

b. Hupfeld’s Modified Documentary Hypothesis 

In 1853, ^ century after the appearance of Astruc’s 

book, Hupfeld proposed an important modification of the 
documentary hypothesis.^^ He stressed three points which 
are of great importance: 

(1) The Composite Character of the Elohist. Hup- 
feld maintained as against Astruc and Eichhorn that there 
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are two Elohistic documents in Genesis. The first he called 
the Urschrift (basic document) . In the first 19 chapters 
of Genesis his Urschrift is much the same as the Elohist of 
Astruc and Eichhorn. Astruc assigned to it 164 verses, 
Eichhorn 176, Hupfeld 184. But with chapter xx. accord- 
ing to Hupfeld a second or younger Elohist begins. To 
this document Hupfeld gave much of the material regarded 
by Astruc and Eichhorn as Elohistic. In fact he assigned 
to his Urschrift less than 100 verses in chapters xx.-L 

(2) The Continuity of the Several Documents. Hup- 
feld held that the most convincing evidence of the correct- 
ness of the Documentary Hypothesis was to be found in the 
proof of the continuity of the several documents. Conse- 
quently he regarded it as a major objective of criticism to 
establish a connection between the various parts of these 
three documents. 

(3) The Redactor. Hupfeld attached great impor- 
tance to the r 61 e of the redactor who combined the sources. 
He pointed out that sometimes the redactor showed the ut- 
most fidelity in dealing with the sources, preserving their 
exact phraseology with meticulous care, while at other 
times he exercised the rights and duties of an editor and 
made such changes in them as he deemed advisable.^® 

These three points were generally accepted by the critics 
and have long been recognized as basic principles of the 
documentary analysis. With regard to the relative order 
of the sources Hupfeld’s theory of two Elohists made little 
change. It had been customary to regard the Elohist as 
the earlier of the documents and to assign it to the time of 
the United Monarchy. Hupfeld simply subdivided the 
Elohist, Consequently his relative order was the fol- 
lowing: , 

Hupfeud's Arrangement of the Documents 
First Elohist (Urschrift) 

Second Elohist 

Jehovist 

Deuteronomist 
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With regard to this sequence it is especially important to 
observe that the generally accepted view that the priestly 
legislation of the middle books of the Pentateuch (Ex.- 
Num.) was Elohistic was not affected by Hupf eld’s theory 
of two Elohists, since he assigned this legislation to his 
Urschrift. 

2. The Development or Graf-Wellhausen Hypothesis 

The second important modification of the Documentary 
Hypothesis was proposed about a decade after the appear- 
ance of Hupfeld’s epoch-making work. It accepted Hup- 
f eld’s claim that there are two Elohists. But it proposed a 
radical change in the order of the sources. It was asserted 
by Graf (1865) and Wellhausen (1878) that according to 
the historical and prophetical books of the Old Testament 
the priestly legislation of the middle books of the Penta- 
teuch was unknown in preexilic time, and that this legisla- 
tion must therefore be a late development. This seemed 
to necessitate the conclusion that the First Elohist {Ur- 
schrift) which contained this legislation, instead of being 
the earliest of the Pentateuchal documents must be re- 
garded as the latest. This change was so drastic that it has 
been called a “ Copemican revolution.” But despite its 
radical nature, it soon gained general acceptance in critical . 
circles. Since the late dating of the priestly legislation made 
the names Urschrift and First Elohist inappropriate for the 
document to which it belonged, the symbol P (priestly 
document) came to be generally used to describe it and E 
was used for the Second Elohist. So according to the Graf- 
Wellhausen school, the order of the documents is the fol- 
lowing: 

The Grat-Weixhausen Rearrangement of the Sources 
J (the Jehovist) 

E (the Second Elohist) 

D (theDeuteronomist) 

P (the First Elohist, Hupfeld’s t/rschnyt) 2* 
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This hypothesis aside from minor variations is the one 
most widely accepted among those who deny that the Penta- 
teuch is Mosaic. While the Development Hypothesis is in 
a sense only a modification of the Documentary Hypothesis, 
the two can very properly be considered separately because 
the Documentary Hypothesis preceded the Development 
Hypothesis in point of time and also because the questions 
as to the extent of the documents and as their relative order 
and date, while closely related, are also in a sense quite dis- 
tinct. The extent of the documents is determined pri- 
marily by a study of their diction, style, and subject-matter. 
Their relative order and date is determined by ascertaining 
the period in the actual course of Israel’s history which ac- 
cords most fully with the customs, beliefs, institutions, and 
laws, which they describe, assume, enjoin, and enforce; and 
by events to which they refer. Broadly speaking then, the 
one subject is mainly literary, the other mainly historical. 
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S INCE THE SOURCE ANALYSIS of the Pentateuch 
has been governed from the time of Hupfeld to the 
present by the general principles which he formulated 
nearly a century ago, it is not necessary for us to consider 
the subsequent history in detail. Probably no presentation 
of this theory has enjoyed wider popularity than that given 
in Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. And since Driver accepted Hupfeld’s modification 
of the Documentary Hypothesis, it will suffice if we con- 
trast this three-document tlieory of Hupfeld, as set forth 
by Driver in his Introduction/- with the two-document 
theory of Astruc and Eichhom.® By so doing the drastic 
character of the change which Hupfeld made in it will be- 
come evident. The following points are to be noted: 

1. The claim that the First Elohist (P) has a distinctive 
style is constantly stressed today. It is recognized that the 
Second Elohist (E) which begins at chapter xx. (or at xv.) 
resembles the Jehovist (J) much more closely than it does 
the First Elohist, and that the analysis of JE into its compo- 
nent parts may be difficult or even impossible. In Gen. 
i-xix. there is no important difference between Hup- 
feld’s Urschrift and Driver’s P. Both assign about 185 
verses to P. In the rest of Genesis Hupfeld gave only about 
85 verses to P, while Driver’s P has more than twice that 
number. The result, in terms of Driver’s analysis, for 
chaps, xx.-l. is this: P (First Elohist) 175, E (Second Elo- 
hist) 361,} (Jehovist) 500. According to these figures, the 
two Elohists (P and E) taken together are less extensive in 
these chapters than the one Elohistic document as defined 
by Astruc and Eichhom; and the Second Elohist which re- 
sembles J is twice as extensive as the First Elohist which 

ai 
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has a distinctive style. This is especially noteworthy for it 
means that the distinctive style of the Elohist can be recog- 
nized only in a comparatively small part, about one-sixth, 
of the last 31 chapters of Genesis. 

The attempt to establish the continuity of the docu- 
ments has led to great emphasis on the theory of doublets, 

i.e., allegedly parallel and conflicting accounts of the same 
event. For the JE analysis variations in the subject-matter 
are especially stressed, and are considered fully as impor- 
tant for the analysis as are variations in phraseology. In 
many instances they are regarded as furnishing the princi- 
pal clue, in some cases the only clue, to the analysis. 

3. The indispensability of the redactor to the working 
out of the theory has become increasingly clear; and the 
two-sidedness of the role assigned to him appears again and 
again. When appeal is made to the exact phrasing of a pas- 
sage as indicative that it belongs, let us say, to P, this pre- 
supposes that the redactor has copied this source, at least 
at this point, with meticulous care. On the other hand, the 
attributing to the redactor of the traces of J or E, which the 
critic finds in a passage which he wishes to assign to P, can 
only be justified on the assumption that the redactor made 
changes in his sources when he deemed it advisable to do so. 

When we proceed to examine the evidence which is ap- 
pealed to in support of the Documentary Hypothesis we 
find that there are four main points to be considered: 

1. The Variations in the Divine Names in Genesis; 

2. The Secondary Variations in Diction and Style; 

3. The Parallel or Duplicate Accounts (Doublets); 

4. The Continuity of the Various Sources. 

The first two of these topics have to do primarily with ques- 
tions of diction and style, and the last two deal more espe- 
cially with the content or subject-matter. 
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THE VARIATIONS IN THE DIVINE NAMES 

T he variations now to be considered are of pr im p 
importance in the study of the Documentary Hypoth- 
esis because they supplied the key to this modern theory re- 
garding the Pentateuch. But aside from that the variations 
are noteworthy in themselves and are calculated to attract 
the attention of any thoughtful reader. That Elohim oc- 
curs 33 times in the first 34 verses of Genesis and is followed 
by Jehovah Elohim 20 times in the next 45 verses, and then 
by Jehovah 10 times in the 25 verses which follow is a re- 
markable fact, so noticeable that it demands explanation. 
Several matters are to be noted with regard to it. 

I. Very Marked Variation Is Rare 

Such marked variation in the use of the divine names as 
occurs in the opening chapters of Genesis is rare.® The di- 
vine names do not occur sufficiently frequently in the Book 
of Genesis to form the basis of a detailed analysis of the en- 
tire book.* There are five chapters in which the Deity is 
not mentioned.® In the last twenty chapters the name 
Jehovah occurs only 1 5 times, 1 1 of which are found in two 
chapters.® Yet J passages or traces of J are found in all of 
the twenty. Elohim does not occur in 15 chapters, and 
only once in each of 7 others.'^ Yet one of these chapters 
(xxiii.) is assigned as a whole to P and portions of twelve 
of the others. In the last 30 chapters of Genesis Elohim 
occurs 80 times. Only 7 or 8 of these occurrences are as- 
signed to P. Five of these eight are in a single passage 
(xxxv.9-13) . The other three are in xxv.i la, xxviii.4 and 
xxx.22a.® Obviously then, any detailed analysis must be 

23 
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based largely on other data than the variation in the use of 
the divine names. 

2. The Name Jehovah Elohim 

Even more remarkable than the alternation between Elo- 
him and Jehovah in these opening chapters is the fact al- 
ready alluded to, that these two names are joined together 
20 times in chaps, ii. and iii.® This is especially significant 
because the combination Jehovah Elohim is quite rare, oc- 
curring elsewhere in the Pentateuch only once (Ex. ix.50) 
and less than 20 times in all the rest of the Old Testament. 
This favors the view that there must be a special reason for 
the use of this compound name here and that it is to iden- 
tify Elohim as God of creation with Jehovah as God of re- 
demption.^® It is also significant that, while Jehovah Elo- 
him occurs 20 times in chaps, ii.4-iii.24, Elohim is used 4 
times in the conversation between the serpent and the 
woman (iii. 1-5) . This fact favors the view that these 
names are sometimes used significantly. The name Jeho- 
vah would be quite inappropriate in the mouth of the ser- 
pent, the enemy and seducer of mankind. 

5. Names May Be Used Significantly 

There are a number of instances where the usage seems 
clearly due to a preference based on difference in meaning 
and application. One of the clearest examples is Gen. ix.26 
(J) where Jehovah is declared to be the God of Shem, 
while it is stated that Elohim will enlarge Japheth. Simi- 
larly we read of “ calling on the name of Jehovah ” (iv.26, 
xii.8, xiii.4, xxi.33, xxvi.25, cf. xvi.13 — all J) and of altars 
erected for the worship of Jehovah (viii.20, xii.7, 8, xiii.18, 
xxvi.25 — all J) These examples do not prove that the 
variation can always be regarded as due to the meaning. 
But they suffice to show that before the claim is made that 
variation in the use of the names is indicative of diversity 
of source, care should be taken to determine whether the 
variation can properly be explained as due to the difference 
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in the usage of the names based upon their meaning and 
significance. The tendency of the critics is to ignore this 
possibility entirely. 

4, Source Analysis Mutilates the T ext 

The variations in the occurrence of the divine names are 
of such a nature that they cannot be made the basis of an 
extended analysis without drastic mutilation of the text. 

a. In Gen. vii.i6 the words “ and Jehovah shut him in 
follow immediately on the statement “ as Elohim had com- 
manded him.’’ Ex. iii.4 states that ‘‘When Jehovah saw 
that he turned aside to see, Elohim called unto him out of 
the midst of the bush.” These statements seem definitely 
intended, like the use of the compound nzm^ Jehovah Elo- 
him in Gen. ii., to identify Jehovah and Elohim. Conse- 
quently, short passages, even single verses or parts of verses, 
have at times to be cut apart or cut out of the context in 
which they stand because of the divine names which occur 
in them. 

Note especially Gen. v.29; vi.ss-vii.i; xix.29; xxi.i-2; xxvii. 
27, 28; xxviii.i6, 17, 20, 21; XXX.23--24; xxxi.49, 50; Ex. iii.15; 
vi.2; xiii.i6£.; xiv.iSf.; xix.3; xx.if., 2if.; xxiv.iif. If the critics 
were thoroughly consistent in applying their principles, the 
mutilation of the text would be even greater than it is. Elohim 
occurs, as we have seen, three times in Gen. iii.1-5 and also in 
iv.25. If the critics are right in claiming Elohim as characteristic 
of P, these verses should belong to P or to some other Elohistic 
source.^2 Xo ignore these variations and assign all of ii.4&--'iv.26 
to J, as is usually done, is decidedly inconsistent. The same in- 
consistency is shown in assigning ix.27 to J despite the fact that 
Elohim is used in it. 

b. The serious mutilation of the text, which results 
from the attempt to analyze a connected narrative on the 
basis of the divine names which occur in it, appears espe- 
cially clearly in the narrative which tells of Jacob’s mar- 
riages and of the birth of all of his sons, except Benjamin 
(Gen. xxix.15-xxx.24) . 
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The name Jehovah occurs 5 times in this passage, Elohim 
8 times. Jehovah occurs in the account of the birth of the first 
four of Leah's sons, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah (xxix. 

31- 35) , Elohim in that which speaks of the birth of Dan and 
Naphtali to Bilhah (xxx. 1-8) , and of Issachar and Zebulun to 
Leah (vss. 17-20) . Both Elohim and Jehovah appear in the 
account of the birth and naming of Joseph (vss. 22-24) , This 
narrative is divided between J, E, and P. Only a very small part 
is given to F. Consequently P does not record the birth of any 
sons. E knows that Bilhah had two sons (xxx.6, 8) and that 
Leah had a fifth and a sixth son (vss. 17-20^) , but says nothing 
about the birth of the first four. E also knows that Rachel 
had a son, but does not know his name (vss. 20c~22 [except 
last clause], 23) . J records the birth of four sons of Leah (xxix. 

32- 35) , of two unnamed sons of Bilhah (xxx.gb-g, 7) , of the 
two sons of Zilpah (vss. 9-15) , and apparently the birth of a 
fifth son of Leah who is said to make six (vss. 14-16, 20b) , also 
the birth to Rachel (?) of a son called Joseph (vss. 22 [last 
clause], 24) . In short, P records the birth of no sons, E of 4 
sons, J of 10 sons. Yet the fact that Jacob had 12 sons (includ- 
ing Benjamin, Gen. xxxv. 16-20, E) is referred to again and 
again in the Old Testament and no one knows this better than 
P (e.g., xxxv.22f.) , who records the birth of none of them. It 
is perfectly plain that what each of the three documents needs 
to complete it and make it intelligible is exactly what has been 
cut away and given to the other two. And the defenders of the 
analysis must either hold that each source originally contained 
all of this information or that the idea that Jacob had twelve 
sons was the result of the attempt to combine traditions which 
were more or less conflicting and contradictory, 

5. Exodus vi.^ Is Misinterpreted by Critics 

After Ex. vi.3 the divine names cease to be a criterion for 
the analysis. The great preponderance of the name Jeho- 
vah over Elohim in the last four books of the Pentateuch 
makes the conclusion inevitable, either that in Exodus- 
Numbers P frequently uses Jehovah^ or else that P is very 
scantily represented in these books. The former alterna- 
tive has been adopted by the critics. 
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The facts are these. In Genesis the simple names, Jeho- 
vah and Elohim, occur with nearly equal frequency {Je- 
hovah 146 times, Elohim 164 times) . In the rest of the 
Hexateuch, Jehovah occurs about 1,800 times while Elohim 
occurs about 125 times. Yet the bulk of P is found in the 
middle books of the Pentateuch in which Jehovah occurs 
about 1,000 times and Elohim less than 100 times. Conse- 
quently the name Jehovah^ which has been rigorously ex- 
cluded from P in Genesis, occurs hundreds of times in P 
in Exodus-Numbers, while Elohim which is characteristic 
of P in Genesis occurs but rarely in that document in these 
three books. Such an anomaly obviously calls for a satis- 
factory explanation. 

According to the critics the anomaly in P’s use of the di- 
vine names is fully explained by Ex. vi.3; which may be 
rendered as follows: And Elohim spake unto Moses and 
said unto him, I am Jehovah: and I appeared unto Abra- 
ham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, as El Shaddai [God Al- 
mighty]; but by my name Jehovah I was not known to 
them.” This verse definitely asserts, according to the crit- 
ics, that the writer of P believed that the name Jehovah was 
first made known to Israel in the time of Moses. Conse- 
quently the inference is drawn that he avoided its use up 
to this point in order to be historically accurate and not 
guilty of using an anachronism. If this explanation is cor- 
rect, it must be regarded as giving a reasonable explanation 
of the apparent anomaly in P’s use of the divine names. 
But there are serious objections to the acceptance of the 
interpretation placed by the critics on this verse. 

a. The expression ‘‘and they shall know (or, ‘that they 
may know ’) that I am Jehovah occurs many times in the 
Old Testament. It is used frequently in Exodus: of the Israel- 
ites (vi.7, x.2, xvi. 12, xxix.46, xxxi. 13) , of the Egyptians (vii. 
5, xiv.4, 18) of Pharaoh (vii. 17, viii.22) ; and its use clearly im- 
plies that what is meant by “ to know Jehovah ” is to know and 
appreciate the nature and character of Jehovah. Certainly it 
did not require all the plagues of Egypt to convince the Israel- 
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ites, the Egyptians, and Pharaoh that the God of Israel was 
called Jehovah. What they needed to know was who Jehovah 
was. This is confirmed by the fact that in Ezekiel, centuries 
after the Exodus, this expression is used so often that it is like 
a refrain.^^ Did the exiles in Babylon need to be told that 
their God was called Jehovah? Certainly notl ‘‘To know 
Jehovah meant, for the exiles in Babylon as for the bondsmen 
in Egypt, to know who Jehovah their God really was. And the 
implication everywhere is that such knowledge will or should 
result in obedience to His will. 

6. This interpretation is favored by the emphasis placed in 
Ex. vi.g on the word “ name 'h “I appeared unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac and unto Jacob as El Shaddai, but (as, or in) my 
name Jehovah I was not known unto them.” The word “ as ” 
apparently means “ in the capacity, or nature of.” And the 
force of the preposition may properly be regarded as carrying 
over to the word “ name,” The contrast is between “ in the 
capacity of El Shaddai ” and “ in the capacity of my name, 
Jehovah.” Name is clearly the important word. Consequently 
it is to be noted that in Hebrew a name is more than a mere 
vocable. Names in the Old Testament are frequently signifi- 
cant, The change of the name Abram to Abraham and of the 
name Jacob to Israel was intended to mark an important epoch 
in the lives of these patriarchs. And when the God of Sinai 
proclaims His name to Moses, He does not stop with the words 
Jehovah, Jehovah,” but goes on to describe in some detail 
the character of its Bearer (Ex. xxxiv.fi-y) and its implications 
for Israel. The statement in vs. 14, ” for Jehovah, whose name 
is Jealous, is a jealous God ” shows that the name is expressive 
of the nature. Consequently, the declaration that Elohim was 
not known to the patriarchs in the significance of the name 
Jehovah may properly be taken to mean that the redemptive 
significance of the name was not known or had not been made 
clear to them. It was this which the enslaved Israelites needed 
to know and the deliverance from Egyptian bondage is often 
referred to as the great illustration of Jehovah’s redemptive 
power.^^ 

c. The view that Ex. vi.g (P) implies that the name Jehovah 
was known, but rarely used by the patriarchs and relatively 
meaningless to them, because the great redemptive work of the 
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Exodus which was to make its significance evident had not yet 
taken place, finds support in the record itself. The use of the 
divine names in the history of Joseph (Gen. xxxvii., xxxix.-l.) 
favors such an inference. The Deity is not named in chap, 
xxxvii. In chap, xxxix. the historian uses Jehovah 8 times, 
but Joseph in vs. 9 uses Elohim. In chapters xL~L, Joseph 
uses Elohim about 20 times, Joseph's brethren use it 3 times, 
Pharaoh uses it twice. Jacob uses Elohim in xlviii.i 1, 20, 

21, God Almighty (El Shaddai) in xliii.14, xlviii.3; El alone in 
xlvi.3 and El and Shaddai separately in xlix.25. Jacob uses 
Jehovah in xlix.18 in an exclamation, “ I have waited for (or 
await) thy salvation, O Jehovah," which shows that the name 
was not unknown to him and that perhaps he realized propheti- 
cally something of the meaning which would attach to it in 
future days.^® Such facts as these are quite in harmony with 
the view that in the days of the patriarchs and earlier the name 
Jehovah was known and therefore could properly be used by 
Moses in writing of that period, but had not acquired the im- 
portance which was to attach to it in later times. 

d. The explanation of this important passage as implying 
that while the name Jehovah was known to the patriarchs it 
was perhaps rarely used and its meaning was relatively unknown 
to them, finds support in the fact that in Scripture a statement 
is sometimes made in absolute terms in order to bring out and 
emphasize an important relative truth. ‘‘ The law was given 
by Moses, grace and truth came by Jesus Christ " (Jn. i.17) is 
a familiar illustration of this. In 1 Cor. ix.9f. Paul emphati- 
cally denies the primary intent of Deut. xxv.4 (the care of the 
ox) in the interest of an important secondary implication.^® 

e. The claim of the critics that Ex. vi.3 implies that the 
name Jehovah was first used in the time of Moses is opposed 
by the fact that such an interpretation of the words, “I was 
not known unto them," is contradicted by other plain state- 
ments of Scripture: 

(1) The document P is brought into sharp conflict with J 
which asserts definitely that God was worshipped by the name 
Jehovah even before the Flood (Gen. iv.25) > ^hiat He revealed 
Himself by that name to Abram (xv.y) and Jacob (xxviii.13) , 
and that Noah (ix. 2 6) , Abraham (xv.2, xviii.31, xxiii4, xxiv. 
3) , Abraham's servant (xxiv. 12) , Isaac (xxvi.25) , Esau (xxvii. 
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20), Jacob (xxviii.si), Leah (xxix.32£.) and Rachel (xxx. 
^4) , knew Him by that name.^^ 

(2) This interpretation also makes P self-contradictory. 
We are twice told in P (Ex. vi.20, Num. xxvi.59) that the name 
of Moses' mother was Jochebed (which means “Jehovah is 
glorious ") . Since Moses was eighty years old when he ap- 
peared before Pharaoh (vii.y) , this would imply that names 
compounded with Jehovah were used by the Israelites a century 
or more before the name was “ known ” to them. Otherwise 
we should have to assume that the name Jochebed was a new 
name given to Moses' mother in her old age and used prolepti- 
cally in Ex. vi.20. Of this there is not the slightest evidence. 

(3) The same contradiction appears in the interpretation 

given by the critics to the passage in Ex. iii. which they regard 
as giving E's account of the origin of the name Jehovah and 
which they claim supports their view that according to the 
Elohists the name Jehovah was first used in the days of Moses. 
Ex, iii. uses Elohim frequently. But Jehovah occurs 7 times 
(vss. 2, 4, 7, 15, 16, . In vss. 2, 4, 7, the language is that 

of the writer of the account. But in vss. 1 5-18 where the words 
of Elohim are recorded, Elohim orders Moses to tell the people 
that “ Jehovah the God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob " has sent him (vs. 15) . 
This command is amplified in (vss. 16-17) . Then it is de- 
clared that the Israelites will believe it (vs. 18) and that Moses 
and the elders are to demand of Pharaoh in the name of “ Je- 
hovah, the God of the Hebrews " that he let them go to sacri- 
fice in the desert. This repeated declaration that Jehovah is 
the God of the fathers is not discredited by the fact that Moses 
inquires what name he is to give the God of the patriarchs in 
speaking to their enslaved descendants. His question may 
mean simply that Moses knew the God of Israel by several 
names (£ 1 , Elohim ^ El Shaddai^ Ely on ^ Jehovah) and did not 
know which of these names he was to use in speaking to Israel. 
But the fact is not to be overlooked that Moses was extremely 
reluctant to undertake the mission assigned him by God. His 
question may mean that he was playing for time, unwilling to 
go, unwilling to refuse to go. It may also mean that Moses, like 
Gideon, wanted additional proof that the One who had de- 
scribed Himself as the Elohim of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
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(vs. 6) was really Jehovah/ ^.nd adopted this indirect way of 
reassuring himself, by suggesting that the people might inquire 
the name of the Deity who had commissioned him to promise 
them deliverance. It is especially to be noted that the analysis 
which is quite generally accepted (it assigns vss. 1, 4??, 6, 9-15, 
19--2S to E) requires the splitting up of a verse. Vs. 4 reads, 
“ And when Jehovah saw that he turned aside to see, Elohim 
called unto him out of the midst of the bush, and said, Moses, 
Moses. And he said. Here am IJ* The aim of the writer seems 
to be unmistakable. It is to indicate that Jehovah and Elohim 
are the same. The critics are forced to assign the first clause to 
J in order to nullify this obvious aim of the writer 

/. The above discussion justifies the conclusion that the 
interpretation of Ex. vi.3 adopted by the critics is not demanded 
by the verse itself or by other relevant data in Scripture, but is 
forced upon them by the exigencies of their theory. They can 
only account for the anomaly in P’s use of the names Elohim 
and Jehovah^ by insisting that Ex. vi.3 i^ieans that the name 
Jehovah was unknown until the time of the Exodus. This is 
borne out by the history of interpretation. It is a significant 
fact that Astruc and Eichhorn did not take this view of Ex. vi.3. 
They were not prepared to deny that Genesis was early or to 
assert that its author used documents which were contradictory, 
and they did not carry their analysis beyond the opening chap- 
ters of Exodus. It was not until the critics were prepared to 
insist that Genesis is made up of sources which are late and con- 
tradict one another even on important points and that these 
documents extend through the Pentateuch (and Joshua) that 
the now popular interpretation of Ex. vi.3 adopted. For 
only on the assumption that the author of P regarded the use of 
Jehovah as an anachronism before Ex. vi.3 ^hey account 
for his avoidance of it in Genesis and his constant use of it in 
the rest of his document. And if P was right, we have of course 
a flat contradiction between P and J.^® The following state- 
ment by a prominent critic is significant. He tells us: 

“ A signal instance of the gradual way in which God leads His people into 
a fuller understanding of His word is afforded by the fact that it is only 
in the last 150 years that the attention of students has been arrested by 
these verses. How is it that though God here says that up to this point 
His name Yahweh has not been known, yet in the Book of Genesis the 
patriarchs appear to know it well and use it freely? The question cannot 
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be answered except by the recognition that varying traditions have been 
incorporated from different sources/* 20 

The first part of this statement is quite incorrect and decidedly 
misleading. Poole’s Synopsis (1669-74) , published nearly a 
century before Astruc’s work appeared, gives a number of 
different interpretations of this passage, and shows clearly that 
its difficulties were recognized long before the rise of the higher 
criticism.^i What is significant in the above quotation is this: 
It claims for the critics the credit of having made the discovery 
that Ex. vi.g must be interpreted in such a way as to bring it 
into irreconcilable conflict with other passages of the Penta- 
teuch and so to necessitate the acceptance of the theory that 
the Pentateuch is made up of diverse and mutually contradic- 
tory sources. This was the discovery made by the higher critics 
regarding the interpretation of this verse. It may seem to be 
a rather doubtful tribute to the critics to say that their great 
achievement in the interpretation of this verse is one that makes 
the Pentateuch self-contradictory. But they claim the honor 
of having made this discovery. 

d. Variations Occur after Exodus vi.3 

Despite the fact that according to the theory of the critics 
variation in the use of the names Jehovah and Elohim 
ceases at Ex. vi.3 to be significant for the analysis, it is to be 
noted that variations in the use of the divine names strik- 
ingly similar to those found before Ex. vi.g do occur occa- 
sionally beyond that point in Exodus. 

a. A striking example is furnished by Ex. xviii. Verse 1 
reads as follows: “ Now Jethro, the priest of Midian, Moses’ 
father-in-law, heard of all that Elohim had done for Moses, 
and for Israel his people, how that Jehovah had brought Israel 
out of Egypt.” In the rest of the chapter, Elohim occurs 5 
times without the article and 5 times with it; and Jehovah also 
occurs 5 times. Yet the critics usually assign Ex. xviii. as a 
whole to E, making little effort to find other sources in it. 

b. In the Balaam story (Num. xxii.-xxiv.) Elohim is used 
10 times, Jehovah 19. These chapters are assigned to JE and 
since E according to the critics was aware that the name 
Jehovah was known in the time of Moses, some other expiana- 
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tion must be found for the variation in these chapters than 
for similar variations which occur before Ex. iii.15 and vi.3.*» 

^ VciTiccttoTis OccuT ElscwhcTC ifi Oldf T^stdincTit 

It is especially to be noted that such variation as we find 
in the use of the divine names in Genesis is not at all a 
unique phenomenon in the Old Testament.^" Many ex- 
amples can be cited of variation in the use of proper names. 
In some cases the reason for the variation is simple and 
obvious. In others it is not. These variations fall into two 


clS-SSCS • 

a. Cases where a Change of Name is announced or re- 
ferred to: j c^ ' ^ 

(1) The change in the names of Abram and harai to 

Abraham and Sarah is announced (xvii.5, 15) and the 
change is at once made. Here no difficulty arises. 

(2) The change of Jacob’s name to Israel is an- 
nounced twice. Yet neither after the first announcement 
nor after the second is the new name employed uniformly. 
Why this is the case we do not know. But the significant 
fact is that the documentary analysis based primarily on the 
divine names does not account for or accord with the varia- 
tions in the use of the two names of the patriarch. J an- 
nounces the change in xxxii.28 and then proceeds to use 
both names (e.g., xxxiii.i; xxxv.21). P announces it in 
XXV 10- yet with one exception (xlvi.8) continues to use 
Jacob exclusively. E which knows nothing of the change 
of name uses both; and it does this after it has been an- 
nounced by both J and P (e.g., xxxv.5; xlvi.2) 

(9) We have a somewhat similar instance m the case 

of Gideon, who received the sobriquet Jerubbaal. The 

origin of the name Jerubbaal is stated in Judg. vi.32. Dut 
the name Gideon is almost exclusively used m chaps, vii. 
and viii., while Jerubbaal is used exclusively m chap. ix. 

The facts are obvious. The explanation is not. 

b. Cases where no Explanation of the Variauons IS ^ven: 

(1) The king of Egypt is usually called' Pharaoh 
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the Pentateuch, only rarely is he referred to as ‘‘ the king 
of Egypt (ii times) , still more rarely as Pharaoh king 

of Egypt (8 times) . In Ex, i.i i (J) it is Pharaoh in 

iii.i8 (also J) it is *‘king of Egypt”; in v.i, 2, 4 (E) , 
Pharaoh ” occurs twice (vss. 1, 2) , king of Egypt ” once 
(vs. 4) ; in i. 15-22 (E, except vs. 20b) , ‘‘ king of Egypt ” 
occurs 3 times (vss. 15, 17, 18) , ‘'Pharaoh ” twice (vss. 19, 
22) ; in vi.2-vii.13 (P) , “ Pharaoh ” occurs 12 times, “ Pha- 
raoh king of Egypt ” 4 times. Here we have in J, E, and P 
variety in the course of the same document, despite the fact 
that variety in phraseology is supposed to indicate diversity 
of source.^^ 

(2) Similar examples occur outside the Pentateuch, in 
the use of two different names for the same king, or of two 
different spellings of the same name: (a) The son of Amaziah 
is called both Azariah and Uzziah in 2 Kgs. xiv.-xv. (b) The 
son of Jehoram of Judah is called Ahaziah in Kings (16 times) 
and in 2 Chr. xxii. (9 times) ; in 2 Chr. xxi.17, xxv.23 he is 
called Jehoahaz, (c) The son of Jehoiakim is called Jehoiachin 
(twice) , Jeconiah (4 times) , Coniah (3 times) , all in Jere- 
miah, it being assumed that the reader will understand, (d) 
The name of Tiglath-pileser is mentioned three times in 2 Kgs. 
xv.-xvi.; in chap. xv. he is twice called PuL (e) The name of 
SauFs eldest son occurs 25 times in 1 Sam. xiv. It is usually 
spelled Jonathan, but in vss. 6, 8 the longer form Jehonathan 
is used. In chap. xix.i~7, the longer form occurs 7 times, the 
shorter once. (/) In Kings, the son of Jehoshaphat of Judah 
is called Joram (4 times) and Jehoram (5 times) ; the son of 
Ahab of Israel is usually called Joram (16 times) but also 
Jehoram (4 times) . (g) In 2 Kgs. xi.-xiv., the son of Ahaziah 
of Judah is called Joash (8 times) and Jehoash (8 times) , 
while the son of Jehoahaz of Israel is called Joash (9 times) 
and Jehoash (9 times) . Qi) In Jer. xxxv. the son of Rechab is 
called Jehonadab in vss. 8, 14, 16, 18, and Jonadab in vss. 6, 10, 
19. (i) The name of King Hezekiah is spelled three different 
ways in 2 Kgs. (j) Jeremiah usually calls the greatest of the 
kings of Babylon Nebuchadrezzar; occasionally the name is 
spelled Nebuchadnezzar as elsewhere (except Ezek.) . Since 
such variations as the above could easily have been avoided, 
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they indicate clearly that the writers of Old Testament history 
regarded them as not only permissible but desirable, even 
though they are at times confusing to the modern reader. 

8. Variations Admit of Several Explanations 

While the fact of the occurrence of such variations as we 
have been considering is perfectly obvious, the reason is 
not always so obvious; and various explanations may be 
given. 

a. Variety in the use of names avoids the monotony of 
identical repetition. The use of the expressions “ house of 
Jehovah ” and “ house of God ” in i and 2 Chr. is a par- 
ticularly good example of this. The former occurs about 
100 times, the latter about one-third as often. There are 8 
verses in which both expressions occur: e.g., 2 Chr. xxiv.7, 

“ For the sons of Athaliah, that wicked woman, had broken 
up the house of God [the Elohim]; and also all the dedi- 
cated things of the house of Jehovah did they bestow upon 
Baalim.” It does not seem that any more probable expla- 
nation of such variations can be given than the desire to 
avoid monotony, although here the word “ Jehovah ” may 
perhaps be emphatic. 

b. In 1 Sam. iii.3 we read of “. . . the lamp of God . . . 
in the temple of Jehovah, where the ark of God was. In 
chaps, iv.-vi. the expressions occur, “ ark of the covenant 
of Jehovah (of hosts) ... ark of the covenant of God 

ark of God . . . ark of Jehovah . . . ark of the God 
of Israel,” etc. Whether there is any intention in these pas- 
sages to identify Jehovah as the God of Israel, or whether 
variety is the main or only object is not clear. 

c. In some cases the use of a variety of names seems 
clearly intended to bring out various aspects and relations 
of the Deity. (1) In 2 Sam. vii. the Deity is mentioned 

.. ^ about 25 times. Six different words or combinations are 
t'!d' used: Elohim, the Elohim, Jehovah, Jehovah of hosts. Lord 
Jehovah, and Jehovah Elohim. These variauons m a prose 
. ' passage are very interesting. (2) Such variety is more com- 
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mon in poetry. Eight names are used in Ps. Ixxviii., sev- 
eral of which are unusual: ** Most High/* “ God Most 
High/* Holy One of Israel.** In Ps. Ixviii. “ God ** (Elo- 
him) is used 23 times, and along with it 7 other designa- 
tions are used which justifies the remark that '' the whole 
cornucopia of divine names has been poured out upon 
it/* 

d. On the other hand, while exact and frequent repeti- 
tion may become monotonous, it may also be impressive 
and emphatic. (1) The great theme of Gen. i. is “ God the 
Creator of all/’ The constant repetition of the one word 
Elohim (32 times) tends to impress this primary emphasis 
upon the mind of the reader.^® (2) This is even more true 
of the occurrences of Jehovah Elohim in Gen. ii.4-iii.24. 
Had the combined name been used only in ii.4 and Jehovah 
appeared alone in the rest of chapters ii. and iii., the inten- 
tion of the writer to identify Jehovah with Elohim would 
have been clearly indicated. But the use of it twenty times 
serves to emphasize this important fact. 

e. It is also to be recognized that there is a quite evident 
tendency in Scripture for a given expression to become 
stereotyped. Of this we find some striking illustrations. 
Two of the best and most familiar, despite the fact that 
neither occurs in Genesis, are the titles '' man of God ’* and 

servant of Jehovah.” 

(1) Man of God (Elohim) ” occurs about 75 times in 
the Old Testament: ‘'man of Jehovah" never occurs. This 
perhaps accounts for the fact that while “ Jehovah ” occurs 18 
times in 1 Kgs. xiii., the prophet is called as usual “ man of 
God " (14 times) not “ man of Jehovah." Note such a state- 
ment as 2 Chr. xi.2, “ But the word of Jehovah came to She- 
maiah the man of Elohim , saying " (cf. 1 Kgs. xvii.24; ^ 
Kgs. xii.22 has " word of Elohim ") . Moses is called “ the man 
of Elohim " (5 times) , as also is David (twice) . 

(2) “ Servant of Jehovah " occurs less frequently than 
“man of God." It is used of Moses (19 times), but also of 
Joshua (Jgs. ii.8) and of David (in the titles of Pss. xviii. and 
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xxxvi.) . ‘‘ Servant of God \Elohirn\ is used only twice, both 
times of Moses (Neh. x.29, Dan. ix.ii). 

(3) “ Angel of Jehovah ” is much more frequent in the 
Old Testament than “ angel of Elohim '' (about 5 to 1) . This 
may account for the fact that in Gen. xxii. angel of Jehovah ” 
is used in vss. 11 and 15, despite the fact that Elohim occurs 5 
times in vss. 1-1 ^nd it is noteworthy that while “ Elohim " 
(or ET) and Jehovah occur with almost equal frequency in 
Num. xxii.-xxiv., ** angel of Jehovah ’’ occurs 10 times in this 
passage, while angel of Elohim '' does not occur at all. 

(4) Lord Jehovah (Adonai Yahweh) occurs 293 times 
in the Old Testament. The title is an old one occurring al- 
ready in Gen. xv.2fl, 8 (J?) . But it is found most frequently 
in Ezekiel. It occurs there 217 times which makes it Ezekiel’s 
favorite designation of the Deity. The reason for this is appar- 
ently to be found in the fact that this name is used in the 
passage which describes Ezekiel’s call; “And thou shalt say 
unto them, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah” (ii.4, iii.ii, 27). 
This is a natural and sufficient explanation of its frequency in 
Ezekiel. But Ezekiel does not use it to the exclusion of other 
names, of which he uses eight. A frequent expression on the 
lips of the prophets was this; “ And the word of Jehovah 
came (was) unto me saying.” Ezekiel uses this expression 
about 40 times and in the usual form, “ word of Jehovah he 
does not once use “ word of the Lord Jehovah,” The same is 
true of the expression, “ ye (they) shall know that I am Je- 
hovah,” which occurs 60 times in Ezekiel. This expression goes 
back to early times (e.g.. Ex. vii.17 J) ; and here also Ezekiel 
uses the ordinary form; he does not say “ that I am the Lord 
Jehovah.” But in the case of another expression, “ saith Je- 
hovah ” (lit., “ utterance [neum\ oi Jehovah ”) , which occurs 
about 80 times, Ezekiel almost always uses his favorite title 
and says “ saith the Lord Jehovah.” 

(5) “ Holy One of Israel ” occurs 31 times in the O.T. 
It is largely confined to the Book of Isaiah (25 times). Yet 
“ Holy One of Jacob ” occurs in Isa. xxix.23; and nowhere else 
in the Bible. 

Such examples as the above show how difficult it is to ac- 
count for, and how impossible it is to predict the exact 
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form of a passage in cases where there is no hard and fast 
rule to determine good usage, but two or more equally 
valid principles may apply. 

p. The Appeal to the Redactor 

Finally, it is to be noted that what cannot but be regarded 
as a major defect of the critical analysis appears already 
quite plainly in connection with the use of the divine 
names: it cannot be carried through without appeal to a 
redactor or redactors. This means that where simple, even 
if hair-splitting partitioning of the text will not give the 
source analysis desired by the critics, it is alleged that a 
redactor has altered or edited the sources. If Jehovah is 
regarded as the name of Deity characteristic of J, the addi- 
tion of Elohim in the title Jehovah Elohim in Gen. ii.4ib~ 
iii.24 to be attributed to a redactor.^^ The occurrence 
of Elohim in J (iv.25, vii.g, ix.27), Jehovah in P (xvii.i, 
xxi.ife) and in E (xx.i8, xxviii.21), of El Shaddai in 
xliii.14 (J or E) , and of “angel of Jehovah ’’ in xxii.ii 
(E) , being quite contrary to the theory, has to be explained 
as due to the redactor who in these instances altered the 
sources which elsewhere he is supposed to have combined 
without change. For if chap, xvii is to be assigned as a 
whole to P, the fact that it begins with the words, “ And 
when Abram was ninety and nine years old, Jehovah ap- 
peared unto Abram,’’ must be regarded as a serious blunder 
of the redactor, since P could not have used “ Jehovah.’’ 
If the second part of xxi.i, “ And Jehovah did unto Sarah 
as he had spoken ’’ is P, the redactor must have made a 
“ slip of the pen.’’ If xxviii. 20-22 is E, the words “ then 
shall Jehovah be my God ’’ must be a gloss or interpolation. 
Whenever the theory will not work the critic has recourse 
to the vagaries of this unknown and purely hypothetical 
redactor (R) who must bear the blame. It is to be noted, 
therefore, that every appeal to the redactor is a tacit admis- 
sion on the part of the critics that their theory breaks down 
at that point.®^ 
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In view of the difficulties with which the attempt to 
analyze Genesis, or the Pentateuch as a whole, on the basis 
of the primary criteria, the names Jehovah and Elohim, is 
confronted, it is not to be wondered at that the advocates 
of this theory attach great importance to other indications 
of composite authorship. We pass on therefore to the con- 
sideration of the secondary criteria. 



Chapter II 


THE SECONDARY VARIATIONS IN DICTION 
AND STYLE 

I T FOLLOWS from the fact of the infrequent occur- 
rence of the divine names, Elohim and Jehovah, in the 
greater part of Genesis and from the further fact that this 
variation ceases to have value for the analysis after Ex. vi.g, 
that very much of the analysis of the Pentateuch must be 
based by the critics on other data. If we examine the two 
passages, Gen. i.i-ii.4a and ii.4&-iv.26, which for conven- 
ience we shall call Section I and Section II, and if, regarding 
them as being respectively the first Elohistic (P) and Jeho- 
vistic (J) passages, we compare them with a view to deter- 
mining and explaining their differences of diction, we ob- 
serve at once that the difference is marked. Some words 
are common to both, but a large number of words occurs 
only in one. It would be easy to jump to the conclusion 
that a careful tabulation of all the words in three groups — 
those found in both Sections, those found only in Section 
I, those found only in Section II — would lead at once to 
the solution of the problem. But we do not have to carry 
our investigation far to convince ourselves that an analysis 
based simply on words will be arbitrary and misleading un- 
less due regard is paid to the subject-matter of the passage 
in which they occur. 

The two accounts of creation given in these two Sections 
are in no respect contradictory But they differ in many 
ways. The account in Section I is cosmic. It tells of the 
creation of the universe. It speaks of heaven, a firmament, 
luminaries, stars, seas, dry land, sea animals, birds, land ani- 
mals and mankind (generic man, male and female) . Sec- 

40 
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tion II describes the planting of a garden to be the abode 
of man, the forming of one man, and of one woman from 
the man, of a probation and fall, of expulsion from the 
garden, of sacrifice, of murder and its results. Obviously 
the subject-matter differs considerably. The fact that the 
negative particle lo (no, not) occurs 13 times in Section 
II, and never in Section I, is wholly due to the subject- 
matter. The word occurs scores of times in P as in J. 

Stars ” are not necessarily characteristic of P because men- 
tioned only in Section I. They are referred to in the Pen- 
tateuch only 11 times; and all of the remaining 10 oc- 
currences are assigned to JE or D, not one of them to P. 
Section II mentions the offering (minchah) of Abel. 
Elsewhere in Genesis this word is used only of a present ’’ 
to men. Yet minchah is the technical word for ‘'meal- 
offering ” in Death is not referred to in Section I. 
“ Die ” occurs 3 times in Section II (ii.17, iii.3, 4) . Yet 
chap V. with its mournful refrain " and he died (8 times, 
cf. ix.29) is referred to P (except vs. 29) . Such examples 
as these show that, as it is to be expected, the subject-matter 
of a passage largely determines its phraseology. The fail- 
ure of a word to occur in a given passage is significant only 
if the subject-matter makes its use either natural or neces- 
sary, and its non-use of especial significance. With this in 
mind we proceed to examine some of the words and groups 
of words which appear in these two Sections. 

I. The Vocabularies of Sections I and II 

I. Verbs of Making 

a. Asah (make, do) , 10 times in Section I, 8 times in Section 11 , and 
frequently elsewhere; cannot be regarded as characteristic of any one docu- 
ment or period. 

h, Banah (build, make) , only in Section II (ii.22, iv.iy) . Elsewhere in 
Gen. 14 times: all J, except two, E (xxii. 9, xxxv.7) . All or most of the 
15 occurrences in Ex. and Nu. are E, or JE. (According to some critics, 
one or all of 5 occurrences in Num. xxxii. are P.) Also found 10 times in 
Deut. (usually D) . 

c. Bara (create) , seven times in Section I (i.i, 21, 27«er; ii.3, 4a) , also 
in v.i, 2 (P) ; vi.7 (J) ; and elsewhere in Pent, only Ex. xxxiv.io (RJE) and 
Deut. iv.gs (a reference to the creation of man) . 
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d. Yatsar (form) , in Section II (ii.7, 8, 19) but nowhere else in the 
Pentateuch; a noun from this root occurs in J (vi.5, viii.21) and in Deut. 
xxxisi. 

2. Verbs of Putting, Placing, Setting, Appointing 

a. Nathan (in sense of “ set ”) , once in Section I (i.17) . Elsewhere in 
Pent. Gen. ix.13 (P) , xviii.i8 and xxx.40 0 ) , xli4i (E) , Ex. (5 times, P) , 
Lev. (6 times, P or H) , Deut. (10 times) . 

b. Ntmch (in causative stem [hiphil], put; literally, cause to rest) , once 
in Section II (ii.15) , also xix.16 0 ) , Lev. xxiv.ia (H) , Nu. xv.34 (P) . 

c. Sim (put, set, appoint) , twice in Section II (ii.8, iv.15) ; in rest of 
Gen. J or E (about 45 times) , P (vi.i6) . 

d. Shith (set, put, appoint) , twice in Section II (iii.15, iv.25) , elsewhere 
in Pent. (i6 times) either J (e.g„ Ex. vii.23, x.i) or E (e.g.. Ex. xxi.22, 
30) or JE. 

3. Verbs of Dividing 

u. Badal, 5 times in Section I (14, 6, 7, 14, 18) , nowhere else in Gen.; 
11 times in Ex., Lev., Num. (all P) , 5 times in Deut. (D) . 

h. Farad, once in Section II (ii.io) , elsewhere P (x.5, 22, xiii.iib), J 
(xiii.9, 14 p], XXV.23, xxx.40) and Dt. xxxii.8. 

4. Verbs of Ruling 

a. Mashal, once in Section I (i.i8, cf. vs. 16) , twice in Section II (iii.i6, 
iv.7) ; also J (xxiv.2) , E (xxxvii.8, xlv.8, 26, Ex. xxi.8) , and Dt, xv.6. 

b. Radah, twice in Section I (i.26, 28) , and also P or H (4 times in Lev.) , 
JE (Nu. xxiv.19) . 

5. Verbs of Increase 

The combination, “ be fruitful (parah) and multiply (rabah) and fill 
(male) ” occurs in Section I (i.22, 28) and also ix.i. *‘Be fruitful and 
multiply, bring forth abundantly (sharats) ” occurs in ix.7 and in different 
form in viii.i7 t*7. ^*Be (make) fruitful and multiply” occurs 

alone or in other combinations in Gen. xvii.20, xxviii.3, xxxv.ii, xlvii.27b, 
xlviii.4, Eev. xxvi.9. All are assigned to P, though the phrasing except in 
i.22, 28 and ix.i is never twice exactly the same. Note, therefore, that these 
four verbs all occur elsewhere in Genesis outside of P: 

a, Parah (be fruitful) , in P (xvii.6) , J (xxvi.22) , E (xH.52) . 
h. Rabah (multiply) , in J (vii.176 + 10 times) , P (vii.3 4 times) , E 
(XV.1&, xli.49) . 

c. Male (fill, replenish) , P (vi.ii, 13) , J (xxv.24, I.3) , E (xxix.21) . 

d. Sharats (bring forth abundantly, creep) : (1) Verb, in Section I (i.20, 

21) also P (vii,2i, viii.17, ix.7, [5 times]) , J (Ex. viii.3) ; 

(2) Noun, in Section I (Gen. i.20) , P (vii.21. Lev. [12 times]) , Deut. xiv.ig 

(D). 

6. Verbs of Speaking 

a. Amar (say) and qara (call) , frequently in both Sections and in all 
documents of Pent, 

b, Dabar (speak) , first in viii.15 (P) , often found in P, J, E, and D. 
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The phrase “spake saying” occurs in P (viii.15, xvii.3, xxiii.3, 8, 13, 
[xxxiv.8, so]) , in J (xxxix.17, 19, 1.4) , in E ([xxxiv.8, so], xli.9, xlii.14) . 

c. Tsawah (command) , 3 times in Section II; elsewhere in Gen. P (vi.ss, 
vii.i6« 4 * 5 times) , J (vii.5, 9 + 7 times) , E (xxxii.17 + 5 times) . 

d. Barak (bless) , 3 times in Section I, elsewhere in Gen. F (v.s, vii.so, 
ix.i et pass .) , J (xii.s, 3, xxiv. [6 times], xxvii. [12 times, J or E?]) . 

e. Arar (curse) , 3 times in Section II, 6 times elsewhere in Genesis; all 
J or JE; but v. S9 is cut out of a P context. 

f. Tsaaq (cry out) , once in Section II (iv.io) , elsewhere in Pent., J (4 
times) , E (7 times) , JE (twice) , D (3 times) , P (once. Ex. xiv.15, unless 
the words, “ wherefore criest thou unto me ” are cut out of the P Section 
[vss. 15-18] and given to E) . 

7. The Two Forms of the Pronoun “ I ” 

a. Anoki, Section II (iii.io, iv.9) . Of the 55 occurrences in Genesis, 35 
are J, 18 are E, 1 is P (xxiii.4) » xv.14 is J, E, or R. 

b. Am, first in vi.17 (J*) • the 40 occurrences in Genesis, 15 are J, 
17 are E, 7 are P and 1 is in Gen. xiv., which the critics assign to an inde- 
pendent source. 

S. Words of Resemblance 

a. Demuth (likeness) , Section I (vs. 26) and v.i, 3 (P), nowhere else 
in Pent. 

b. Tselem (image) , Section I (vss. 26, 27) also in v.3, ix.6 and Nu. xxxiii. 
52, all P. 

c. Ke negdo (meet for him, i.e., corresponding to him, his counterpart) , 
Section II (ii.i8, 20) , nowhere else in this sense. 

9. Words for Land, Earth, etc. 

a. Erets (the most usual word) , 22 times in Section 1 , 10 times in Section 
II, characteristic of neither. 

b. Adamah (ground, or earth) , Section I (i.25) , Section II (14 times) , 
28 times in rest of Gen., all of which are given to J (or E) except P (vi.20, 
ix.2) . 

c. Yabbashah (dry ground) , Section I (i.9, 10) , not elsewhere in Gen.; 
in Ex. 5 times, P (xiv.16, 22, 29, xv.19) , J (iv.9) • Another word for “ dry 
ground” (charabah) occurs in J (Gen. vii.22, Ex. xiv.2ib) . 

d. Sadeh (field) , Section II (seven times) , elsewhere in Gen. J (xxiv. 
63, 65, XXV.27, 29) , P (xxiii. [8 times], xxv.9, 10) , also xiv.7. 

e. Gan (garden) , Section II (12 times) , also Gen. xiii.io (J) , elsewhere 
only Deut. xi.io. 

10. Some Miscellaneous Words Found in These Sections 

a. Basar (flesh). Section II (ii.21, 23, 24). Its next occurrence is vi,3 
(J) . Then it appears 20 times in P. The last 8 occurrences in Gen, are 
J or E. Very frequent in Lev. (Por H). 

b. Maqom (place) . Section I (1,9). Of the nearly 50 occurrences in 
Gen. only three are P (xxxv.13, 15, xxxvi.40) , elsewhere in Pent, in all 
four sources. 
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c Ereh (evening) , Section I (6 times) . Not one of the seven other 
occurrences in Gen. is P, elsewhere in Pent, in all 4 sources. 

d, Boqer (morning) , Section I (6 times) . None of the remaining 13 
occurrences in Gen. are P; in Ex.-Dt. found in all four sources. 

e, Laqach (to take) , Section II (10 times) , then in v.24 (P) ; occurs 
about 150 times in Gen., usually in J, less frequently in E, about 20 times 
in P. 

/. Zahar and neqebah (male and female) , Section I (i.27) , also P 
(v.2i. vi.19, vii,i6a) , J (vii.3, 9) ; similar expressions in rest of Pent. P (5 
times) , D (once) . 

g. Tsela (rib) , Section II (twice) , elsewhere only P (in Ex. xxv.-xl.) . 

h. Min (kind) , Section I (10 times) , also P seven times in vi.20 and vii. 
14. Elsewhere only in Lev. xi. (9 times), Dt. xiv. (4 times) and Ezek. 
xlvii.io. 

J. Yaiad (bear, beget) , three forms of this verb are used in Section 11 : 

(1) The simple form (qal) is used of parenthood, both maternal 

(bear, iii.i6, iv.i, 17 20, 22, 25) and paternal (beget, iv.18) . In the 

former sense (bear) it is found also in E and P; in the latter (beget) it 
occurs 6 times in chap. x. (four times in J, twice in vs. 24, R) and 4 times 
elsewhere in the Pent. (J [Gen. xxii.23, xxv.3], JE [Num. xi.12] and Deut. 
xxxii.18) . 

(2) A passive form (niphat) occurs in iv,i8, elsewhere in Gen., P 
(x.i + 5 times) . 

(3) Another passive (piial) occurs in iv.26: elsewhere in Gen., J 
(vi.i, X.21, 25, xxiv.15) , P (xxxv.26, xxxvi.5 [?], xlvi.22, 27) , E (xli.50, 1.23) . 
These passive forms (2) and (3) describe parenthood usually with refer- 
ence to the father (comp. Gen. xvii.iy, xlvi.20, and xli.50, xlvi.22) . 

(4) Three other expressions are to be noted: 

(a) The causative (hiphil) of this verb occurs first in Gen. v. 
(28 times) , then vi.io, xi. 10-27 (26 times) , xvii.20, xxv.19, xlviii.6, Num. 
xxvi.29, 58 — all P; also Deut. iv.25, xxviii.41 (D) . 

(b) The expression, the sons of (were) or “ these are 

the sons of,’' is found repeatedly in Gen. x., and is regarded as character- 
istic of P, where it also occurs in the genealogies in Gen. xxxv., xxxvi., 
xlvi.. Ex. vi., Num. xxvi. But in Gen. xxv.3, 4 » it is J. 

(c) Toledoth (generations) , Section I (ii.4a) and also in v.i, 
vi.9, x.i, xi.io, xi.27, xxv.12, xxv.19, xxxvi.i, xxxvi.g, xxxvii.2, Nu. iii.i. 
All of these verses are assigned in whole or part to P and regarded as 
headings. 

Derek (way) , Section 11 (iii.24) ^tid 30 times elsewhere in Gen.: J 
(18 times) , E (10 times) , P (vi.12, xlviii.y^is) . 

k, Moed (season). Section I (i.14); P (Gen. xvii.21, xxi.2) , J (Gen. 
xvili.14. Ex. ix.5, xiii.io [or JE]) , E (Ex. xxiii.15) . Beginning at Ex. xxvii. 
21 very frequently in F, 

I Terek (green [thing]) , Section I (i.30), P (Gen. ix.3) , E (Ex. x. 15c, 
Num, xxii.4?) . 

m. Reshith (beginning) , Section I (i.i) , elsewhere J (Gen. x.io, xlix.3) , 
E (Ex. xxiii.19) , J or JE (Ex. xxxiv-26) . Also in Num. and Deut. 

n, Ramos (move, creep) : (i) Verb, Section I (4 times) , also P (Gen. 
viLi4, viiiiy, 19, Lev. xi45, 46) , J (Gen. vii.8) , D (Deut. iv.iS) ; (2) 
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Noun, Section I (3 times) , also P (Gen. vi.20, vii.14, vui.17, 19, ix.3) , J 
(Gen. vi.7, vii.23) . 

o, Yare (fear) , Section 11 (iii.io) , elsewhere about 100 times in Hex., 
of which about 40 are in Deut., 20 in E, 8 in Lev. (H) , 1 in P (Ex. xxxiv. 
30) , the rest J or JE. 

p. Qaton (little, small) , Section I (i.i6) . Elsewhere in Hex. words 
from this root occur 26 times, 3 of which are in Deut. and the rest about 
equally J or E; P never. 

II. A Few Words Occurring in Early Chapters of Genesis, but not in Sec- 
tions I or II 

a. Mizbeach (altar) , J. (Gen. viii.2o6i5, xii,7, 8, xiii.4, 18, xxvi.25) ; 
E (13 times up to Ex. xxiv.6) ; beginning Ex. xxvii.i very frequent in P. 

b. Olah (burnt offering) , J (Gen. viii.20, Ex. x.25) *, E (9 times up 
to Ex. xxiv.5) ; beginning Ex. xxix.18 very frequent in P. 

c. Riach nichoach (sweet savour) , J in Gen. viii.21, then beginning with 
Ex. xxix.18, 38 times in P, 

d. Mabbul (flood) , 11 times in Genesis: P (vi.17 + 8 times), J (vii.7, 
lo). 

e. Rekush (substance) , P (Gen. xii.5, xxxi.18, xxxvi.7, xlvi.6) ; but 
XV. 14 is J, E, or R. 

/. Beritk (covenant) , P (vi.i8, repeatedly in ix.1-17 and xvii.) , J (xv. 
18, xxvi.28) , E (xxi.27, 32, xxxi.44) . 

g. Zakar (to remember) , P (viii.i, ix.15, 16, xix.ag, xxx.22fl?) , E (xl, 
14, 23, xli.9 and xlii.g) . 

h, ** X years old ” (Hebrew, son of X years ”) , P (v.32 + 16 times) , 
E (1.26). 

The above list includes 64 words or phrases. Of these 44 
occur in only one Section (^3 in Section I, and 21 in Sec- 
tion II), Six which occur in both Sections and six which 
occur in neither Section are included because they are syn- 
onymous expressions. Eight others are added under No. 
X 1 because they are of special interest. The list is not ex- 
haustive, but adequate we believe to serve as a basis for the 
following observations regarding the variations in diction 
and style in the various parts of the Pentateuch, especially 
Genesis. 

IL Observations on the Vocabularies of Sections 
I AND II 

J. The Complexity of the Analysis 

The most obvious feature of the analysis is that the far- 
ther it is carried the more complicated it becomes. It is a 
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simple, even if tedious, matter to take Sections I and II 
and arrange their vocabularies in three groups with a view 
to determining which words are common to both, which 
are found only in Section I, and which occur only in Sec- 
tion IL A large number of words would be assigned to 
each group. But when we endeavor to ascertain what 
words are characteristic of each Section, regarded as the 
beginning of a Pentateuchal document, the problem at 
once becomes complicated and difficult in the extreme. 
The farther the analysis is carried the more certain it is to 
prove confusing or conflicting. Words which do not occur 
in Section I are almost certain to occur sooner or later in 
P; and words which do not appear in Section II are almost 
certain to occur sooner or later in J or E, unless these words 
are of such rare occurrence that no inference can properly 
be drawn from their use. Of the 23 words found in Section 
I, and not in Section II, except for two which occur no- 
where else in the Pentateuch, all except generation are 
found sooner or later in J, E, or D, sometimes in all of 
them. Similarly in the case of the 21 words found in Sec- 
tion II but not in Section I, except for three rare words, all 
are found subsequently in one or more other sources. Con- 
sequently it must either be admitted that words which, on 
the basis of Sections I and II, might be regarded as charac- 
teristic of P or of J, are proved as a result of a fuller induc- 
tion not to be distinctive, or else drastic measures must be 
employed to make them so. 

That a word which is of frequent occurrence in the Old 
Testament is practically certain to appear in all the sources 
recognized by the critics is illustrated especially clearly by the 
word fear ” (yare ) . It occurs 378 times in the Old Testa- 
ment, in every book except 5 (Ezra, Esth., Cant., Obad., Nah.) , 
and about 100 times in the Hex. That it is used in Section II 
but not in Section I is readily explained by the subject-matter. 
It is found in Deut. about 40 times, is nearly as frequent in E as 
in J, and appears 8 times in H and once in P (Ex. xxxiv.30) . 
The critics try to explain its presence in P by saying that P and 
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H use the word only in the sense of “ revere '' or “ feel awe.” 
But such a rendering is decidedly forced in Ex. xxxiv.go; and 
the fact that the word is used in Chron. and Neh. in the sense 
of ** be afraid ” makes its occurrence in that sense in P entirely 
appropriate. 

In some cases the conflict in usage is quite startling: 

a. The word place ” occurs in Section I and then 
appears elsewhere in P only in three out of nearly fifty 
occurrences in Genesis. 

b. “ Commanded ” occurs 3 times in Section 11 . Else- 
where in Genesis it is found 9 times in J, 6 times in E, 7 
times in P, With Deity as subject it is: "" Jehovah Elohim 
commanded ” (ii.i6) , "" Jehovah commanded ” (vii.5) , 
'' Elohim commanded” (vi.22, vii.g, i6fl^ xxi.4) . Conse- 
quently ii.i6 and vii.5 assigned to J, and vi.22, vii.i6<2 
and xxi.4 to P. But vii.g Elohim commanded ”) has to 
be given to J or to R. 

c. The combinations of words used to express the 
command to increase or the promise of increase are espe- 
cially interesting. The three-fold combination, “ be fruit- 
ful and multiply and fill,” is a striking one. That it should 
occur twice in Section I (i.22, 28) is quite natural. It is 
equally natural that it should be repeated in ix.i, where 
owing to the flood a similar situation exists. But this exact 
combination of words occurs nowhere else, and all of the 
three words that compose it are found in other documents. 
Furthermore the combinations which do occur are quite 
varied in form. All that they have in common with the 
expression in i.22, 28, is the fact that synonyms are heaped 
up for the sake of emphasis. Yet the attempt is made to 
assign them all to P, even at the cost of splitting a verse 
(Gen. xlvii.27) . 

d. The long form of the pronoun “I ” (anoki) occurs 
twice in Section II. The critics regard the short form (ani) 
as characteristic of P. Yet anoki occurs in vs. 4 of Gen. 
xxiii., one of the few chapters in Genesis which the critics 
assign as a whole to P.®® 
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e. The same complexity appears in the case of the 
words not found in Sections I and II; 

(1) Covenant ” occurs first in Gen. vi.i8 (which is as- 
signed to P, where Elohim is used in vss. ii, 12, 13, 22) . It oc- 
curs 7 times in ix.1-17 and 13 times in chap, xvii., both of which 
passages are assigned to P because it is Elohim who makes the 
covenant. But in xv.18 we read, “ In the same day Jehovah 
made a covenant with Abram ’*! Consequently “ covenant '' 
cannot be distinctive of P. 

(2) The words Elohim remembered are assigned to 
P in Gen. viii.i. Consequently in chap. xix. the one verse 
which contains this expression (vs. 29) is cut out of a J narra- 
tive and assigned to P with the result that P tells us that Elohim 
remembered Abraham and sent Lot out of a destruction of 
which P has made not the slightest mention. In chap. xxx. the 
words ** and Elohim remembered Rachel (vs. 22a) are as- 
signed by some critics to P. But as a solitary phrase cut out of 
a JE context, they are quite unintelligible; and the addition of 
vss. 4a and gb does not contribute materially to the intelligi- 
bility or continuity of P. 

(3) Expressions which are regarded as characteristic of 
P occur first in J : e.g., “ sweet savor '' (38 times in P and 4 
times in Ezekiel) is found first in J (Gen. viii.21) ; the idea of 

clean ” animals occurs first in J (Gen. vii.2, 8; viii.20) ; the 
first mention of altars is in J (Gen. viii.20 and always J or E up 
to Ex. xxvii.) ; “ burnt offering is first mentioned in J (Gen. 
viii.20 and always J or E up to Ex. xxix.) . 

2. The Importance and Significance of E 

About half of the words listed above as occurring in Sec- 
tion I but not in Section II are later found in E and in some 
cases are more frequent in E than in P. This is significant 
in view of two facts which have been already mentioned: 
(1) that the distinction between the two Elohists (P and 
E) was, relatively speaking, a late development in the his- 
tory of the higher critical movement, and (2) that E is ad- 
tory of the higher critical movement, and (2) that E is said 
by the critics to resemble J much more than it does the 
other Elohist, P, 
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5. The Drastic Methods Used by the Critics in Making 
Their Analyses 

Only a detailed examination of the data given above 
would suffice to illustrate this point adequately. One of 
the best examples is verse 4 of chapter ii. It is a significant 
fact that Section I ends with ii.4a and Section II begins with 
ii4&. This means that the dividing line between these two 
important passages has to be made in the middle of a verse. 

The history of the critical treatment of this verse is very il- 
luminating. The word “generations [toledothy occurs in 
headings 1 1 times in Genesis (usually in the form: “ these are 
the generations of . Consequently we might expect this word 
to figure prominently in any analysis of the book. Astruc as- 
signed four of these headings (ii.4, x.i, xi.27, xxv.19) to the 
Jehovist, four (v.i, vi.9, xi.io, xxxvii.s) to the Elohist, and 
three (xxv.12, xxxvi.i, xxxix.9) to secondary sources. Eich- 
horn assigned two (x.i, xxv.is) to the Jehovist, six (v.i, vi.9, 
xi.io, xi.27, xxv.19, xxxvii.2) to the Elohist, and three (ii.4, 
xxxvi.i, xxxvi.9) to the passages which he called “ insertions.'’ 
Hupfeld vigorously defended the view that ii.4 is the heading 
of the first J passage despite the fact that he assigned nearly all 
the other headings to his Urschrift (P) . But, of course, if 
similarity or identity of language proves identity of source, all 
of these headings should belong to the same document. This 
had been asserted by Ilgen in 1798, when he divided ii.4 into 
two parts, treated the first part as the misplaced original head- 
ing of the first Elohistic Section, and assigned all the other 
headings to the same Elohist. This drastic but consistent pro- 
posal was revived by Noeldeke in 1869 and soon became the 
generally accepted view of the critics; and they have been as- 
serting ever since with growing positiveness that the “ frame- 
work ” of Genesis, as determined by these headings, belongs 
to P, the latest of the sources of Genesis.^'^ 

There are three main objections to this view: 

a. Since all the other headings precede the passages which 
they fieady this should be the case with ii.4a. To assert that 
the redactor found it at the beginning of chap. i. and trans- 
ferred it to its present position is to admit that he felt this 
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position was the more suitable of the two. This constitutes a 
strong initial presumption in favor of the view that it origi- 
nally stood there. 

fe. There is no sufficient warrant for dividing verse 4. It 
reads as follows: “ [a] These are the generations of the heaven 
and the earth when they were created, [b] in the day that 
Jehovah Elohim made earth and heaven.’’ There is in this 
verse an element of repetition which is often found in the Old 
Testament. 4b repeats and enlarges on the last clause of 4a. 
The words ** heaven ” and “ earth ” appear in both. ** Made ” 
is not, as we have seen, distinctive of Section II. It occurs more 
often in Section I. Compare especially vs. 26 (“ let us make ”) 
with vs. 27 (“ and Elohim created ”) . Create ” is not used 
exclusively in P; we find it also in J (vi.7) . Generations ” 
does not occur elsewhere in Section I. But the root from which 
it comes (“ bear ” or beget ”) occurs 9 times in Section II. 
If the words “ Jehovah Elohim ” are proof that the second part 
of this verse must be J, it would be a simple matter to assign 
the whole to that source. Splitting the verse after the word 

created ” leaves only a temporal clause to begin the first J 
section of Genesis. 

c. The claim that all of these headings belong to P is not 
favored by the contents of the passages which they introduce. 

(1) In the short Toledoth (the Fifth, Seventh, and Ninth) 
which begin at xi.io, xxv.i2, xxxvi.i respectively, no divine 
name occurs and the subject-matter is mainly genealogical. 

(2) In the Fourth (x.i-xi.g) Elohim is not used, but Jehovah 
occurs six times. The entire passage should be J (so Astruc, 
Eichhorn, Hupfeld) . But four sections totaling a dozen verses 
are cut out of it and given to P, which badly mutilates the 
genealogies of Ham and Shem. (3) In the remaining four 
Toledoth both Elohim and Jehovah occur. The Second (v.i- 
vi.8 begins with a P section and ends with a J section. The 
Third (vi.9-ix,29) begins with a P section and then J and P 
alternate. In the Sixth (xi.27-xxv.11) the first name to occur 
is Jehovah (xii.i) and tihis name occurs in all but one of the 
chapters: Elohim does not occur until xvii.3 and is found in 
only seven of the chapters. In the Eighth (xxv.19-xxxv.29) 
Jehovah occurs four times near the beginning and 24 times in 
seven other chapters. Elohim does not occur until xxvii.28 
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and then 37 times in 8 chapters. In the last of the Toledo th 
(xxxvii.2-L26) the heading is immediately followed by an E 
section (xxxvii.2&-ii) and the bulk of the passage is given to 
J and E. P does not appear until xli.46. 

This all serves to show how precarious is the claim that the 
words “ these are the generations of belong properly or ex- 
clusively to P. It was a long while before the critics felt able 
to assert confidently: The framework of Genesis belongs to 
P '1 The fact that Hupfeld, who discovered the “ distinctive 
style ” of P, assigned all of ii.4 to J is an inconvenient fact which 
has to be ignored when it is claimed that all critics are agreed 
as regards the extent of this document. 

The '' Distinctive Style'' of P 

This point is especially stressed by the critics as convinc- 
ing proof that Genesis is composite. They tell us that, 
while J and E may be at times hard to distinguish, the style 
of P is unmistakable. Consequently this claim needs care- 
ful consideration. 

a. Lived ’’ and was . . . years old.’' As an illus- 
tration of what is meant by the distinctive style of P the fol- 
lowing example is both interesting and informing. We 
have seen that the critics only gradually reached the conclu- 
sion that all of the headings (toledoth) in Genesis should 
be assigned to P and that this conclusion necessitated the 
splitting of ii4 into two parts. The second of these head- 
ings (v.i) begins a chapter which was one of the first to be 
assigned to an Elohistic source. The most obvious reason 
for assigning this chapter to P is that vss. 1-2, refer to and 
almost quote from chap, i.26-28 (P) . Yet it is chap. iv.25~ 
26 (J) which first mentions Seth. Gen. v. is largely genea- 
logical. So it was inferred that the writer of this (Elohistic) 
source was fond of genealogy. The word “ lived ” occurs 
often in it (16 times in vss. 3--3o) . But in vs. 32 we meet 
for the first time a different expression, “years old” 
Noah was 500 years old,” which is literally “ Noah was a 
son of 500 years ”) . Since the usual expression in this 
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chapter is '' lived/’ we would expect the critics to regard 
this new phrase “ years old ” as indicative of another source 
(J or E?) . On the contrary, they consider it so characteris- 
tic of P that they assign all but one of the 1 8 occurrences in 
Genesis to P, even in the case of vii.6, xii.4&^ xxv.26&^ 
xxvi.34, xxxvii.ga^ xli.46, cutting short passages varying in 
length from half a verse to two verses out of a J or E context 
to give them to P.®® In fact the only verses in the Hexa- 
teuch not assigned to P in which this phrase occurs are: E 
(Gen. 1.26, Josh, xxiv.29) , JE (Ex. xxxii.ii, Josh, xiv.y, 
10) , D (Deut, xxxi.2) The principal reason the critics 
want to assign this phrase to P is apparently because it oc- 
curs a number of times in such passages as Gen. xvii., Lev. 
xxvii., and Num. i.-x. But the obvious explanation of its 
occurrence in them is simply because they deal with ques- 
tions of age (age at parenthood, circumcision, census-tak- 
ing, death) . Unless it is to be argued that P alone could 
have been interested in ages, it is difficult to see why the ex- 
pression “ years old ” should be distinctive of P. The arbi- 
trary way in which passages which refer to age are cut out of 
J, E, or D contexts and the fact that even then the critics 
have not succeeded in eliminating it wholly from those 
sources is a clear indication that there is no sufficient basis 
for regarding this phrase as distinctive of P. This example 
is especially instructive because it shows how misleading 
and contradictory the clues appealed to by the critics often 
are. The natural assumption, according to critical princi- 
ples, that years old ” (vs.32) must belong to a different 
source from “ lived ” (vss. 1-30) is contradicted by its fre- 
quent occurrence in P elsewhere in the Pentateuch. 

h. Another example of this distinctive style is the use of the 
word “ kind.” In Gen. i., vi.20, xii.14, it occurs 17 times and 
is always P. It occurs 9 times in Lev. xi., also P. Yet we find it 
4 times in Deut. xi., the only other passage in the Pentateuch 
where the distinction between clean and unclean animals is 
discussed. This shows that this word is just as characteristic of 
D as of P where the subject treated is the same.^° 
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c, Gen. xli.46 is especially noteworthy, because it is the only 
verse between xxxvii.2& and xlvi.6 which the critics assign defi- 
nitely to P. It reads as follows: “ And Joseph was thirty years 
old when he stood before Pharaoh king of Egypt. And Joseph 
went out from the presence of Pharaoh, and went throughout 
all the land of Egypt.’^ Many critics, e.g., Wellhausen, limit P 
to the first half of the verse. Obviously it is assigned to P pri- 
marily because it contains the expression “ years old.” But this 
sentence also contains the expression, “ Pharaoh king of Egypt.” 
This title is unusual. The king of Egypt is usually called sim- 
ply “ Pharaoh ” in the Pentateuch. Consequently if “ years 
old ” is distinctive of P, it might be argued that Pharaoh king 
of Egypt” is distinctive also. And the fact that five of the 
seven remaining occurrences are found in P might seem to 
favor such a conclusion. But the facts indicate otherwise. In 
Ex. vi.2-vii.13 (P) where “Pharaoh king of Egypt” occurs 
four times (vss. 11, 13, 27, 29), “Pharaoh” is used 16 times. 
Similarly in the portions of Ex. xiv. which are assigned to P 
(about half of the chapter) , “ Pharaoh ” is used 9 times, “ Phar- 
aoh king of Egypt ” only once (vs. 8) . The natural explana- 
tion is emphasis. This is especially clear here in Gen. xli.46. 
It was after he had been a slave in Egypt for 13 years that Joseph 
suddenly and unexpectedly “ stood before Pharaoh king of 
Egypt/* The fact that the full expression occurs in Deut. vii.8, 
xi.3 indicates clearly that it cannot be regarded as distinctive 
of P. 

d. The critics regard the name “ Padan Aram ” as distinc- 
tive of P. E.g., Addis remarks, “ So always in P. The older 
documents have Aram Naharaim [AV, Mesopotamia].” 
The facts are these: (i) Aram Naharaim occurs only twice in 
the entire Pentateuch. It is used in Gen. xxiv.io (J) of the 
abode of Abraham's kin, in Deut. xxiii.4 (D) of Balaam's home. 
(2) Padan Aram is mentioned 10 times in the Pentateuch (Gen. 
XXV.20, xxviii. 2 , 5, 6, 7, xxi.i8&^ xxxiii.i8a, xxxv.9, 26, xlvi.15) 
and Padan once (xlviii.7) . All of these passages are assigned to 
P. But xxxi.i8& and xxxiii.i8a are the only passages (each less 
than a verse) in three entire chapters (xxxi.-xxxiii.) which 
are assigned to P. These chapters belong in other respects 
wholly to the “ older documents ” (J and E) . It is only when 
a part of a verse is cut out of chapter xxxi. and part of a verse 
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out of chapter xxxiii., that the statement can be made “ So al- 
ways in P.” <2 

It is by such methods and by building up such an intri- 
cate chain of differentia that the style of P is made distinc- 
tive and characteristic. This “ distinctive style ” of P is a 
striking illustration of arbitrary analysis. It is largely due 
to the character of the material assigned to this document. 
“ Generations ” or genealogies and statements as to age are 
nearly always given to P; and various statistical data are 
largely assigned to P. This fact will help to explain how 
the style of P becomes “ distinctive.” 

5. The Uncertainty of the JE Analysis 

It has been already pointed out that Hupfeld divided the 
Elohistic document into two sources, and that he did this 
on the ground that, except for its use of Elohinij the Second 
Elohist (E) resembles the style of the Jehovist rather than 
the distinctive style of the First Elohist (P) . This ex- 
plains the fact that the critics not seldom differ as to 
whether a given passage should be assigned to J or to E and 
that they find the disentanglement of JE narratives difficult 
and at times impossible. To distinguish between sources 
which they admit resemble one another in style must be 
much harder than to recognize a source whose style is re- 
garded as “distinctive” and “unmistakable.” All that 
they can be sure of in many instances is that as far as style is 
concerned a passage does not belong to P. They are agreed, 
for example, that Gen. xv. does not contain any P sections. 
But there has been much difference of opinion as to 
whether it belongs to J as Hupfeld maintained or just how 
much of it is E or R. One of the most intricate of the par- 
titionings of this chapter (that of Gunkel as used by Skin- 
ner) divides it into about twenty-five fragments and as- 
signs 11 to J, 8 to E and 6 to R. The reason the attempt to 
analyze JE is carried to such extremes will appear more 
clearly later. But it cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
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this recognition of E as a source distinct from P on the 
ground that it resembles J, is a significant admission that 
a large part of the ‘‘ Elohistic document lacks many of the 
features which properly belong to it. The appearance of 
E at Gen. xv, or xx. is a confession that at least as early as 
that the distinctive style of the Elohist ceases to be distinc- 
tive. A second Elohist whose style is not distinctive appears 
at that point. 

The complexity of the JE analysis is clearly indicated by the 
fact that the critics have long regarded J as itself composite. 
Wellhausen, Kuenen, and Budde recognized a second J source 
in the early chapters of Genesis, especially in the Flood narra- 
tive, Smend (1912) endeavored to trace this double source 
throughout the Pentateuch, as did also Eissfeldt (1922) who 
distinguished between an older document L (“lay"’ source) 
and a younger which he called J. Pfeiffer (1941) finds in the J 
document (as ordinarily defined) a source which he regards as 
of Southern or Edomite origin and designates by S (South or 
Seir) . Unlike Smend and Eissfeldt he limits it to Genesis. He 
also subdivides it into S and S^. He finds the beginning of both 
of these sources in Gen. ii. and divides the J material in chaps, 
i.-xi. nearly equally between them, giving J’s account of the 
flood to S^ in toto, Pfeiffer traces S as far as the end of chap, 
xxxviii.; S^ ends with xxv.4. Despite the fact that the general 
opinion among critics since Astruc has been that J begins in 
Gen. ii., Pfeiffer declares that In thought and form S-S^ is 
totally at variance with J.*' One of the notable results of this 
analysis is that it makes J begin as abruptly in Gen. xii. as E 
does in chap. xv. or xx.^^ 

6. The Inconsistencies of the Critics. 

The general thesis of the critics is that differences in 
style, especially the use of different words to express the 
same idea, is an indication that a passage is composite. But 
their application of this principle is arbitrary and incon- 
sistent. A few examples will serve to illustrate this. 

a. At times the critics resort to drastic measures to secure 
a verse or fragment of a verse for the “ right ’’ source. 
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(1) This is shown as we have seen in their partitioning of 
Gen. ii.4. They defend it on the ground that the heading must 
belong to P; and they point out that create is used in 4a 
and make ” in 4b, But in chap. i. we find “ make ” used in 
vs. 26 and “create’' (3 times) in vs. 27. Yet both verses are 
assigned to the same source. And if the use of “ create ” is to 
be regarded as distinctive of P in Gen. ii.4a^ its occurrence in 
vi.7 (J) has to be ignored or explained as the work of the 
redactor. 

(2) Similarly, the use of two different words for “dry 
ground ” in Ex. xiv. is regarded as proof that vss. 16, 22, 29 in 
which the one word occurs are P; so the middle part of vs. 21 
(P) is cut out and assigned to J because the other word ap- 
pears in it. But in Ex. iv.g, P’s word appears in 

(3) “ Male and female ” is regarded as characteristic of 
P in Gen. i.26, v.2, vi.19 and vii.i6a; and it is pointed out that 
in vii.2~3 (J) another expression is used for male and female 
(literally, “ a man and his wife ”) . Consequently the fact that 
the very expression which is distinctive of P in i.26, v.2, vi.19 
and vii.i6iz also occurs in vii.3, 9, which is assigned to J has to 
be ignored or it must be said that it was “ borrowed by the re- 
dactor from P.” Such analyses are all based on the assumption 
that the use of different expressions to convey the same idea 
implies difference in source. 

fc. On the other hand, the occurrence in the same passage 
of two different words with the same or approximately the 
same meaning is sometimes simply ignored. 

(1) The use of two words for “earth” or “ground” 
(erets^ 22 times; adamah^ once, vs. 25) in Section I is simply 
ignored, despite the fact that “ ground ” (adamah) is in Gene- 
sis almost always assigned to J or E. 

(2) Similarly the fact that in Section I we find two verbs 
for “rule ” and in Section 11 three verbs for “set, place, ap- 
point ” is ignored. There would be just as much warrant for 
assigning Gen. ii.Sez (“ and He placed [^zm] there the man ”) 
and vs. 15 (“ and Jehovah Elohim took the man and put him 

in the garden of Eden ”) to different sources as for 
many other partitionings which are undertaken by the critics. 

(3) If difference in diction means difference in source, 
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and unto Enoch was born Irad: and Irad begat (qal) 
Mehujael/' should be split up and given to different sources, 
especially since was born is found in P. 

(4) The sudden appearance of the expression, “ and 
Noah was five hundred years old ” (Gen. v.32) , in a chapter 
where the formula “ and — lived — years has been used 9 
times of the age of a man at parenthood is as remarkable as al- 
most any variation to be found in Genesis. But, as has been 
pointed out above, this verse is given to P and the phrase is 
even regarded as distinctive of P. 

(5) In Gen. x. the analysis is largely determined by the 

words “ begat (6 times, J) and “ the sons of (were) ” (8 

times, P) . Yet Gen. xxv.3, 4, where both expressions occur in a 
genealogy which is too brief to be divided, is usually assigned 
to J or the hand of the redactor is seen in it. 

(6) In Gen. xxiv. the word “ draw (water) ’’ occurs fre- 
quently. In Ex. ii.i6, 19, a different verb is used to express the 
same idea. Both passages are assigned to J. 

(7) Gen. XXV. 1-7 is assigned to E in the main. Three 
different expressions are used of the same event: vs. 1, “the 
God (El) that appeared (raah) ; vs. 3, “ the God (El) that 
answered (anah) ; vs. 7, “ there God (Elohim) appeared “ 
(galah) . In these three verses two different divine names are 
used and three different verbs. Yet all three verses are given 
to E. 

(8) Two words are used for “ assembly or “ congrega- 
tion ” in the Hexateuch. Qahal occurs 35 times and in all six 
books; edah is used nearly four times as often, but is not found 
in Gen. or Deut. Qahal occurs in J (Gen. xlix.6) , in E (Num. 
xxii.4) , in JE (Num. xvi.33) , in D (11 times) , and in D^ (Josh. 
viii.35) • That is, 15 out of 35 occurrences are not in P. This 
would suggest that qahal is to be regarded as an early (non-P) 
word. Edah on the other hand is frequently used in P. Conse- 
quently the following facts are significant. All but 3 of the 
remaining 20 occurrences of qahal are found in ten chapters 
in which edah also occurs. Six of these chapters (Ex, xii. and 
xvi.; Num. x., xiv., xvi., and xx.) are regarded as composite 
by the critics; and Driver assigns considerable portions of each 
to JE. This would at least suggest that these words would fig- 
ure in the analysis: qahal being JE, edah being P. But Driver 
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assigns all the passages in these chapters in which either one or 
both of these words occur to P (Ex. xvi.33 is JE, as stated 
above) . The variation in diction is especially noticeable in 
Num. XX., where qahal occurs in vss. 4, 6, 10, 12 and edah in 
vss. ia/ 2 , 8^^^ 11, 22, 27, 29. Yet, although Driver assigns ten 
verses of this chapter to JE, even splitting vs.i, he gives all four 
of the verses in which qahal occurs to P. Note particularly 
Num. xvi.3, where both words occur. The remaining four 
chapters (Lev. iv. and xvi.; Num. xv. and xix.) are assigned in 
their entirety to P. 

Such passages as the above make it clear that variations 
in diction and style are not necessarily indicative of diver- 
sity of source, the critics themselves being judges. When 
they fit into the analysis, they are appealed to as proving 
that a narrative is composite. When they do not do this, 
they are ignored. 

7. The Prominent Role of the Redactor 

As in the case of the divine names a great weakness of this 
analysis is to be found in the prominent r 61 e which the re- 
dactor or redactors play in it. The main function of these 
redactors was according to the critics to combine their 
sources, using passages or excerpts from each and combin- 
ing them as they saw fit. Sometimes, we are told, they 
quoted them verbatim; and the exact words used in a verse 
are pointed to as clear evidence of the source to which it is 
to be assigned. Sometimes they edited them, making in- 
tentional changes. Sometimes they blundered, making 
mistakes which the critics feel at liberty to correct. 

(1) The fact that Gen. ii.4a stands at the end of Section I 
indicates very clearly that it is not the heading of that section. 
To say that it originally stood at the beginning but was trans- 
ferred by the redactor to the end, is simply to attribute one 
of the first major difiSculties encountered by the analysis to an 
editor who did not hesitate to make radical changes in the 
sources at his disposal, and blundered in the attempt. 

(2) The critics are insistent that yaZad (qal) in the sense of 
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“ beget belongs to J. But in Gen. x.24 where it occurs twice 
they either assign the verse to the redactor, since Arphaxad is 
mentioned only in vs. ss (P) , or ignore the inconsistency. 

(3) It may seem very simple and easy to account for the 
presence in a passage which the critics regard as J (Gen. vii.y- 
10) of three expressions (“ two and two,'’ male and female," 
and God ") which they consider to be characteristic of P by 
saying “ borrowed by the redactor from P." ^ is ^ con- 

fession of weakness the significance of which should be obvious 
to every reader. 

It has already been pointed out, but in view of its im- 
portance the point cannot be too much stressed, that in as- 
signing to the redactor the role of editor and making him 
responsible for all the cases where the analysis does not 
work out as they think it should, the critics resort to a de- 
vice which is destructive of their whole position. For the 
critics to blame the failure of the analysis to work out satis- 
factorily on an unknown redactor who has changed the text 
of his sources is equivalent to changing the actual text 
which the critics have before them in the interest of their 
theory as to what that text originally was. To put it 
bluntly, it is what is called ‘‘ doctoring the evidence.'' By 
such means any theory can be proved or disproved. 



Chapter III 


CONCLUSIONS REGARDING THE DICTION OF 
THE PENTATEUCH 

I N VIEW of the importance attached by the critics to the 
diction and phraseology of the Pentateuch and the 
prominent role it has played in the documentary analysis, 
it will be well for us before passing on to consider the last 
two arguments for this analysis to state and defend our 
conclusions regarding this argument against the unity of 
the Pentateuch. These are three in number: (i) that the 
diction of the Pentateuch is good and effective; (2) that 
the critical analysis rests on a fundamentally false basis; and 
(3) that the critics attempt the impossible. 

I. The Style of the Pentateuch Is Good and 

Effective 

The fact that there are other marked differences in dic- 
tion and phraseology in the Pentateuch besides the varia- 
tions in the divine names is obvious, and it is generally 
recognized. The important point to notice is that they are 
in accord with good usage, especially Semitic usage. The 
three features which were noted in the case of the divine 
names appear also in the use of other words and expres- 
sions: sameness and variety and the use of stereotyped ex- 
pressions. 

a. Sameness or Uniformity of Diction 

Frequent repetition of a word, a phrase, or a passage 
tends to become monotonous. Monotony is a serious fault 
which good writers seek to avoid. But identical repetition 
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may also be impressive and emphatic. It is also character- 
istic of what may be called a business, legal, or official style. 

(1) The frequent repetition of the words ‘‘ lived ” (i6 
times) and ‘‘died'’ (8 times) in Gen. v. is in harmony with 
the simple genealogical or tabular form of the chapter; and 
the oft repeated “ and he died " is like the solemn tolling of a 
bell, a tragic confirmation of the word of Jehovah Elohim (ii. 
17) and a terribly conclusive refutation of the serpent’s lie 
(iii.4) . To use two or three different words here would be 
stilted, and would weaken the emphasis and be out of keep- 
ing with the character of the passage. 

(2) The close resemblance between the phraseology of 
fiat and fulfilment in Gen. i. almost amounts to tautology. 
But it serves to stress the all-important fact, that what God 
commanded He also brought to pass: “ He spake and it was 
done.” And the slight variations in phrasing which occur are 
significant in themselves and perhaps intended to keep the 
reader from skipping hastily over what might seem to be mere 
repetition. 

(3) The account of the making of the tabernacle and of 
its erection and dedication (Ex. xxxv.~xl. P) follows closely 
the exact phraseology of the instructions given to Moses (chaps, 
xxv.-xxxi. P) . The writer might have contented himself with 
saying simply that the instructions were carried out “ as the 
Lord commanded Moses.” But the repetition is designed to 
stress this important fact by detail and specification. 

(4) Num. vii. (P) is the longest chapter in the Pentateuch 
(89 verses) . This is due to the fact that the list of the gifts 
of each of the 12 princes of Israel is given in full, despite the 
fact that they are identical. These identical lists are repeated 
12 times and 6 verses are given to each list, 72 verses in all. 
It is easy to say that this simply means that the 12 lists were in- 
corporated in Numbers. But why the repetition? Some descrip- 
tions in the Pentateuch are very brief and concise, e.g., that of 
the ark in Gen. vi. Why not this one? Apparently the inten- 
tion was to make it perfectly clear that for the service of the 
altar each of the twelve tribes through its prince made exactly 
the same contribution. No tribe was to have any superior 
claim to the altar of God: all of the tribes were to share equally 
in its privileges. 
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(5) Exact repetition is especially characteristic of lists 
and statistics. In Num. xxxiii. the Hebrew uses only one word 
for pitched ’’ and one for journeyed.” Each occurs 42 
times. The constant recurrence of the same words is quite 
natural and appropriate in such a list. And the monotony of 
the repetition may even suggest how long and tedious was the 
journey from Egypt to the land of promise. 

fc. Variety 

There are many passages in the Pentateuch which show 
that the writer had at his command, when needed, a wide 
and varied vocabulary. Such variety of phrasing is neces- 
sary when an idea is to be amplified or emphasized. 

(1) The account of Abraham’s death is a good example 
of such variety: “ And Abraham gave-up-the-ghost {gawd) and 
died in a good old age, an old man and full (of years) and was 
gathered to his people (kinsmen) and Isaac and Ishmael his 
sons buried him ” (xxv.Sf. P) . Almost exactly the same phrase- 
ology is used of Isaac’s death (xxxv.29) and the expressions 
“ gave-up-the-ghost ” and was gathered to his people ” are 
used of Ishmael (xxv.17) , of Jacob (xlix.33, cf. vs. 29) , and of 
Aaron (Num. xx.29, cf. vs. 24) . That this unusual phrasing is 
due to the special dignity of the persons whose decease is here 
described is indicated by the fact that the deaths of Deborah 
(xxxv.8) and of Rachel (vs. 19) are described by the simple 
words, and she died and was buried.” There is no reason 
why the brief account of the deaths of Deborah and Rachel 
cannot be from the same pen (E) as the elaborate obituary of 
Isaac (vs. 29) . Yet the critics insist on assigning the account 
of Isaac’s death and all the passages where ” gave-up-the-ghost ” 
and “ was gathered to his people ” occur to P. 

(2) Similarly, the obituary on Abraham’s life is recorded 
in xxvi.5 in a combination of words which is unique in the 
Book of Genesis, yet most appropriate to his unique career: 
“ because Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept my charge, my 
commandments, my statutes, and my laws ” (xxvi.5 J) 

(3) Of the Israelites we read, “ And the children of Israel 
were fruitful, and teemed, and became many, and became 
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mighty, exceedingly exceedingly, and the land was filled with 
them” (Ex. i.7, P) . . 

(4) Of Pharaoh's chariots and horses we are told, ” The 
enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, I will divide spoil, 
my desire shall be satiated on them, I will draw out my sword, 
my hand shall despoil them " (Ex. xv.g, E) . 

In the four passages just quoted the heaping together of 
synonymous or nearly synonymous expressions occurs in close 
connection, in single verses. But it is not at all necessary that 
it should be so restricted. If, for example, P can use the words 
give-up-the-ghost ” and ” die " in the same verse in describ- 
ing the death of eminent individuals (Gen. xxv.8, 17, xxxv.29) , 
there is no apparent reason why in Gen. vii.s if . “ died " (vs. 22) 
should be J and ** gave-up-the-ghost ” (vs. 21, AV and ARV, 
died ”) should be P. 

(5) The Hebrew language expresses the idea of “de- 
stroy ” in many different ways.®® In Gen. xviii.-xix. four dif- 
ferent verbs are used to express this idea. One is used nine 
times, another four, another three times, a fourth is used once.®^ 
Two of these words occur in the same verse only twice. Besides 
this two other expressions occur, the word “ spare ” is used once, 
the word “ do ” twice. Yet the whole of this passage (except 
xix.29) assigned to J; and two of these words appear in the 
one verse (xix.29) , which the critics assign to P. This means 
that in the use of words for “ destroy ” J is permitted a varied 
style which in the case of many other words is rigidly denied 
him. 

(6) Gen. xxiv. (J) is marked to a considerable extent by 
repetition and there is a certain sameness in the repetition due 
to the desire of the servant of Abraham to make it clear how 
carefully he carried out his master's command and how won- 
derfully God heard and answered his prayer for manifest guid- 
ance (compare especially vss. 34-48 with vss. 1-33) . Yet along 
with the repetition there is much variety in statement. This 
appears quite clearly in the words which are used to describe 
Rebekah. She is referred to as an ishshah, i.e., a “ woman " 
(vss. 5, 8, 39, 44) who is to be a “ wife ” (vss. 3, 4, 7, 37, 38, 40, 
51, 67) . She is called a naarah (“damsel,” vss, 14, 16, 28, 55, 
57) . Once she is called a bethulah^ i.e., a “virgin” (vs. 16) 
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and once an almah (vs. 43, cf. Isa. vii.i4) which means the same 
thing. Eleven times she is called “ Rebekah (vss. 15, 29, 30, 
45# 5^* 53# 5^# 59# ^o# ^7) » the name being introduced pro- 

leptically at vs. 15. Her relatives, for example, call her “ Re- 
bekah (vs. 51) , ** the damsel ” (vss. 55, 57) , our sister ’’ (vs. 
60) . 

(7) As a study in Hebrew style Ex. iii.-xv. is very inter- 
esting. The deliverance of Israel from Egyptian bondage is its 
great theme. '‘Let my people go’’ (v.i) is the demand of 
Jehovah. " I know not Jehovah, neither will I let Israel go ” 
is Pharaoh’s bold retort. So “ Let go ” becomes the slogan 
which meets us 40 times in these chapters (in J, E, and P) . The 
frequent repetition of this one word is clearly emphatic. On 
the other hand there is much variety in expression in these 
chapters. Three different verbs are used to describe the ob- 
stinacy of Pharaoh’s heart, and each describes it both as a con- 
dition for which Pharaoh is himself responsible and to an act 
of Jehovah. One word means “ strong ” (chazaq) and is given 
to P and E. The second word means “ hard ” (qashah) and is 
P and JE. The third word is “ heavy ” (qabed) and it is as- 
signed to J.®2 We read also that he " was unwilling ” (Ex. 
X.27 E) , that he “ refused ” (3 times, J) . Consequently this 
passage is marked both by variety and by sameness of expres- 
sion, and judging by the passages already cited there is no rea- 
son why the variety in diction should be regarded as evidence 
that this group of chapters is of composite authorship. 

(8) The ark is referred to about 30 times in Josh, iii.-viii. 
It is variously described as: (a) “ the ark ” (6 times) , (b) " the 
ark of Jehovah (your God) ” (8 times) , (c) “ the ark of the 
covenant ” (6 times) , (d) " the ark of the covenant of Jehovah 
(your God)” (7 times), (e) ” the ark of the testimony ” (iv.i6), 
(/) " the ark of Jehovah the Lord of all the earth ” (iii.13) . In 
chap, iv., where the ark is mentioned 7 times, five of these six 
expressions occur. Especially noteworthy is the expression 
"the ark of the testimony” (vs. 16). Since elsewhere this 
phrase occurs frequently in P, this verse is assigned to P or R. 
But "testimony” occurs also in E (Ex. xxxii.15). We have 
here a good illustration of a varied style, which avoids the mo- 
notony of identical repetition. When chap, vi.6 refers to " the 
ark of the covenant ” and then to " the ark of Jehovah ” the in- 
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tention of the writer is especially plain (c£. 1 Sam. iv., especially 
vs. 4) . That “ the ark of the covenant of Jehovah should be 
referred to both as “ the ark of Jehovah and as '' the ark of 
the covenant is natural and eminently proper. 

c. Stereotyped Expressions 

That frequently used phrases tend to become stereotyped 
has already been noted in the case of the divine names. But 
it is equally true of other expressions: 

(1) A very instructive illustration of this is the use of 
the two forms of the pronoun “ I.” The critics point out that 
the short form {ani) occurs 138 times in Ezekiel, 130 times in 
P, 30 in Chronicles, while anoki occurs but once in each 
(Ezek. xxxvi.58, Gen. xxiii.4, 1 Chr. xvii.i) . This they regard 
as conclusive proof that the longer form is early and the shorter 
late.®^ At first glance these figures are very impressive. But a 
little scrutiny of them reveals the following significant facts: 
(a) The expression “ (and ye [they] shall know that) I am 
Jehovah occurs 60 times in Ezekiel and nearly 50 times in P 
(and H) . In this expression ani is always used. This means 
that nearly half of the occurrences of ani in Ezekiel and more 
than one-third of those in P and H are found in this one ex- 
pression. (b) This formula, as we may call it, I am Je- 
hovah,'' occurs in what the critics regard as early literature 
(Gen. xv.7, J, E, or R; xxviii.13, J; Ex. vii.iya, J) ; and in all 
of these three instances anoki occurs two or three times in the 
context. This indicates that the use of ani in this expression 
was regarded as appropriate by J no less clearly than by P. 

(2) “ Levites " is the name usually given to the descend- 
ants of Levi; “ sons of Levi " is comparatively rare. “ Levites " 
occurs more than 50 times in Numbers, “ sons of Levi " only 6 
times. In chap. iii. “ Levite " occurs 12 times, sons of Levi " 
once (vs. 15) ; in chap, xviii. the former expression occurs 5 
times, the latter once (vs. 21) . Since ‘‘Levites ” is the usual 
expression in P, and since “sons of Levi" occurs in J (Ex. 
xxxii.26, 28) , D (Deut. xxi.5, xxxi.9) and JE (Deut. xxx.8) , 
it might well be argued that this latter expression is character- 
istic of the earlier sources and that the 7 other occurrences in 
the Hexateuch (Num. iii. 15, iv.2, XVL7, 8, 10, xviii.21; Josh. 
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xxi,io) should be cut out of P and given to JE or D. This 
would apply especially to Num. xvi. a considerable portion of 
which is given to JE. 

(3) Spake . . . saying ” is a phrase which appears first 
in Gen. viii.15 (P) . It occurs occasionally elsewhere in Genesis 
in J, E, and P. It is very frequent in the rest of the Pentateuch. 
“Spake . . . and said’’ occurs but rarely (Gen. xix.14, xliii. 
igf. [cf. xviii.59] in J; xlii.7 in E) . It is usually “ spake unto 
. . . saying,” less frequently “spake with . . . saying.” Yet 
we find that P uses the former in viii.15, ^ 3 ^ xxxiv.20 and 
the latter in xvii.3, xxiii.8, xxxiv.8, xli.9. Why does P use 
“ unto ” in xx.g, 13 and “ with ” in vs. 8 of the same chapter? 

Such an example as the one just given illustrates the fact 
that even in the case of expressions which occur so frequently 
as to become stereotyped, the monotony of style which results 
from exact repetition can be avoided to some extent. 

11. The Critical Analysis Rests on a False Basis 

Careful examination, in the light of the preceding dis- 
cussion, of the basic contention of the critics that variation 
in diction and style implies diversity of authorship justifies 
the conclusion that the critical analysis rests on a funda- 
mentally erroneous principle. We have already observed 
that it is generally regarded as a mark of a good writer that 
he has command of an ample vocabulary. A meagre vo- 
cabulary suggests paucity of ideas and slight ability to ex- 
press them. The vocabulary of the average man and aver- 
age writer of today may be counted in the hundreds. In 
the case of a great writer it is counted by the thousands. A 
good violinist does not do all his playing on one string, or 
a pianist use only one finger. A good writer shows his mas- 
tery of language by the varied and precise use which he 
makes of words. Yet the theory of the critics is that variety 
in diction and style indicates diversity of authorship. This 
means that the vocabulary of the Pentateuch, aside from 
what we might call the ‘‘ small change of speech, is to be 
divided between four different authors or sources. The 
Pentateuch is not a large book. In the average octavo edi- 
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tion of the Authorized Version it is not over 250 pages long. 
Its vocabulary is not immense. The reader of ordinary in- 
telligence can read it easily and aside from archaisms and 
technical terms there are comparatively few words that send 
him to the dictionary. Yet we are asked to believe that 
except in the case of words which occur frequently and are 
widely distributed in it, the vocabulary of the Pentateuch 
is to be divided between four main writers or schools of 
writers who have to be assisted by several redactors. The 
tendency of this is to restrict the vocabulary of each of these 
sources: to put a premium on meagreness of vocabulary 
and monotony of style and to regard variety as a liability, a 
suspicious feature suggesting diversity of authorship. This 
we believe to be a fundamental error. And the proof that 
this is the case lies in the fact that if applied to many other 
documents which are of considerable length, deal with a 
variety of subjects, and use that variety of diction which is 
the mark of a good writer, yet are known to be the work of a 
single author, they could be divided up in the same way as 
the critics divide the Pentateuch, into a number of con- 
flicting documents. 

The inconsistency with which the critics apply this prin- 
ciple that variety in diction implies diversity of source is a 
clear indication of the uncertainty of this alleged criterion. 
Examples of this inconsistency have been given above. 
Deut. xxv.5— 10 will serve as a further illustration. This 
brief passage contains the law of levirate marriage. Three 
different words are used to describe the unwillingness of 
the husband's brother to fulfil his obligation: viz., “re- 
fuse " {maan, vs. 7) , “ like (not) ” (chafats, vss. 7, 8) , “ will 
(not) " {abah, vs. 7) . Three different expressions are used 
to indicate the intent of the law: viz., “ that his name be not 
blotted out of Israel (vs. 6) , “ to raise up unto his brother 
a name in Israel (vs. 7) , “ build up his brother s house “ 
(vs. 9). Emphatic repetition is especially noticeable in 
vs. 7: “ My husband’s brother refuseth to raise up unto his 
brother a name in Israel; he will not perform the duty of 
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a husband's brother unto me." This passage is given as a 
whole to D. But the variations in phrasing and the em- 
phatic repetition are essentially the same as are made the 
basis of source analysis in such “ test passages " as the Flood 
Narrative. If such a passage as this is not composite — 
Driver, for example, does not even raise the question — 
there is no reason why many similar passages should be par- 
titioned by the critics; there is no warrant for such hair- 
splitting analyses as they often indulge in. If this passage 
is a good example of Hebrew writing, it shows that the use 
of a variety of words and expressions to emphasize and 
elaborate a rule or regulation, or to describe an event, is as 
natural and proper in the Hebrew of the Pentateuch as it 
is admitted to be in many other types of literature. 

III. The Critics Attempt the Impossible 

The difficulties which the literary analysis of the Penta- 
teuch encounters at many points and the arbitrary and in- 
consistent way in which the difficulties are solved by the 
critics is also a clear indication that the task they have set 
themselves is an impossible one. In the case of the second- 
ary criteria as in that of the divine names, it is very easy to 
call attention to variations in diction and style. It is not so 
easy to explain them. The old saying, A fool can ask 
questions which a wise man cannot answer,’’ has its appli- 
cation to many of the problems and difficulties raised by 
the critics. The problems of literary style are complex 
because the personal equation figures so markedly in them. 
It is quite obvious that when the same idea is to be ex- 
pressed several times there are two ways of doing this, by 
repeating the same words or by using different words, by 
identity or variety of expression. But when is the one to 
be employed and when the other? This is a question as to 
which experts may well differ. 

What living writer, if called upon to account for his 
use of a particular word or phrase, would be able in every 
case to give a reason for his preference? Yet in the case of 
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a document written centuries ago and under quite different 
circumstances from those in which the modern critics find 
themselves, these critics claim that they are able to decide 
exactly what a writer could or could not say, and on this 
basis to determine what part of the document belongs or 
does not belong to him. We may admire the courage of 
the critics, but we cannot commend them for their com- 
mon sense. There is in literary style an elusive, imponder- 
able something which defies analysis. Of this we shall give 
several illustrations. 

j. Buchan's Defense of Sir Walter Scott 

John Buchan was a great admirer of Sir Walter Scott. In a 
paper read to the English Association in 1923 and published 
in his Homilies and Recreations (1926), Buchan says in an- 
swering the critics who denounce the unevenness of Scott's 
style: “ Let us grant that he could write abominably. But is 
there any great writer, especially any great novelist, who does 
not sometimes nod? Dickens has appalling lapses of style; so 
has Thackeray; so has George Meredith, though his habit of 
twisted language often disguises their feebleness." For an illus- 
tration Buchan turns to “ a very great modern " [Thomas 
Hardy]. He declares that the last two paragraphs of The Wood- 
landers are the most beautiful passage written in our day by 
any novelist." “ It is so beautiful that I am almost ashamed 
to pick a hole in it.” He quotes two-thirds of a sentence and 
says, Could anything be better? ” Then he quotes the rest of 
the sentence and says, “ Could anything be worse? ” Had 
Buchan been a devotee of the higher criticism he might have 
gone a step farther and declared that only the first part of the 
sentence quoted from The Woodlanders could come from the 
pen of ‘‘ a very great modern " and that the rest must be an 
interpolation from a second source, the work of a bungling 
editor or redactor. The reader may agree with Buchan or dif- 
fer with him in his estimate of the sentence he quoted from 
Hardy. That is quite immaterial. The important point is 
that a writer of no mean ability as a critic could express such a 
conflicting estimate of a single sentence the authenticity of 
which no one would dream of questioning. 
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2. A Parallel from Robertson's History of Scotland 

Several years after the appearance of Astruc's Conjectures^ 
a book was published in Scotland which might well have suf- 
ficed to expose at the outset the dubious character of the the- 
ory that variety in the use of the divine names in Genesis is 
indicative of composite authorship. In i758“59 William Rob- 
ertson published his History of Scotland during the Reigns of 
Queen Mary and of King James VI, till his Accession to the 
Crown of England, This work was enthusiastically received 
and passed through many editions. Soon after its appearance 
the author was elected Principal of the University of Edin- 
burgh, a position which he occupied for thirty years. 

In the Harper edition [1836] of the History, 35 pages (pp. 
ia6-i6o) are devoted to that brief but tragic episode in the 
life of Mary Queen of Scots, her connection with Darnly, 
Darnly is introduced to the reader as Henry Stewart, lord 
Darnly, eldest son of the earl of Lennox (p. 126) . Up to the 
time of his marriage with Mary (p. 136) he is called '' Darnly '' 
26 times and ‘"lord Darnly’' three times (p. 129, where he is 
also twice called “ Darnly ”) . The usage after the marriage is 
especially interesting. From that point on the references to 
the new monarch are as follows: p. 137 ('Tord Darnly . . . 
Darnly”); p. 141 (“the king”); p. 142 (“Darnly. , . 
Darnly”) ; p. 143 (“the king . . . Henry . . . Darnly . . . 
king . . . king . . . king . . . Henry”) ; p. 144 (“ the king,” 
5 times, “ Henry,” once) ; p. 145 (“ the king,” four times) ; p. 
146 (“ the king ”) ; p. 148 (“ Darnly . . . Henry”) ; p. 150 
(“Henry”); p. 151 (“Darnly , . . Henry”); p. 152 (“king 
, . . Darnly ... king”); p. 155 (“king . . . king . . , 
Henry ”) ; p. 156 (“ king ”) ; p. 157 (“ king ”) ; p. 158 (“ king,” 
8 times) ; p, 159 (“ king , . . Henry . . . king . . . king . . . 
Henry ”) ; p. 160 (“ king,” 4 times, and “ Henry Stewart lord 
Darnly,” once) . 

Two matters of especial interest emerge from the above sum- 
mary: (1) The suddenness with which the name “ Henry ” is 
introduced on p. 143. This is in connection with the murder 
of Rizio. The explanation is apparently that Robertson con- 
sidered “ Henry ” a more suitable name for the king than 
Darnly and therefore employed it as a variant.^^ But the in- 
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troduction of the name is so abrupt that the reader may be 
pardoned if the question occurs to him whether “Henry” 
means “ Darnly,” “ the king ” (both names are used in this and 
the preceding paragraph), whose name Henry has only ap- 
peared once, viz., when “ Henry Stewart lord Darnly ” was first 
introduced upon the scene (p. 126) or whether another Henry 
is meant. (2) The concluding paragraph begins with the 
words: “ Such was the unhappy fate of Henry Stewart lord 
Darnly, in the twenty-first year of his age ” (p. 160) . The rest 
of the paragraph speaks briefly of the tragedy of Darnly’s career. 
But the failure of this sentence to go beyond the introductory 
statement on p. 126, “Henry Stewart lord Darnly,” is rather 
surprising. From these data it might be plausibly argued, ac- 
cording to higher critical principles, that the account of the 
career of Darnly given us in Robertson's History was written by 
two men, one of whom was willing to call Darnly king, while 
the other was unwilling to do this and spoke of him as Darnly 
or Henry. And the sentence quoted above from p. 160 might 
be cut out of its context and taken to mean that Henry Stewart 
was never really king, but died as “ lord Darnly ” at the early 
age of twenty-one. Such conclusions would be manifestly ab- 
surd. Robertson's literary style and his clear and logical pres- 
entation of facts were highly praised by able critics of his own 
day and apparently no one ever raised the question whether 
the entire work came from his pen. But it may be doubted 
whether he could have given any convincing justification or 
explanation of many of the variations in the use of proper 
names which appear in his treatment of the tragic career of 
Darnly in his History of Scotland^ except the natural desire to 
avoid the monotony of constantly repeating the same word. 
And we may well ask the further very pertinent question, What 
right have we to expect him to be able to do so? The “ rule of 
thumb ” cannot be rigidly applied to matters of literary style 
and expression. 

Many other examples might be given. Froude in his History 
of England refers to Mary Queen of Scots scores of times. He 
nearly always calls her either “ Mary Stuart ” or "' the Queen 
of Scots.” In some cases there is an evident appropriateness in 
the use of the one or the other designation. But in many cases 
the explanation seems to be simply the desire for variety.^^ 
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Similarly, Motley in The Rise of the Dutch Republic refers to 
William the Silent by several names: most frequently as Wil- 
liam, William of Orange, the Prince, the Prince of Orange, 
Orange. Such parallels as these make the attempt to treat the 
variations in the Pentateuch in the use of proper names and 
titles as indicative of diversity of source appear quite impracti- 
cable to say the least. If the critics are prepared to insist that 
the Bible is to be studied as literature,’' they should apply 
to it tests which are applicable to literature in general and not 
insist on judging it by standards which are clearly inapplicable 
to other historical works. 

5. The Methods of Bible Translators 

A still better way of illustrating the fallacy and futility of 
the method of the higher critics is by applying it to the stand- 
ard translations of some well-known work. For in the case of 
a translation we have, unless the original from which the trans- 
lation was made has been lost, the means of knowing exactly 
what it was which the translator wanted to express, insofar at 
least as the language of the original makes this clear. So we can 
study his translation with a view to determining his literary 
standards and methods and comparing them with those of 
other translators of the same original. Bible translations are 
especially suitable for this purpose. So we shall examine the 
renderings of several Pentateuchal passages in eight well-known 
versions, four ancient (Septuagint [LXX], Targum of Onkelos, 
Peshitto Syriac, Vulgate) and four modern (Luther, Author- 
ized Version of i6ii, American Revised, Moffatt) . 

a. Genesis xxiv 

We have seen that the story of the obtaining of a wife for 
Isaac is regarded as a splendid example of Hebrew narrative 
prose and is assigned to J. In this chapter Rebekah is referred 
to five times as a damsel " (naarah^ vss. 14, 16, s8, 55, 57) and 
twice as a ‘‘virgin" (vs. 16, bethulah, vs. 43 almah) ; and 
naarah is also used of her servants (vs. 61) . 

(1) Renderings of naarah 

{a) LXX renders by three words: virgin (parthenos, vss, 14, 
55) » “child” ipais, vss. 28, 57), and “servants” {abra, 
vs. 61) . 

(h) Targum of Onkelos uses only one word. 
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(c) Peshitto Syriac, two words (one in vss. 14, 16, 55, 61, the other 
in vss. 28, 57) . 

(d) Vulgate, one word (puella) . 

(e) Luther, one word (Dime) . 

(/) AV and ARV, one word (damsel ) . 

(g) Moffatt, two words: maiden ” (vss. 14, 61) , “ girl ” (vss. 16, 

28, 55, 57) ■ 

As to these eight versions we observe: 

(a) Five render the one Hebrew word by one word. Two use two 
words. One, the earliest of them all, uses three words. 

(b) Only one version uses a different word to describe Rebekah’s 
damsels who were clearly servants, i.e., slaves, viz. the LXX. Yet this is 

the only one of the six occurrences where the use of a different word seems 
justified or demanded by the usage. 

(c) Of the three which use more than one word, no two are in 
agreement as to how the rendering should be varied. 

(2) Rendering of bethulah (vs. 16) 

All of the eight versions render by “ virgin.’' This has the result that in 
the LXX we read that the “ virgin ” was a “ virgin ” which is decidedly 
tautological. 

(3) Rendering of almah (vs. 43) 

LXX, Vulgate, Luther, AV, render by “ virgin ” (cf. vs. 16) , Onkelos and 
Peshitto by same word as in vs. 14, ARV and Moffatt by “ maiden.” 

&. Genesis xxxiv 

This chapter is regarded by the critics as composite and di- 
vided between J and P (or E) . Dinah is referred to as a 
naarah (vss. 3^^^ and is, J) and as a yaldah (vs. 4, P or E) . 

(1) LXX renders in vs. 3 by “virgin” and in vss. 4 and 12 by 
“ child ” (pais ) . 

(2) Onkelos uses same word in all four places. 

(3) Peshitto, same. 

(4) Vulgate renders by puella (vss. 4, 12) and has no nouns in vs. 3. 

(5) Luther uses Dime (vss. 3 and 12) , Magdlein (vs. 4) . 

(6) AV uses damsel in all four places. 

(7) ARV does the same. 

(8) Moffatt uses “ girl ” (vss. 3, 4, 12) and “ her ” (vs. 3). 

We observe: 

(1) The only version which renders yaldah differently from naarah 
is Luther’s. 

(2) Six versions render yaldah by the same word as naarah. 

(3) LXX renders naarah by two words, but uses one of them to 
render yaldah. 

(4) AV and ARV render both words by one. 

c. Amah and Shiphchah in Genesis 

Gen. xxiv. deals with a freeborn maiden who is a virgin. 
Yet the word most frequently used in speaking of Rebekah can 
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also be used o£ slaves (vs. 6i) , and of women who are not vir- 
gins (e.g., Judg. xix.gf.) . The two words which are most fre- 
quently used of the maidservant or slave wee amah and shiph- 
chah. Amah occurs 56 times in the Old Testament and 
shiphehah is slightly more frequent. But amah is used only 
7 times in Genesis (xx.17, xxi.io»«^ 12, 13, xxx.3, xxxi.33), 
while shiphehah occurs 26 times (xii.i6; xvi.i, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8; 
XX.14; xxiv.35; XXV.12; xxix.24, 29; XXX.4, 7, 9, 10, 12, 18, 43; 
xxxii.5, 22; xxxiii.i, 2, 6; xxxv.25, 26) . Confining ourselves to 
Genesis we note that the usage of our eight versions is the 
following: 

(1) LXX uses one word to render both. 

(2) Targ. of Onkelos uses one word except in xxxi.23, xxxii.22, xxxiii. 
1, 2, 6, where the word for concubine is used. 

(3) Peshitto uses only one word. 

(4) Vulgate renders amah by two words (ancilla and famula) and 
shiphehah by three words {ancilla, except xxix.29 [serva] and 
xxxiii.i [amba ]) . 

(5) Luther uses one word. 

(6) AV renders amah by three words {maidservant, bondwoman, 
maid) and shiphehah by five words {maidservant, maid, maiden, 
womenservants, handmaid) and uses two plurals of handmaid 
{handmaids and handmaidens ) . 

(7) ARV renders amah by three words {maidservant, handmaid, 
maid) and shiphehah by four {maidservant, handmaid [plural, 
handmaids], womenservants, maid ) . 

(8) Moffatt renders amah by three words {concubine, slave-girl, 
maid) and shiphehah by three {female slave, maidservant, 
maid ) . 

Here we observe: 

(1) Three versions (LXX, Pesh., Luther) use only one word to ren- 
der both Hebrew words. This is remarkable since all three languages 
possessed more than one word to describe a female servant. Furthermore, 
both LXX and Peshitto use more than one word to render the one word 
naarah. 

(2) The AV uses the greatest number of words. The ARV reduces 
this number slightly. 

(3) Not one of these versions follows the Hebrew exactly, viz., in 
using only two words, one to render amah, the other to render shiphehah. 

(4) All of the versions which use more than one word to render both 
Hebrew words, sometimes use the same word or words to render both 
Hebrew words. E.g., in the Vulg. ancilla and famula render both amah and 
shiphehah; in AV and ARV maid-servant and maid are used in the same 

way .58 
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d. Numbers xxxiii 

It has been pointed out above that the itinerary in this chap- 
ter is characterized by simplicity of phrasing. The Hebrew 
uses one word for journey, and one word for encamp. The us- 
age of the versions is especially interesting. 

(1) All but two of the eight versions follow the Hebrew usage, using 
a single word to render each Hebrew word. 

( 2 ) The Vulgate uses a variety of words to render each of the 
Hebrew words. The AV resembles the Vulgate in using a variety of ren- 
derings.59 But it has its own method of introducing the various words. 
That is, it adopts the principle of variety of rendering but applies it differ- 
ently. It is not a translation of the Vulgate. Consequently were we to 
analyze these two versions of Num. xxxiii on the basis of diction, the docu- 
ments in the Vulgate and in the AV would not correspond. 

There seems to be only one conclusion which can be drawn 
from the evidence which has just been given. In the case of 
words which are synonymous or nearly so, no hard and fast 
rules can be made as to when or how such words are to be used. 
Versions which are regarded as good and reliable and which 
have enjoyed wide popularity differ with one another and have 
no consistent policy as regards themselves. In the same version 
we may find one Hebrew word rendered in two or more ways or 
two or more Hebrew words rendered in the same way. Thus, 
the LXX renders naarah in Gen. xxiv. by three different words, 
but renders amah and shiphchah in Genesis by only one word. 
The AV renders naarah in Gen. xxiv. by one word, but uses 
three different words to render amah in Genesis. 

Especially interesting is the Moffatt translation. This ver- 
sion is, we are told, specially designed to introduce the meth- 
ods and results of the higher criticism into Bible translation. 
Consequently we would expect it to reflect the usage of the 
Hebrew as closely as possible. It does not do this. In Gen. 
xxiv. naarah is rendered by “ girl ” four times; and ** maiden ” 
is used both of the free-born Rebekah (vs. 14) and of her serv- 
ants (vs. 61) . In Gen. xxx. Bilhah is once called amah (vs. 3) , 
in vss. 4-18 shiphchah is used (6 times) of her and of Zilpah. 
Moffatt renders both words by maid.” In Gen. xxxiv. Dinah 
is called naara/i (vs. 3®^«, 12) znA yaldah (vs. 4) . Moffatt 
renders both Hebrew words by “ girl.” Yet according to the 
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critics amah in Gen. xxx. is E and naarah J; and in chapter 
xxxiv. naarah is J and yaldah is either P or E. Such disregard 
of critical principles on the part of a higher critic is singular, 
to say the least. 

Now the question is this. What right have the critics to de- 
mand that we recognize in and apply to the Pentateuch a the- 
ory of literary style which is clearly inapplicable to standard 
translations and to other standard forms of literature? We 
know far more about the English language when the i6i i Ver- 
sion was made than we do about the Hebrew language between 
1500 B.c. and 500 B.c. Yet there are many questions regard- 
ing the AV which we cannot answer. Thus the word wench 
occurs about 80 times in Shakespeare's Plays. It is used once 
in the AV (2 Sam. xvii.17) where it renders shiphchah. Why 
is it used once in 2 Sam. which elsewhere (6 times) renders 
shiphchah by “ handmaid "? Why is it used only once in this 
book? Why is it used only once in the entire AV? The word 

girl " occurs about 65 times in the Plays. In the AV we find 
it twice (Joel iii.3, Zech. viii.g) as the rendering of yaldah. 
But in Gen. xxxiv,4 (the only other occurrence of this word in 
the Old Testament) the AV has ** damsel " (the usual render- 
ing of naarah) . Why does the AV use “ girl " at all? Why 
does it use it only twice? Why does it use it to render yaldah 
in two only of its three occurrences? 

These are questions which it is easy to ask, but hard to an- 
swer. To many of them the old saying would apply: ** There 
is no accounting for tastes/' or as it is somewhat more tersely 
stated, “ Many men, many minds.” While in some cases the 
question of usage may be of interest and even of importance if 
accuracy of statement is involved, the problems raised by the 
use of synonyms are in many ways idle and unprofitable. We 
are frank to confess that we do not know, nor are we greatly 
concerned to find out, why “ wench ” occurs only once in the 
AV. What we are concerned to make clear is that it is to just 
such questions as these that the critics attach great importance, 
and also and especially that they have relatively meagre data, 
in many cases no data at all, to enable them to answer them. If 
the critics had an extensive body of extra-Biblical literature 
covering the entire period from 1500 b.c. to 500 b.c. to serve 
as a standard of comparison, they might appeal to it to sub- 
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stantiate their claim that words which appear in J are early 
and words which appear in P are late. As it is, the argument for 
early date or late date is often based solely on the fact that a 
given word occurs in a document which the critics, for other 
than literary reasons, assign to an early or to a late date. This 
is arguing in a circle. The critics have no means, certainly no 
adequate means, of determining when or how long the two 
words for assembly ” or “ congregation (qahal and edah) 
were used in Biblical times. Yet they regard both as appropri- 
ate to P as we have seen. They do not know when or how long 
the word “ give-up-the-ghost (gd'wa) was good Hebrew usage. 
All they know about it is that it is a rarely used synonym of 
muth (the usual word for ‘‘ die ”) . In Num. xvii.i3f. (P) it 
is placed in the mouths of Israelites of the wilderness period. 
In Lam. i.19 and Zech. xiii.8 it is exilic or post-exilic. That it 
is a poetic and perhaps unusual word is favored by the fact 
that it occurs repeatedly in Job, the date of which is uncertain. 
Yet the critics arbitrarily treat it as characteristic of P and re- 
gard it as indicative of late date. 

How dangerous such arguments are is illustrated by such 
significant facts as the following. The critics, as we have seen, 
regard the two forms of the pronoun “ I as indicative of date, 
anoki being early, ani late. Both occur in poetic parallelism 
on a recently discovered tablet from Ras Shamra dating from 
about the time of Joshua. Two words for window are used 
in the Flood Narrative. Arubbah (vii.ii, viii.2a) is assigned 
to P, challon (viii.6) to J. Both occur together on the same Ras 
Shamra tablet.®^ Where no facts are available, it is easy to 
make very dogmatic assertions. Where there are facts to ap- 
peal to, they indicate clearly that the Documentary Hypothesis 
is both unsound in theory and unworkable in practice. 

It should not be necessary to add, in concluding this discus- 
sion of the argument from diction, that what has been pointed 
out above is not to be understood as indicating any lack of ap- 
preciation of the importance of careful study of words with a 
view to determining their exact meaning and the differences, 
even though minute, which distinguish synonymous expres- 
sions. The aim has been simply to show that the use which 
the critics make of these differences is unwarranted. It is per- 
fectly proper for them to endeavor to ascertain the exact mean- 
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ing of each of the words rendered “ window in the Flood Nar- 
rative. This is essential to that accurate knowledge of words 
upon which their correct interpretation must ultimately rest. 
But it is quite a diiSerent matter when they assume that these 
two words, each of which occurs only twice in the Pentateuch, 
belong to two different documents, the assumption being that 
one and the same author (or editor) could not, should not, or 
would not have used both. When the critics proceed on this 
assumption they are leaving the field of exact philological and 
literary criticism and proceeding on the basis of assumptions, 
the precariousness of which should be apparent to every com- 
petent student of language and literature. 



Chapter IV 


VARIATIONS IN VIEWPOINT AND SUBJECT- 
MATTER 

T he attempt to divide the Book of Genesis into two 
main documents on the basis of the names EloKim 
and Jehovah led at once as we have seen to the recognition 
of other words and expressions as characteristic of these 
documents and to the attempt to show that each document 
was marked by a distinctive style. A further and no less 
natural result of the analysis was the claim that the docu- 
ment also showed characteristic difEerences in viewpoint 
and subject-matter. Thus Eichhom, having assigned Gen. 
v.1-28, 30-32, xi.10-32 to the Elohist and x.1-32, xi.1-9 
to the Jehovist, pointed out that the former constructed 
his genealogies according to “ chronological,” the latter 
according to “ cosmological ” principles. And having given 
iv.i, V.29, xi.g, etc., to the Jehovist, he was able to de- 
clare that in his history of ancient times this writer was 
interested in recording “ etymologies.” Consequently 
Eichhom could give two reasons for assigning v.29 
Jehovist: a literary reason, the use of the word Jehovah, and 
a “characteristic” reason, the explanation of the name 
Noah, which he regarded as an illustration of the Jehovist’s 
penchant for etymologies. Similarly, the partitioning of 
the Flood Narrative into a Jehovist and an Elohist account 
produced many such differences. E.g., the former makes a 
distinction between clean and unclean beasts, bringing 
seven of the former into the ark, while the latter knows of 
no such distinction and brings the animals to Noah only by 
pairs. Consequently the search for and stressing of such 
differences in representation — differences which might 
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easily be magnified into contradictions — was a natural and 
inevitable result of an analysis based primarily on differ- 
ences in diction and style.®^ 

It is an interesting and significant fact that when Hup- 
feld in 1853 endeavored to define more precisely the limits 
of the true Elohistic document (the Urschrift) and to es- 
tablish the existence of a younger Elohist which was dis- 
tinct from both the Urschrift and the Jehovist, he paid 
much attention to these alleged differences in subject-mat- 
ter. Making a beginning with the history of the life of 
Jacob, Hupfeld pointed out that in xxyiii.19, xxxv.7, and 
xxxv.9-15 there are three different accounts of the name 
Bethel, and that the first two place the naming before Ja- 
cob’s sojourn with Laban, the third after it. He assigned 
the third to the Urschrift (P) and the others to the Jeho- 
vist and the Second Elohist (E) respectively; and from 
these passages and others of a similar nature he drew the 
inference that the Second Elohist not only differed from 
the Urschrift^ but stood in closer relation to the Jehovist. 
In his endeavor to develop and establish his thesis, Hupfeld 
did not of course ignore or minimize stylistic differences. 
He was insistent that the Urschrift (P) had a distinctive 
and unmistakable style. But his admission that the Second 
Elohist (E) did not differ markedly from the Jehovist in 
its literary style made it inevitable that in the effort to dis- 
tinguish between E and J he should appeal particularly to 
such differences in viewpoint and factual representation as 
the above and use matters of diction and style to confirm 
them wherever possible. The acceptance of Hupfeld’s 
further contention that the proof of the existence of these 
three distinct sources lay in establishing the continuity of 
each, led necessarily to the stressing of the ‘‘ characteristic ” 
differences and to the attempt to find as many parallel ac- 
counts or doublets in the Pentateuch as possible. Accord- 
ing to the critics there are in the Pentateuch many instances 
where two or more accounts, either separate or combined, 
are given of the same event; and it is claimed that this du- 
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plication can only be the result of the combining of two or 
more documents, and is therefore proof that the Penta- 
teuch is composite. To evaluate this claim correctly it is 
necessary to draw certain important distinctions. 

It is, of course, to be recognized that the Old Testament, 
like the New Testament, does in a number of cases contain 
more than one account of the same event, or deal more than 
once with the same subject. There are many parallel ac- 
counts in Samuel-Kings and in Chronicles; e.g., the great 
Messianic promise to David (2 Sam. vii. and 1 Ghr. xvii.) . 
Sennacherib’s threat against Jerusalem is described three 
times in detail in 2 Kgs., 2 Chron., and Isaiah; and the 
phraseology is often identical. The destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar is described in 2 Kgs. xxv. and 
Jer. xxxix. and lii. Similarly the Book of Acts gives three 
accounts of the conversion of Paul. 

The Old Testament also contains markedly different 
accounts of the same thing. The two accounts of the crea- 
tion in Genesis are markedly different. One is cosmic, 
deals with the universe, and reaches its climax in man: the 
other is particularistic and centres about man. The prose 
account of the crossing of the Red Sea (Ex. xiv.) is quite 
different from the poetical account given in the next chap- 
ter, and the reason is to be found in this very fact: one is 
prose, the other poetry. There are two accounts in 1 Sam- 
uel of David’s youth and of the way in which he became 
acquainted with Saul. There are two accounts of Saul’s 
death, one by the historian who wrote or compiled 1 Sam- 
uel, the other quoted from the lips of an Amalekite who 
obviously distorted the facts in his own interest. Whether 
in such cases the difference between the two accounts is of 
such a nature as to require the theory that two or more 
different sources have been used is certainly a debatable 
question. But at least we are entitled to assume that the 
author or editor who used these sources and incorporated 
them in his work, regarded them as true and harmonious 
the one with the other,®® The difficulties we find in recon- 
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ciling them may be apparent rather than real and due very 
probably to ignorance on our part of essential or relevant 
facts which were known to the writer or editor. 

The duplicates upon which the critics rely to establish 
the continuity of the documents of which they believe the 
Pentateuch to be composed are of two kinds: (i) Narra- 
tives of distinct but similar events are claimed to be varying 
accounts of the same event; (2) Apparently homogenous 
accounts of a single event are alleged to be composed of two 
or more conflicting accounts of that event. 

I. Accounts of Different Events Alleged to be 
Different Accounts of the Same Event 

In such cases the claim that the narratives deal with the 
same event is refuted by the express statements of the nar- 
ratives themselves. 

1. We read in Genesis that Abram twice practised deceit re- 
garding his relationship to his wife. That he did this once 
(xii.iof.) is regrettable. But there is no reason in the nature 
of things why, if he did it once, he could not have done it a 
second time (xx.i~i8) . The very fact that the first subter- 
fuge was successful might account for its repetition. Yet the 
critics insist that we have here two different accounts of the 
same event, and they assign the one to J, the other to E. Genesis 
tells us further that Isaac followed in the footsteps of his father 
(xxvi.1-11) . It was natural that he should do so. There is 
an old saying, Like father, like son.’' The critics assign this 
to J. Consistency would rather require that it be assigned to a 
third source (P) In all three there are important differ- 
ences which prove the incidents to be distinct. 

2. The same applies to the two expulsions of Hagar (xvi. 
and xxi.8~2i) , which are assigned to J and E respectively. The 
one was followed by her return and submission to her mistress: 
the other was final. The one occurred before Ishmael was 
born: the other when he was a lad of some 16 years of age. 
The one occurred before the birth of Isaac, the other after and 
as a result of it. The differences between the two accounts 
could hardly be more obvious.®® To speak of such passages 
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as “ parallel narratives of an event which can only have hap- 
pened once ’’ is highly arbitrary; and is contradicted by the 
fact that history abounds in such instances, a fact which has 
given rise to the proverb, History repeats itself.” 

3. The birth of Isaac was so remarkable an event and so 
momentous that it is quite natural we should have three refer- 
ences to the significant name which was given him: one telling 
that Abraham laughed when the promise was made to him 
(xvii.17-19) ; a second, that Sarah laughed when it was repeated 
in her hearing (xviii.12) ; a third, that when Isaac was born, 
Sarah declared that God had caused her to laugh and all who 
heard of Isaac's birth would laugh (xxi.6) . In all three cases, 
the circumstances are different. There is no reason for regard- 
ing them as three conflicting accounts of the name Isaac and 
assigning them respectively to P, J and E. 

4. It is an obvious fact that Genesis twice records the chang- 
ing of the name of Jacob to Israel. It is easy to assert as Hup- 
feld did that, ** It must be admitted, according to the laws of 
universal logic, that a name that has been already given can- 
not be given a second time.” If this be so, the redactor who 
clearly treated these narratives as distinct offended against the 
laws of universal logic in doing so. But the really diflScult 
problem is not that the name is changed twice. The fact that 
the name Israel is rarely used (xxxii.32; xxxiv.7) between 
xxxii.28 and xxxv.io may be intended to indicate that Jacob 
did not understand the significance of the first announcement 
and seldom used the new name during that interval; and this 
would explain the repetition of the command. The really 
difficult question is why after xxxv.io the name Jacob con- 
tinues to be used along with Israel, in the rest of Genesis, 
throughout the Old Testament and even in the New Testa- 
ment. Of this fact the documentary theory offers no solution. 

The claim which underlies the attempt to find doublets 
of a single event in such narratives as have been mentioned, 
viz., that such an event “ can only have happened once,’’ 
would have, if consistently applied, the most far-reaching 
consequences. Thus, the bringing back to life of the son 
of the woman of Shunem by Elisha, of the son of the widow 
of Nain, of Lazarus, of Eutychus, would all be doublets of 
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Elijah’s raising of the son of the widow of Zarephath. Is 
not the very fact that David spared Saul’s life on one occa- 
sion an excellent reason for believing that he might have 
done so also on another? 

IL The One Account of an Event Alleged to be 
Made Up of Several Divergent Accounts of It 

A more radical form of this theory consists in the claim 
that what appears to be a simple, self-consistent account of 
an event is to be regarded as composite, that is, as made up 
of two or more distinct and even contradictory accounts of 
the same eyent. The best known example of this, as it was 
the first to be discovered by the critics, is the alleged double 
account of the Flood in Gen. vi.-viii., which we shall 
shortly examine in some detail. The extreme to which the 
search after doublets has been carried and the great array 
of variations which have been discovered is calculated to 
surprise and amaze the ‘‘ uncritical ” reader of the Bible. 

1. It is seriously maintained by some critics (not by Driver) 
that in the fact that Rebekah used two means (xxvii.15, 16) to 
insure the success of the deception practiced upon Isaac, there is 
evidence that the narrative is composite; and the use of Esau’s 
garment is assigned to J and of the skins of the goats to E.®^ 
This is in defiance of the familiar axiom that it is better to have 
two strings to one’s bow,” and so to make “ doubly sure ” of 
success. 

Shechem’s unbridled passion for Dinah (Gen. xxxiv.) 
with all that it involved for the future relations of the Sheche- 
mites and Jacob’s household was a matter of such moment that 
it is quite natural that Shechem should have first appealed to 
his father to negotiate for him and then have himself taken an 
active part in the negotiations. The attempt to find two ac- 
counts, a Shechem ” narrative (J) and a “ Hamor ” narra- 
tive (E or P) leads to hairsplitting analysis.^® 

3. Two reasons are given for the attitude of Joseph’s breth- 
ren to him, his father’s preference (xxxvii.3f.) and his own 
dreams (vss. 5-11). The one is assigned to J, the other by 
some aides to E (Driver also J) . Yet both may be true and 
equally important. 
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4. Two accounts are discovered of the cruelty of Joseph’s 
brothers: “ In one account [J], Joseph is sold to Ishmaelites on 
the advice of Judah; in the other [E] he is kidnapped by pass- 
ing Midianites, unknown to the brethren, and to the dismay of 
Reuben, who had hoped to save him.” This startling evi- 
dence of conflicting accounts is secured by dividing all but the 
first verses of chap, xxxvii. between J and E and especially by 
partitioning vs. 28. This verse is made up of four brief state- 
ments joined together loosely by “ and.” It reads as follows: 

“ Then [and] there passed by Midianites, merchantmen; and they drew 
and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, and they sold Joseph to the Ishmaelit^ 
for twenty pieces of silver: and they brought Joseph into Egypt.” 

The words, “ and they sold Joseph/' as they stand in the nar- 
rative make it quite plain that the ** brothers " (vs. 23) who 
put Joseph in the pit were the they " who drew him out. But 
when the words, “ and they sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for 
twenty pieces of silver," are taken out of vs. 28 (E) and assigned 
to J, the rest of the verse then reads: 

“And there passed by Midianites, merchantmen; and they drew and 
lifted up Joseph out of the pit . . . And they brought Joseph into Egypt.” 

This would naturally mean that the Midianites simply found 
Joseph and stole him. This mutilation of the verse conse- 
quently changes its meaning very materially, and makes the nar- 
rative self-contradictory. 

5. Gen. xlviii. deals with the blessing by Jacob of Joseph’s 
sons. This is a matter of importance because it explains how 
his grandsons, Ephraim and Manasseh, attained to the status 
of sons (tribes) and how the younger took precedence over 
the elder. The narrative is divided by the critics between P 
(vss. 3-6, 7) and E or JE. The main diiBBculty is that only one 
verse in the chapter (vs. 19) explains Jacob’s determination to 
prefer Ephraim over Manasseh. If this is assigned to J (together 
with vss. 13-14, 17-18) , the statement of E (vs. 2ofe) , “ and he 
set Ephraim before Manasseh," makes Jacob’s act seem arbi- 
trary. Some explanation seems to be required by the fact that 
E knows (vs. 1) that Manasseh is the older. But in the case 
of P, although the order of names, Ephraim and Manasseh," 
in xlviii.5 reverses xlvi.2o and Num. xxvi.28, just as vs. 20b 
(E) reverses vs. 1 (E) , P unlike E says nothing about it. It 
is far simpler to accept the narrative as it stands. The fact 
that Jacob referred to Joseph’s sons, before he saw them, as 
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'"Ephraim and Manasseh (vs. 5) indicates that he already 
knew God’s will and explains Joseph’s attempt to correct what 
he doubtless regarded as a lapse of memory on his father’s 
part, first by presenting his sons in proper order to Jacob (vss. 
12-14) and then by endeavoring to reverse his father’s action 
(vss. 17-18), all of which prepares for and leads up to the 
explanation given in vs. ig. 

6. The account of the Crossing of the Red Sea (Ex. xiv.) 
describes a momentous event in Israel’s history and is strongly 
marked by that emphatic amplification which makes it readily 
susceptible to partitionment. Vs. 21 is especially interesting. 
It consists of four sentences joined by " and 

** And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea; and Jehovah caused 
the sea to go back by a strong east wind all the night, and made the sea 
dry land, and the waters were divided.” 

The first clause tells what Moses did (cf. vss. 16, 26, 27) , the 
next two state what Jehovah did (cf. vss. 24, 25, 30, 31) , the 
last tells the result. The aides assign the first and last sen- 
tences to P and cut out the middle part and give it to J. The 
result is that P reads as follows: 

“ And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea . . . and the waters 
were divided,” 

while according to J, 

. , [and] Jehovah caused the sea to go hack by a strong east wind all 
that night, and made the sea dry land. ...” 

P makes Moses the agent; and the only means referred to is his 
hand, which to some of the critics suggests magic. J says noth- 
ing of Moses, describes the drying up of the sea as an act of God, 
and gives as the means the “ strong east wind ” that blew all 
that night. In this way two conflicting and even contradictory 
accounts of the passage through the Red Sea are secured. But 
such mutilation of the text is quite unnecessary. It is per- 
fectly obvious that it was when Moses at the command of God 
stretched out his hand that Jehovah sent the strong east wind. 
When some of the critics go still farther and distinguish be- 
tween the hand ” version of P and a " rod ” version secured 
by assigning the first six words of vs. 16 and parts of several 
other verses to E, they give us an example of disintegrative 
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analysis which illustrates very clearly the extremes to which the 
doublet ’’ theory can be carried. 

Such examples as the above serve to show that, unless a 
narrative is very elaborate and says the same thing over 
two or three times in practically the same words, the al- 
leged parallel ’’ accounts into which the critics divide it 
will necessarily be partial and seemingly contradictory, be- 
cause each account requires the data contained in the others 
to complete it and make it intelligible. The extreme to 
which the attempt to find conflicting statements in Scrip- 
ture can easily be carried is strikingly illustrated by the 
comment made by G. B. Gray in his Commentary on Num- 
bers on the statement in x.33, which says simply that the 
ark went before Israel when they departed from Sinai. 
This succinct statement is adequate and appropriate since 
Num. iv. has described in detail how it was to be made 
possible that the ark and the other sacred vessels might be 
carried by the Kohathites without injury to themselves. 
Any one accustomed to interpret Scripture by Scripture 
would infer from that passage that, when Num. x.33 says 
'' the ark went before them/* it means that the priests or 
Levites carried it before the host of Israel. No one but a 
critic in search of varying and conflicting accounts would 
venture to suggest that this verse may mean that in JE the 
ark is conceived of as moving by itself,*’ and point to this 
verse as indicating that we have here a conflict between 
JE and P (Num. iv.) . Such extreme interpretations ex- 
pose most plainly the fallacy of this divisive and antithetic 
method of interpreting Scripture. 

III. Inconsistent Application of the Doublet 
Theory 

While absolute consistency cannot be expected in every 
case and what seems to be inconsistency may be at times 
more apparent than real, it is important to keep the fact 
constantly in mind that if consistently applied the princi- 
ples and methods of the higher criticism would lead to the 
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complete disintegration o£ the Pentateuch and that it is 
only the failure on the part of the critics to apply them in 
thorough-going fashion which prevents this fiasco from 
occurring. 

1. We shall see presently that in the Plague Narrative in 
Exodus it is the fact that the story is told in terms of threat 
and execution, which makes it possible to divide this ac- 
count between two or three documents, with the result that 
no two of them agree as to the number or order of the 
plagues. It would be a much simpler matter to divide Gen- 
esis i. into two narratives; and for the same reason, the 
elaborateness of the language. This appears especially in 
the fact that the fulfilment of the divine fiat is in nearly 
every case given in three forms: (i) by repeating the terms 
of the fiat in the language of fulfilment, e.g., “ and Elohim 
said. Let light be (fiat) , and light was (fulfilment) 

(2) by the words, “ and it was so ” (vss. 7, 9, 11, 16, 24, cf. 
30) ,- and (3) by the words “ and Elohim saw that it was 
good ” (vss. 10, 12, 18, 21, 25, cf. 31) . It would be a simple 
matter to treat the words of (2) or (3) or both (2) and (3) 
as recording the fulfilment of the fiat and to cut away the 
(i)’s and construct of them with the aid of certain other 
words and phrases an account of creation which, like Ps. 
civ., knows nothing of fiats or of six creative days. But while 
the critics have recognized certain indications of elabora- 
tion in the account, they have been unaninious in giving 
it to P. And there is a beautiful symmetry in this chapter 
which is prima facie evidence of its unity and self-consist- 
ency. 

2. The two dreams of Joseph in Gen. xxxvii.5-i 1 and 
the two dreams of Pharaoh in xli.i-8 (together with their 
rehearsal in vss. 17-24 and their interpretation in vss. 25f.) 
are all assigned by Skinner and most critics to E. Yet ac- 
cording to the doublet theory it might very properly be 
argued that Joseph and Pharaoh each had only one dream 
and that the two dreams are merely two divergent accounts 
of an event that “ can only have happened once.” 
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3. Similarly in chap, xxxix., vss. 1-6 tell of Joseph's at- 
taining to favor with Potiphar who bought him when he 
was brought down to Egypt. Vss. 2:1-23 tell how he at- 
tained to favor with the keeper of the prison, after Poti- 
phar's wife had slandered him and he had been cast into 
prison. According to the theory of doublets, these should 
be '' parallel narratives of an event which can only have 
happened once.*' Yet Skinner, like Driver and others of 
the critics, assigns both of these passages to J and says of the 
second: “ Here again he wins the favor of his superior and 
is soon charged with the oversight of the prison." “ Again " 
is a dangerous word for an advocate of the “ doublet the- 
ory " to use. These should be two accounts of the same 
event! 

4. Two censuses are recorded in Numbers. The one de- 
scribed in chap. i. was taken at Sinai, the other (chap, xxvi.) in 
Moab. Some critics (e.g., Driver) speak of tlfe latter as a 
** second " census. Others consider the two as only variant ac- 
counts of one census. Yet they seem to be unanimous that 
both accounts belong to the same document (?) . When 
Driver speaks of a “ second " census, he is taking the position 
that these events do not belong to the category of events which 
“ can only have happened once." By what right then is it as- 
serted that Abram could only have lied once about his rela- 
tionship to Sarah? 

5. Three passages in Numbers, because they occur in what 
Driver calls “ a long extract from P, extending from i.i to x.28," 
are of especial interest in appraising the doublet theory. These 
passages are ia-54, ii.1-34 and x.n-28 and we shall refer to 
them as A, B, G. 

A deals primarily with a census taken on the first day of 
the second month by Moses and Aaron with the help of twelve 
“ princes " or “ captains " (nasi) who were famous men, ** heads 
of thousands " (vs. 16) . It was entirely on a tribal basis, ac- 
cording to generations, families, fathers' houses, names (and 
polls) ; and only those twenty years old and upward, capable 
of military service, were to be included. The census begins 
with Reuben. The totals are given for each tribe with a grand 
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total at the end. The Levites are excluded from this census. 
They are to minister at the “tabernacle of the testimony” 
{mishkan ha-eduth ) . The camp is described only with refer- 
ence to the distinction between non-Levites, who encamp by 
their “ standards,” and the Levites, who are to encamp around 
the “ tabernacle of the testimony,” and to whom the taking 
down, carrying and setting up of the “ tabernacle ” {mishkan) 
is assigned. 

B has to do primarily with the camp. It groups the twelve 
tribes under four “ standards ” (degel) and gives the location 
of each standard relatively to the “ tent of meeting ” (ohel 
moed^ vs. s) . It repeats the names of the twelve “ princes.” It 
repeats the census enumeration for the tribes and the grand 
total, adding a total for each of the standards; and declares 
that it does not include the Levites. It places Judah first. It 
also gives the order of march of the four standards, stating that 
the “ tent of meeting ” (vs. 17) goes “ with the camp of the 
Levites ” between the second standard and third. 

G describes the order of march from Sinai, when the cloud 
was taken up from off the “ tabernacle of the testimony ” 
(mishkan ha-eduth) on the twentieth day of the second month. 
It places Judah first. It repeats the names of the twelve 
“ princes.” It mentions the Gershonites and Merarites as bear- 
ers of the “tabernacle” (mishkan, vs. 17, cf. vs. 21) and the 
Kohathites as bearers of the “sanctuary” (miqdash, vs. 21)- 
It gives no statistical figures of any kind. 

Comparison of A, B, and C brings out some interesting 
points: (1) Repetitions: All three passages give the names of 
the same twelve tribal leaders. All three refer to the moving 
and pitching of the camp. All three refer to the Levites or their 
three sub-divisions in connection with the moving or pitching 
of the tabernacle. B repeats the statistical figures given in A, 
adds the totals for the standards, and repeats the exclusion of 
the Levites. C repeats the order of march given in B. (2) 
Omissions: A does not group the tribes in standards, but 
mentions the standards (i.52) as already known; B says noth- 
ing about the method of the census-taking or of an age limit, 
“ twenty years old and upward ”; C says nothing about a cen- 
sus. (3) Variations: A gives as the date, the first day of the 
second month, C the twentieth day. C mentions the same 
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twelve leaders as are named in A and B, but describes them 
merely as “ over the host,*' and does not speak of them as 
princes/* A begins with Reuben, B and C with Judah.-^-^ B 
mentions “ the tent of meeting ** {ohel moed) as setting forth 
with the camp of the Levites between the second and third 
standards. According to C the “ tabernacle *’ (miskan) , car- 
ried by the sons of Gershon and of Merari, followed the first 
standard, while the “ sanctuary ** (miqdash) , carried by the 
Kohathites, followed the second. B refers only to the ‘‘ tent of 
meeting ** (ohel moed) , C distinguishes the tabernacle ** 
(mishkan) from the ‘‘ sanctuary ** (miqdash) . A refers to the 
“ tabernacle ** (mishkan) and to “ the tabernacle of testimony *’ 
(mishkan ha-eduth) in a revelation made in the tent of 
meeting ** (ohel moed, vs. 1) , and makes no reference to a 
“ sanctuary *’ distinct from the “ tabernacle.*’ 

The repetitions in these three passages are sufficient accord- 
ing to critical principles to indicate that we have here at least 
two (A 8c B) and perhaps three parallel accounts. The omis- 
sions and variations, judged by the same principles, indicate 
diversity of source. Critics who can split up such chapters as 
Gen. XV., xxxiv., etc., into minute fragments should not assign 
these three passages to the same source. Yet they do assign all 
three to P. This is quite inconsistent. On the other hand, 
considered from the standpoint of the unity of the Pentateuch, 
these three passages are an excellent illustration of the recapit- 
ulatory and progressive character of the Biblical style, with its 
tendency to repeat, expand, omit, to anticipate and to rehearse, 
to give details only as they are required. The most obvious 
“ contradiction ” is found in the statements in B and C as to 
the transportation of the tabernacle. But there is no real diffi- 
culty. B speaks in general terms of the tent of meeting,” but 
in placing it between the second and third standards has in 
mind particularly the most precious part, the sacred vessels 
which according to C are to be carried by the sons of Kohath. 
They constituted the tabernacle in the strict sense. Every- 
thing else was accessory. Chapter iv. goes into full details as 
to the respective duties of Kohathites, Gershonites and Mera- 
rites. But only in C (chap, x.) are we told the order (relative 
to the standards) in which they march. 

6. The long P section (Num. i.-x.g8) ends with the account 
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of the departure from Mount Sinai, If two conflicting accounts 
of the crossing of the Red Sea are to be found in Ex. xiv.21, the 
critics should find here two conflicting accounts of the setting 
forth from Sinai. According to the one (x. 11-1 2) , the Israel- 
ites journeyed when the pillar was removed. According to the 
other (vs. 13), they journeyed ‘'according to the command- 
ment of Jehovah by the hand of Moses.” Yet all of these 
verses are assigned to P. 

7. Num. XX. 14-21 deals with Moses' negotiations with Edom 
for passage through their land. Two requests are recorded. 
Each is refused; and a concluding statement is added to em- 
phasize the fact of the refusal. One request declares that Israel 
will not drink of the water of the wells; according to the other 
they will pay for what they drink. Should not these be re- 
garded as parallel and conflicting accounts of one request (cf. 
xxi.22) ? Yet the critics give both to the same source, usually 
E. 

8. Three statements are made in Numbers regarding the 
death of Moses and Aaron. (1) Chap, xx.24 declares that 
Aaron is to die because Moses and Aaron sinned, but says noth- 
ing of Moses' death; (2) chap, xxvii.13 says that Moses shall 
die as Aaron did and for the same reason; (3) chap, xxxi.2 
declares that Moses shall die, but gives no reason of any kind. 
It would be easy to assert that the first passage belongs to a 
source which knew only of Aaron's death as a punishment for 
their joint act of disobedience, that the second source knew of 
the death of both and the reason for it, that the third knew 
of Moses' death but of no reason for it unless it be that his 
work was finished. But all are given to P. This is especially 
noteworthy because the critics cite as proof that Num. xiii.- 
xiv. is composite the fact that xiii.30 and xiv.24 do not men- 
tion Joshua along with Caleb, while xiv.6, 30, do mention him. 
So they assign these passages to JE and P respectively. 

9. Gen. xxxi.1-3. Here three reasons are given for Jacob’s 
departure from Padan Aram: (1) the resentment of Laban’s 
sons, (2) the alienation of Laban himself, (3) the command 
of Jehovah. Should not three reasons suggest three sources? 
But the critics give (1) and (3) to J and (2) to E. 

10. Ex. xv.25aj “And he cried unto Jehovah, and Jehovah 
showed him a tree, and he cast it into the waters, and the waters 
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became sweet/' Here, as in Ex. xiv.si, we have four sentences 
joined by ‘‘ and/' They are all assigned to J, or E, or JE. Yet 
it would be easy to cut away the second and third and give them 
to another source. We would then have two contradictory 
accounts of the healing of the waters. According to the one, 
the sweetening of the waters would be solely due to prayer: 
“And he cried unto Jehovah . . . and the waters became 
sweet." According to the other, a simple means was made use 
of: “ And Jehovah showed him a tree, and he cast it into the 
waters." Such an analysis is quite as simple as the one resorted 
to in the case of Ex. xiv.21. The failure of the critics to parti- 
tion the one is as inconsistent as their insistence on partition- 
ing the other is arbitrary. 

II. The words, and he ministered unto him (them) oc- 
cur in Genesis only in xxxix.4 and XL4. Since chap, xxxix. is 
usually assigned to J and xl. to E, the presence of this verb in 
both chapters might be appealed to by the critics as an illus- 
tration of the similarity of style which is admitted to character- 
ize JE. But this clause is not essential to the sense in either 
verse (xxxix.4 consists of four and clauses," XL4 of three) . 
Consequently it is a simple matter to cut this phrase out of the 
J passage and assign it as a fragment to E, as many critics do 
(not Driver) . This helps, though only to a very small extent, 
to bridge the gap in E between xxxvii.36 and xl.i. But it is 
purely arbitrary. “ Minister " occurs so rarely in E (Ex. xxiv. 
13, xxx.ii; Num.xi.28) that it can hardly be regarded as char- 
acteristic of E as over against J. In the Hexateuch it is usually 
P (19 times) . Here again, as in many other passages, the un- 
initiated may marvel at the skill with which the critics can 
carve up a verse. But once the principle is clearly under- 
stood, both the marvel and the mystery disappear; and it all 
becomes quite simple. 

Such examples as the above make it difficult for the critics 
to deny that their conclusions as to the documentary sources 
of the Pentateuch are not based on a careful and impartial 
examination of all the variations, but result from the use of 
such variations as accord with their theories and the ignor- 
ing of other and quite similar variations, which do not. 


Chapter V 


THE EXPLANATION OF THE ALLEGED 
DOUBLETS 

I N VIEW of the claim that many of the narratives of the 
Pentateuch are composite and that, when the different 
elements of which they are composed are separated into 
their sources, these documents are more or less complete 
and continuous, it is important to observe that this seem- 
ingly cogent argument for the Documentary Hypothesis 
finds to a very large extent its natural explanation in two 
very marked features of the Biblical (Hebraic) style. 

The first of these features is syntactical: the frequency 
with which loosely compounded sentences (complete sen- 
tences joined by “and”) occur in the Old Testament. 
Genesis i. is an illustration of this. Nearly all of the 31 
verses of this chapter consist of complete sentences; some 
of them contain more than one complete sentence. But 
these sentences are loosely joined together by “ and.” The 
Hebrew not infrequently uses dependent clauses as the Eng- 
lish does. But it very often coordinates clauses by “ and ” 
where we would subordinate one to the other. In narrative 
prose it is also the rule that the verb should stand at the 
beginning of the sentence. This gives Hebrew narrative 
style a simplicity and uniformity which is markedly differ- 
ent from the complex periodic sentences of which some 
English writers are fond, sentences in which many depend- 
ent clauses and qualifying phrases are used and the thought 
is not complete until the end is reached. It is to be noted, 
therefore, that this tendency to join complete sentences to- 
gether loosely by “ and ” may make it appear that the writer 
is repeating himself; and these loosely connected sentences 
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which all refer to the same event or topic may seem more 
or less repetitious and to be lacking in strictly logical or 
chronological sequence. And the very simplicity of the 
syntax makes it a relatively easy matter to cut apart such 
sentences, to assert that they describe the same event from 
different and even conflicting viewpoints and must be as- 
signed to different sources. Were the Biblical narratives 
written in complicated periodic sentences in the style of an 
Addison, such analysis would be far more difficult if not 
impossible. 

The second feature of the Biblical style which readily 
lends itself to source analysis is the frequency with which 
elaboration and repetition occurs in the Bible. It is true 
that the style of the Bible is often marked by brevity and 
compactness. A great deal is often said in remarkably few 
words. But the Bible is a very emphatic book. Its aim is 
to impress upon the hearer or reader the great importance 
of the themes of which it treats. The most natural way of 
securing emphasis in a narrative is by amplification or re- 
iteration. Consequently the Biblical style is often decid- 
edly diffuse and characterized by elaborateness of detail and 
by repetition. A few examples will suffice to illustrate 
these important features and the way in which they have 
been made use of by the advocates of this theory. 

I. Elaboration and Repetition in Biblical Prose 
j. The Flood 

As this is the first considerable narrative to follow Sec- 
tions I and II in Genesis, and also because it is the first 
passage which has to be split up in order to make it comply 
with the documentary analysis, it is especially worthy of 
careful consideration. The theme of the narrative is the 
punishment of man by the flood and the saving of a rem- 
nant of grace. Especial emphasis is laid on three things: 

a. The sinfulness of man was the cause of the flood. 
This we may call the primary emphasis; and it is intro- 
duced by the exceedingly impressive statement: “ And Je- 
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hovah saw that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually ” (vs. 5) . We are told fur- 
ther that the earth was corrupt (vs. 11), that God looked on 
it and saw that it was corrupt (vs. 12) , and that He told 
Noah it was corrupt (vs. 13). This is further emphasized 
by the declaration that God repented making man (vss. 

b. The second great emphasis is that the aim of the 
flood was to destroy “ all flesh.” This is stressed by the fre- 
quent and detailed references to it (vi.7, 13, 17, vii.4, 21- 
23, viii.2i) and also by the detail with which the coming, 
duration, and abating of the flood are described. The ac- 
count of the destructiveness of the flood given in vii.21-23 
is especially interesting. It reads as follows: 

‘'[21] And all flesh died (gawa) that moved (romes) upon the earth, 
both birds, and cattle, and beasts, and every creeping thing (sherets) that 
creepeth {shorets) upon the earth, and every man: [22] all in whose nos- 
trils was the breath of the spirit of life, of all that was on the dry land, 
died (meth ) . [23] And every living thing was destroyed that was upon the 
face of the ground, both man, and cattle, and creeping things (remes ) , and 
birds of the heavens; and they were destroyed from the earth: and Noah 
only was left, and they that were with him in the ark.” 

In these three verses the utter destruction produced by the 
flood is so stressed by detailed repetition that each of the 
verses might be regarded as forming a complete statement 
and might, on critical principles, be assigned to a distinct 
source.’® The only exception would be the last clause of 
vs. 23, which relates to the third of the emphatic features of 
the narrative. 

c. The third great emphasis is on the saving of a thor- 
oughly representative remnant of man and beast. First 
Noah is referred to (vi.8) as the object of the divine favor. 
Then vs. i8 speaks of his family and vss. 19-20 refer to the 
animals which are to be saved. These specifications are re- 
peated in connection with the command to enter the ark 
(vii.1-3) , in the brief description of the entering (vss. 7-9), 
in a fuller description of the same (vss. 13-16) , in the com- 
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mand to leave it (viii.i6— 17) , and in the carrying out of 
the command (vss. 18—19) • Noah, his family, and the ani- 
mals are referred to six different times, and always with 
some detail, as the objects of divine mercy. The purpose 
of this detailed repetition is clearly to emphasize the two 
sides of the tremendous statement in vii.23: “ And every 
living thing was destroyed that was upon the face of the 
ground, both man, and cattle, and creeping things, and 
birds of the heavens; and they were destroyed from the 
earth; and Noah only was left, and they that were with 
him in the ark.” Amazing blending of mercy with judg- 
ment! 

These three major themes are stressed both by emphatic 
statement and by frequent repetition. Obviously then, in 
view of these repetitions it should be a relatively sim- 
ple matter to divide this narrative into at least two ac- 
counts, each of which will contain a statement of these 
three important truths. To assign vi.5-8 to J and vss. 9-13 
to P is, for example, a very simple matter, because the sub- 
ject-matter is so similar, despite the fact that, as we have 
seen, the use of the word “ create ” in vs. 7 is the occasion 
of difficulty. But at this point a greater difficulty arises. 
The verses which follow (vss. 14-16) deal with the com- 
mand to make the ark. The account is brief, for the de- 
scription of the ark is of secondary importance. So there 
is no elaboration or repetition, and the account cannot 
readily be divided. The critics do not attempt to divide it, 
but assign it all to P. The consequence is that while the J 
account refers to the ark it tells us nothing about the ark. 
We are left in doubt as to whether J did not know anything 
about this great boat, or whether his description of it was 
simply discarded when the documents were combined. 
Aside altogether from the question of sources, the fact that 
the writer has so little to say about the size of the ark and 
so much to say on the three subjects we have been consider- 
ing indicates the relative importance which he attached to 
them. 
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There is perhaps no better illustration of repetitive style in 
the Old Testament than this flood narrative in Genesis. Eich- 
horn, who regarded “ repetitions '' as a clear evidence that 
Genesis is composite, appealed to the flood narrative in particu- 
lar as proving this. He insisted that in a number of cases the 
same thing is told twice; and he arranged these repetitious 
statements in two columns which he placed side by side. He 
insisted that these repetitions could not be accidental nor due 
to the inexperience of the narrator. He pointed especially to 
three things: (1) the frequency of the repetitions, (2) their 
appearance in all parts of the narrative, and (3) to the fact 
that when arranged in two columns, each forms a continuous 
narrative. These three arguments were to Eichhorn conclusive 
evidence that we have two accounts of the flood which have 
been combined into one. But it is to be noted: 

(1) The repetitions are not meaningless. They bear 
directly upon the great emphases which have been pointed out 
above. The repetitions are there, whether they be attributed 
to a single author or to a compiler or editor. The fact that they 
serve to bring out these emphases is the sufficient warrant for 
their presence, however they be explained. 

(2) The repetitions do not appear in every part of the 
narrative. There is only one account of the size of the ark (vi. 
14-16) , the sending out of the birds (viii.6-12) the offering 
of sacrifice (viii.20-21 [to .yat/or]), the command regarding 
shedding blood and eating with the blood (ix.3-6), the bow 
of promise (ix. 12-16) . None of these appear in Eichhorn's 
columns. In fact of the 83 verses in Gen. vi.5-ix.16, only 36 
(less than half) find a place in his parallel columns. Further- 
more, all of the verses given in his Elohist Column (vi.g, 12, 13, 
17-20, 22, vii.11-16, 18, 21, 22, ix.8-11) and in his Jehovist 
Column (vi.5, 7, vii.1-9, 17, 23, viii.21-22) bear on the three 
great topics which, as we have seen, are the vitally important 
features of the narrative. This certainly suggests that the ex- 
planation of the repetitions is emphasis. 

(3) The fact that two fairly continuous narratives can 
be made by dividing the repetitions into two groups is not in 
itself conclusive proof that they represent two distinct docu- 
ments. The fact that the repetitions bear in general only on 
certain emphatic features of the story would seem to indicate 
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design, a design which might as readily be attributed to an au- 
thor as to an editor. It is also to be noted that the repetitions 
are not limited to two statements on the same topic. Astruc 
found three sources in vii.18-20 and three in vss. 21-23: and it 
would be easy to find other passages in this narrative (e.g., vi. 
11, 12, 13, vii.g, 15, 16) in which the repetition is three-fold.^® 
Yet it would be rather difficult to find three flood narratives 
in Genesis vi.-ix. 

Finally, it is not to be overlooked that, on critical prin- 
ciples, a quite different analysis of these chapters might 
be made from that which is generally adopted by the critics. 
The stress that is placed on the utter destructiveness of the 
flood in features a. and b. might be regarded as flatly con- 
tradicting feature c. which describes the saving of the rem- 
nant. It could then be asserted that c., instead of stating a 
vitally important exception to a. and b., is in irreconcilable 
conflict with them: a. and b. declare that there were no sur- 
vivors of the flood, while c. insists that Noah, his family, and 
a representative remnant of beasts and birds were preserved. 
The aim of the writer is, manifestly, to represent c. as an 
exception to a. and b. But the critics would of course 
regard this as simply the result of the combining of mu- 
tually contradictory sources. 

2. The Plagues 

An impressive illustration of the way in which emphatic 
repetition lends itself to documentary analysis is the ac- 
count of the ten plagues. A noteworthy feature of the ac- 
count is that in some cases it is much fuller than in others. 
It is fullest in dealing with the Frogs, the Hail, and the Lo- 
custs. E.g., in the case of the Frogs (Ex. viii.i-i5) , six dis- 
tinct steps are recorded: plague threatened (vss. 1-4, 
J) , command to Moses (vs. 5, P) , execution of command 
(vss. 6-7, P) , petition for removal (vss. 8-11, J) , removal 
(vss. 12-14, J) , result (vs. 15, JP) . It will be noted that, if 
the command-execution sections (vss. 5-7) are cut out of 
the record and assigned to a different source and this source 
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is given half of vs. 15, two relatively complete accounts are 
obtained. The one account (J) tells us the plague was 
threatened and then, assuming that the threat was executed, 
tells of its removal; the other (P) tells of the command to 
bring the plague and of the execution of the command and 
then, assuming that a plea was made for its removal, tells 
us that this was doneJ^ This is relatively simple; and if 
all the ten plagues were described with the same fulness 
we could make out two accounts of them all. But they are 
not told with the same fulness. 

The plagues of Lice and Boils are described very briefly, 
merely in terms of command, execution, and result. If 
these sections are assigned to P, as in the case of the Frogs, 
nothing remains to be assigned to J. Consequently, J must 
be regarded as ignorant of these two plagues. And since 
three sources are recognized here by the critics the result of 
this attempted analysis is, as in the case of Gen. xxix.-xxx., 
exceedingly complicated and mystifying. The Bible men- 
tions and describes ten plagues. But J knows only of seven, 
P of five, and E of four (and a fifth as threatened merely) . 
All three make the Nile the first plague. J and P make the 
second plague Frogs; E knows nothing of Frogs and makes 
it Hail. J makes the third Flies, a plague unknown to P 
and E; P makes it Lice, a plague unknown to J and E; E 
makes it Locusts. J makes the fourth plague Murrain, 
which is unknown to P and E; E makes it Darkness, un- 
known to J and P; P makes it Boils, likewise unknown to 
the other two. J makes the fifth plague Hail; E has made it 
the second; P knows nothing of it. J makes the sixth plague 
Locusts, which is E's third plague, and unknown to P. J's 
seventh plague is the smiting of the First-born; P makes it 
the fifth plague; E also knows of it as the fifth plague but 
only as threatened. No two accounts agree as to the num- 
ber, order or nature of the plagues. Such is the result of 
the attempt to analyze the narrative of the plagues into 
three accounts. Where the Biblical account is sufficiently 
full and elaborate it can be dissected. Where it is brief 
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this cannot be done. The result is confusion and conflict. 
No two of the documents agree because each needs to com- 
plete it just what the others have taken away from it.'^^ 

5. Genesis xv.2-^ 

In these verses we read that, in response to a “ word 
of Jehovah ” which declared His peculiar love of Abram, 
and implied that Abram might expect some signal token 
of His favor, the patriarch asked a very natural question: 

Vs.s. **And Abram said. Lord Jehovah, what wilt thou give me, when 
I am going childless and he that shall be possessor of my house is Eliezer 
of Damascus? 

The force of the question seems clearly to be that nothing 
would so evidence the love of Jehovah for Abram as the 
birth of a son which would end this intolerable situation. 
So, to make it clear that he believed Jehovah was responsi- 
ble for his deplorable condition and could remedy it, 
Abram went on to speak more definitely: 

Vs. 3. And Abram said, Behold to me thou hast given no seed: and, 
lo, one born in my house is mine heir.” 

This statement is not superfluous. The first part adds 
point to the question which precedes it, and prepares for 
the second “ word of Jehovah '' — ‘‘ not this one shall be 
thine heir '' — ^ which immediately follows; and there is no 
reason why Abram should not reiterate in different words 
his chief complaint that one who was not his son was never- 
theless his heir. As far as phraseology is concerned there is 
no warrant for source analysis. Yet the critics insist that 
we have “ obvious doublets ” (Skinner) in vss. 2-3; and 
for many years they have been disposed to divide these 
verses between J and E. And instead of simply assigning 
vs. 2 to J and vs. 3 to E, which would be relatively simple, 
they have complicated matters by dividing each verse in 
half and giving vss. sa and 36 to J and vss. 3a and 2& (re- 
versing the order) to E. This is regarded as probable by 
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Driver. J then reads as follows: ** (m) And Abram said, 
O Lord Jehovah, what wilt thou give me, seeing I go child- 
less ... (36) and, lo, one born in my house is my heir/' 
while E tells us, “ (3a) And Abram said, Behold to me thou 
hast given no seed ... (^b) and he that shall be possessor 
of my house is Eliezer of Damascus." In this alleged doub- 
let many critics find “ the first traces in the Hexateuch of 
the document E." Yet no sufficient reason is apparent why 
these verses should be regarded as a doublet, why they 
should be divided in this awkward way, and why E should 
begin just here. 

4. Genesis xxiv,^8-6i 

The critics have often commended the fine literary qual- 
ity of the document J. They consider it a very admirable 
specimen of narrative prose. In chap. xxiv. they find the 
writer of this document at his best, ‘‘ The chapter is one 
of the most perfect specimens of descriptive writing that 
the Book of Genesis contains." Such being the case it 
should be appropriate for study as a masterpiece of Hebrew 
narrative and descriptive prose. Regarding it as such, we 
observe that it is markedly characterized by that tendency 
to reiteration which has been referred to above. How the 
servant recognized Rebekah as the divine choice for Isaac 
is told in prospect (vss. 12-14) , in actuality (vss. 15-20) , 
and in retrospect (vss. 42-48) . There is both sameness and 
variety in the three accounts. Yet all are given to J. Espe- 
cially interesting is the account of Rebekah's departure 
(vss. 59-61) . It consists of a number of sentences of vary- 
ing length, loosely connected by “ and," and reads as fol- 
lows: 

“59 And they sent away Rebekah their sister, and her nurse, and 
Abraham’s servant, and his men. 

“ 60 And they blessed Rebekah, and they said unto her. Thou art our 
sister, be thou the mother of thousands of ten thousands, and let thy seed 
possess the gate of those which hate them. 

“61 And Rebekah arose, and her damsels, and they rode upon the 
camels, and followed the man: and the servant took Rebekah, and went.” 
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These three verses describe the departure of Rebekah 
from her home to go to the far country to be the wife of 
Abraham’s son. It is an event of great interest and emo- 
tional appeal; and the historian lingers over it as if he 
would make us see it from every angle. He describes it 
from three points of view; the family, Rebekah herself, 
and Abraham’s servant. The first description (vss. 59-60) 
is the longest. Verse 59 is a kind of summary. It tells us 
of the sending away of Rebekah and describes the size of the 
caravan, as consisting of Rebekah, her nurse, Abr aham ’s 
servant and his men. To it is added as a kind of after- 
thought the important fact that her family sent her away 
with their blessing and with the highest hopes for her fu- 
ture. Then we are told about Rebekah. “ Rebekah arose 
and her damsels, and they rode upon the camels and fol- 
lowed the man ” (vs. 61a) . This statement shows us that 
Rebekah went willingly (vs. 58) , and that she was worthily 
attended. Lastly, we are told of the servant: “ And the 
servant took Rebekah and went ” (vs. 61b) . This is the 
briefest of all the pen-pictures. But in some respects it is 
the most vivid. In the fewest possible words it tells us that 
the servant got what he went for and was off. There is in 
it a note of triumph which thrills us! 

There are several things to notice about this narrative. 
One is that the first account is not strictly chronological. 
It places the blessing of Rebekah by her family after they 
had sent her away, while it of course preceded it.®" Fur- 
thermore, the details are different. The family sent away 
Rebekah and her nurse; Rebekah took her damsels with 
her; the servant took Rebekah. If these statements are 
taken as mutually supplementary, there is no difficulty 
whatsoever with the narrative. The writer tells the story 
from different angles, adds here a little and there a little, 
and even goes back to the beginning several times as if he 
had forgotten a point which he wished to mention. But 
if these accounts are regarded as distinct and each is thought 
of as complete, then they become conflicting and contra- 
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dictory. Consequently we must take one or other of two 
attitudes toward it. We may hold that this chapter is as 
we are told a fine example of Hebrew historical prose- 
writing and therefore regard these features which we have 
been examining, and of which many other examples might 
be given, as characteristic of it; or we must say that the 
narrative is composite, that its apparent unity is the result 
of the blending of conflicting and discordant elements, and 
that J instead of being a great historical writer was simply 
a bungling compiler. Skinner has endeavored to do both. 
He praises J’s splendid narrative style; and yet he finds in 
these verses and elsewhere in the chapter evidence that the 
narrative is composite. Thus he tells us, '' in vs. 59 Rebekah 
is sent away with her nurse ^ in 61a she takes her own maid- 
ens with her; her departure is twice recorded (6ia^ 616) 
Such criticism is petty and captious and shows an eagerness 
to pick flaws which is far from commendable, 

5. Genesis xli.14 

Genesis xli. is assigned by the critics in the main to E. But 
verse 14 has caused them considerable difficulty. It consists 
of six short sentences joined together by and 

** And Pharaoh sent, and he called Joseph, and they brought him hastily 
[literally, “caused him to run”] from the dungeon, and he shaved him- 
self, and he changed his garments, and he came in unto Pharaoh.” 

Obviously, several of these brief sentences could be omitted 
without destroying the sense, although there is not one of them 
which can be regarded as superfluous. In the words, and they 
caused him to run from the dungeon,"' Driver finds '' traces of 
J.’" Skinner speaks of it as “ a clause inserted from J.” This is 
remarkable. According to the critics, “ run " is J in Gen. (9 
times) , but “ dungeon ” [or, “ pit,” hor] is E (6 or 7 times) . 
That is, the two words point in opposite directions.^^ Driver 
and Skinner assign the rest of the verse and he shaved him- 
self,” etc.) to E. Some critics assign it to J. This is incon- 
sistent. The word ‘‘ shave ” (galach) occurs nowhere else in 
J or E. It occurs once in D (Deut. xxi.12) . The other 7 oc- 
currences in the Pent, are all P or H. So if the third of these 
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sentences is cut out and given to J, consistency would seem to 
require that the fourth be assigned to P or at least be regarded 
. as a late interpolation. Yet we know quite well that the men- 
tion of shaving is historically correct, since “ shaving was 
practiced by the Egyptians in early times.®® 

I 6, Joshua ix,i^ 

I The way in which narratives which are characterized by dif- 

I fuseness of expression lend themselves to source analysis and 

i the extremes to which such analysis can be carried is well illus- 

j trated by the compound sentence in Josh, ix.15: 

I '‘And Joshua made peace with them, and he made a covenant with 

I them, to let them live: and the princes of the congregation sware unto 

; them.” 

j The three parts of this sentence are not identical or strictly 

synonymous. But all three cover much the same ground. The 
1 first two describe the covenant as the act of Joshua; and the 

second may be regarded as a perfectly proper amplification of 
the first. The third part describes the covenant as also the act 
of the ** princes of the congregation/' thereby bringing out the 
relevant and important fact that these leaders ratified or joined 
in Joshua's act. There is nothing in the phrasing of the verse 
to indicate that it is composite,®"^ unless the very fact that the 
sentence is compound is to be regarded as proof of this.®® Con- 
sequently if the phrase “ the princes of the congregation " is 
regarded as characteristic of P, the whole verse might be claimed 
for that source. But this would make the transition from vs. 14 
j to vs. 16 abrupt, and since the critics find only very slight traces 

! of P in Josh. i.~xii., it is a simple matter to cut away the last 

part of vs. 15 and treat it, together with vss. 17-21 which closely 
resemble it in phraseology, as an insertion from P. This does 
I not seriously affect the narrative as a whole. But the assigning 

of vss. 15c and 17-21 to P is of importance to the critics since 
it helps them to defend their claim that the expressions, 
** prince/' “ congregation," and “princes of the congregation," 
all belong to P. A further step in the analysis of vs. 15 is to 
assign the first two parts to E and J respectively. If this is 
done, the critics have succeeded in dividing a single short verse 
about equally between three sources; and the doublet theory 
is applied to the fullest possible extent.®® Such microscopic 
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analysis of a single verse which in the Hebrew has only 12 words 
(4 are given to E, 4 to J, 4 to P) may impress the uninitiated 
with the amazing skill of the critics. But it is really quite sim- 
ple, and we believe also quite absurd. 

IL Repetitive Parallelism Characteristic of 
Poetry and Elevated Prose 

In dealing with the question of repetitions, it is impor- 
tant to note that repetition or parallelism in phraseology 
and content {parallelismm membrorum) is a characteristic 
feature of Hebrew poetry. This is so obvious that proof is 
unnecessary. A familiar illustration of practically synony- 
mous parallelism is the following: 

“ The law of Jehovah is perfect, restoring the soul. 

The testimony of Jehovah is sure, making wise the simple ” 

(Ps. xix.7) . 

During the last half century much attention has been 
given to the subject of Hebrew poetry. A thorough study 
of its metrical forms has been made as exhibited in such 
strictly poetical books as the Psalms. An attempt has also 
been made to discover poetical passages in much of the 
prose of the Old Testament, especially in the Prophets. 
This has been carried to such an extreme by some scholars 
that they have insisted on altering the text in order to make 
it conform to a given metrical scheme. But, while this use 
of metrics is unwarranted, it has been clearly shown that 
the dividing line between prose and poetry is not fixed and 
sharply defined but that elevated or impassioned prose may 
approximate very closely to poetry, especially that it is often 
marked by that basic characteristic of Hebrew poetry, bal- 
anced repetition or parallelism.®^ A score or more of such 
poetical passages have been pointed out by the critics in 
Gen, i.-xx. Several of them are in the first two Sections. 
We quote one from each Section: 

And Elohim created — the man in his image — in the image of Elohim — 
he created him — male and female — he created them ” (Gen. i.27) ; 

“ Cursed be the ground on thine account, 

In pain shalt thou eat it all the days of thy life; 
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And thorns and briars shall it produce for thee — and thou shall eat the 
herb of the field. 

In the sweat of thy brow — thou shalt eat bread, 

Until thou return to the ground — for from it thou wast taken; 

For dust thou art — and unto dust thou shalt return” (Gen. iii.iy-ig) . 

Obviously it is the repetition, the balanced repetition, 
which gives these passages that poetical form which they 
are alleged to have. In the first, the word “ created is 
used three times and the words “ Elohim ” and “ image ” 
twice. In the second, eat ” is used three times, ground,’’ 
“ return,” and dust ” twice; “ pain,” “ thorns and briars,” 
and sweat of thy brow,” all stand in relation to one an- 
other, as do also “ all the days of thy life ” and until thou 
return unto the ground.” These and other features which 
might be mentioned show how natural it is for emphasis 
to express itself in repetition and for such repetition, 
whether of words or ideas, to assume a balanced form which 
is markedly poetic. 

We would not assert that balanced repetition by itself 
entitles a passage to be called poetry. But the very fact 
that such parallelism is so marked a feature of poetry would 
naturally lead us to expect it to occur in prose, especially 
in elevated or impassioned prose. 

a. The plea made in behalf of the daughters of Zelophe- 
had in Num. xxxvi. is not poetry. We might even regard 
it as coldly matter of fact. But the opening sentence shows 
how easily a formal argument can assume the form of al- 
most poetical parallelism; 

“ And they said: 

Jehovah commanded my lord to give the land in inheritance by lot to 
the children of Israel; 

And my lord was commanded by Jehovah to give the inheritance of our 
brother Zelophehad to his daughters.” 

Here the two statements are closely parallel: the one gives 
the general ground for the plea, the other the particular. 
And the desire to vary the form while keeping the two state- 
ments closely parallel is responsible for the almost unique 
form of expression, ‘‘ my lord was commanded by Jehovah,” 
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the active form of statement being followed by the rarely 
used passive.*® 

b. A passage which has caused the critics some difficulty 
is Gen. xxi. 1-2 : 

“And Jehovah visited Sarah as he had said. 

And Jehovah did unto Sarah as he had spoken. 

And Sarah conceived and bare Abraham a son in his old age. 

At the set time of which Elohim had spoken to him.” 

This passage seems to be simple narrative prose. But it is 
to be noted that like the ones which have just been consid- 
ered it is clearly marked by a balanced parallelism which 
makes it quite as poetic, as far as form is concerned, as any 
one of them. It is we believe a good illustration of the fact 
that, in good Hebrew narrative style, emphasis is often se- 
cured by repetition and this repetition tends to assume 
that balanced form which is characteristic of formal poetry. 
Obviously, however, such a passage lends itself very easily 
to the critical theory of “ doublets.” ®® And it has long 
been customary to assign the first half of each verse to J 
and the second to P. This is simplicity itself, except for 
the fact that in the first verse the parallelism is so close that 
the word “ Jehovah ” appears in both halves of the verse. 
Consequendy, if vs. i& is to be P, it has to be assumed that 
the redactor made a slip of the pen, or intentionally 
changed the Elohim (or El Shaddai) of his P document 
to Jehovah. If he did this intentionally, he was guilty of 
what, according to the critics, he regarded as the gross ana- 
chronism of making P use the name Jehovah before Ex. 
vi.3. Furthermore there is not the slightest evidence of the 
allegedly distinctive style of the document P in either 
vs. ih or vs. 26.®“ 

c. Gen. xxi.6 exhibits a rhythmic parallelism which 
makes it quite as poetic as many passages which the critics 
treat as poetry: 

*VAnd Sarah said, 

Elohim has made laughter for me; 

Every one hearing will laugh over me.” 
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The thought-sequence is quite logical. The second state- 
ment follows naturally from the first. The phrasing of the 
two parts of the sentence is so similar as to give no ground 
for partition. Yet Comill and other critics assign the first 
line to E and the second to J. 

d. A somewhat similar example is the account in Gen. 
XXX. 2 3 f. of the naming of Joseph: 

And she conceived and bare a son and said, 

‘ Elohim has taken-away my reproach 
And she called his name Joseph saying, 

* May Jehovah add to me another son.* ” 

Structural and rhythmic balance and parallelism is marked; 
and there is a play on the words ** take away (asaph) and 
“ may he add ” (yoseph ) , which binds the two verses to- 
gether. RacheFs first thought was of gratitude that the 
reproach of barrenness had been taken from her. Quite 
naturally it was followed by desire and hope for a second 
blessing. The use of the two divine names, Elohim and 
Jehovah, is quite natural and proper; but according to the 
theory of the critics it necessitates the partition of the verses. 
So vs. sg is given to E and vs. 24 to J; and it is argued that 
we have here two different and conflicting accounts of the 
name Joseph. Yet the incident as it stands in Genesis is 
exactly what we might expect in the case of one who like 
Rachel had waited long for the blessing of motherhood 
and whose reproach had been especially hard to bear be- 
cause of the fruitfulness of a rival wife. 

e. Ruth’s immortal words to Naomi (i. 16-1 7) are usu- 
ally treated as simple prose. But they show a balance and 
parallelism which makes them decidedly poetic: 

** Intreat me not to leave thee, 

To turn back from after thee, 

For whither thou goest, I will go. 

And where thou lodgest, I will lodge, 

Thy people my people, and thy God my God, 

Where thou diest, I will die. 

And there will I be buried. 

Jehovah, do so to me, and so may he add 
If death should part between thee and me.’* 
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There is so much emphatic elaboration in these words that 
it would be a simple matter to divide them into two pro- 
testations of loyalty: (i) a promise to return with Naomi 
to Bethlehem and “lodge/' i.e., sojourn with her for a 
time; and (2) a more thoroughgoing promise, to become 
an Israelite by accepting Naomi's people and her God. 
Since vs. 10 tells us that both daughters-in-law declared 
they would return with Naomi, while vs. 14 states that only 
Ruth actually did this, it might be argued, in accordance 
with the theory of doublets, that the one promise repre- 
sents the words of Orpah, the other the words of Ruth, and 
that this difference reflects the two conflicting traditions 
which have here been merged into one, the words of Orpah 
being given to Ruth in accordance with the tradition which 
dominates the story in the Book of Ruth and makes Ruth 
the heroine, the only one who returned. No critic has pro- 
posed to partition the Book of Ruth after this fashion. 
But it would be quite in accord with the theory of doublets 
and quite as simple as some of the examples which they 
have discovered in the Pentateuch. Quite as simple, and 
quite as absurd. 

Such examples as have been given here and in Chapter 
IV should serve to make it abundantly clear, that the very 
characteristics upon which the critics depend so largely in 
endeavoring to prove that certain passages are composite 
appear quite as plainly in other passages the homogeneity 
of which they do not question. The only proper inference 
would seem to be that they have made inconsistent use of 
these characteristic features of Biblical style to prove a 
theory which, if worked out consistently, would so disinte- 
grate the Bible, as it would any other book, that the result 
would be the reductio ad absurdum of the theory itself. 



Chapter VI 


THE CONTINUITY AND EXTENT OF THE 
DOCUMENTS 

W E HAVE SEEN that the work of Hupfeld was espe- 
cially important in two respects: he insisted on the 
recognition of the continuity of the documentary sources 
of Genesis, and he recognized a Second Elohist (E) which 
was quite distinct from the First Elohist (P) and resembled 
the Jehovist (J) . To this Second Elohist he assigned the 
greater part of the material in Gen. xx.-L, which had been 
previously assigned to the one Elohistic document. These 
two principles were mutually antagonistic. The recogni- 
tion of a third source of the Book of Genesis increased the 
difficulty of proving the continuity of the sources; and the 
restricting of the First Elohist (P) to only a small part of 
the Elohistic material tended to destroy that continuity, 
which was the very thing which Hupfeld regarded it as of 
the utmost importance to establish. This led as we have 
seen to increased emphasis on the theory of doublets. 

Stated in terms of Driver's analysis, we have the follow- 
ing noteworthy facts. Driver assigns about 780 of the 1,534 
verses of Genesis to J and about 730 to the Elohistic writ- 
ings P and E. Of the 730 assigned to P and E, nearly 200 
are in Gen. i.-xix. and are assigned to P.®^ This leaves to 
P and E in the rest of Genesis about 550 verses of which 
about two-thirds are assigned to E and only one-third to P. 
In other words, of the 1,036 verses in Gen. xx.«~l. only 175 
are assigned to P, as against the 600 or more verses assigned 
to their one Elohist by Astruc and Eichhorn. 

I. The Continuity of P 

It appears then that of the three sources (P, E, and J) 
recognized as occurring in Genesis, P is the most meagre. 
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This is especially noteworthy since P is claimed to have a 
distinctive and unmistakable style. It is also noteworthy 
that of the 186 verses assigned to P in Gen. i.~xix., one-half 
are found in three chapters or connected narratives (i.- 
ii4a, v.[except vs. ^9], xvii.) while in chaps, xx.-l., nearly 
one-half are found in three other chapters (xxiii., xxxvi., 
xlvi.G-s'/) . This not merely has the effect of leaving only 
relatively few verses to P in the rest of Genesis, but it 
serves to call attention to the remarkable fact that several 
extended narratives (e.g. chaps, i, xvii., xxiii.) are given 
to P, despite the fact that a marked feature of this docu- 
ment is its fragmentariness.^^ It would be strange that a 
document which deals with certain matters so fully should 
be so exceedingly sketchy as a whole. On the other hand, 
if the P document dealt with other matters as fully as with 
these, it is singular that the editor omitted the great bulk of 
the P document in favor of the material given in J and E. 
It raises the question whether the so-called distinctive style 
of P is not largely due to the subject-matter instead of be- 
ing characteristic of a distinct document. 

How markedly fragmentary the document P is in Genesis, 
considered as a whole, the following facts will show. There 
are thirteen chapters in Genesis in which P has only five or less 
verses and these are often widely separated: xii.4&^ 5; xiii.6, 
116, 12a; xvi.ifl^ 3, 15, 16; xix.29; xxi.i&, sfc-s; xxvi.34, 35; 
xxix.24, 29; xxxi.iSL; xxxiii.iSa; xxxvii.i, 2a; xli,46; xlviii.3-7; 
1.12-13. The number of single verses or half-verses in P is quite 
large. Thus in chap, vii., P has six fragments (vss. 6, 1 1, 13-16^, 
17a, 18-21, 24), in chap. viii. four fragments (vss. i-2tt, 36-5, 
i3a^ 14-19), in chap, xxxiv. eight fragments (vss. i-2«, 4, 6, 
8-10, 13-18, 20-24, 25 [partly], 27-29) It is only necessary 
to read consecutively such passages as Gen. xvii.22-27, xix.29, 
xxi.i6^ 25-5 and xxiii. 1-20, or xxv.19-20, 265, xxvi.34, 35, 
xxvii.46, xxviii.9, xxix.24, (285) , 29, (xxx.22a) , xxxi.i85 and 
xxxiii.iSa, or xxxvii.i-2a, xli.46a and xlvi.6-27, to see how 
markedly lacking in continuity the P narrative really is. Again 
and again it appears with perfect clearness that P is unintelli- 
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gible because statements which it presupposes have been as- 
signed to J or E. 

Especially noteworthy is Gen. xix.29. It is the only verse 
in chaps, xviii.-xx. which is assigned to P. It refers to the over- 
throw of the cities of the plain and the sending forth of Lot, 
because God remembered Abraham. Yet P knows nothing of 
this overthrow, the entire account of which is given to J. Prac- 
tically every word or phrase in the verse can be found in J or E 
passages; and were it not that the critics are concerned to find 
here evidence of the continuity of P, even at the cost of making 
P allude to an event which he does not describe, it would be 
far simpler for them to attribute the Elohim of this verse to the 
redactor (as in iv.29 and ix.27) or to assign the verse to E, 
which according to many critics begins in chap. xv. and resem- 
bles J in style, than to assign it to P. 

11 . The Continuity of J and of E 

In the case of J and E it might be expected that the ad- 
mission that the style of E resembles that of J would make 
the critics cautious in the attempt to distinguish between 
them. It is true that in some cases they do not attempt this 
and speak of such doubtful passages as JE. But, while ad- 
mitting the difficulty of the analysis, they have often carried 
it to such an extreme as to make J and E passages quite as 
fragmentary as P. How extremely fragmentary a seemingly 
self-consistent narrative can become through the attempt 
to analyze it into two or three parallel accounts is illustrated 
by the treatment accorded to Gen. xxxvii. As to the analy- 
sis of this chapter there is, according to Skinner, “ substan- 
tial agreement amongst critics.’’ The 36 verses are divided 
by him into 35 fragments, 19 of which consist of half a verse 
or less than half. Of these fragments 3 are given to P, 14 to 
J, and 18 to E. Yet this is a chapter in which the primary 
criteria, the divine names Jehovah and Elohim ^ do not oc- 
cur once. The entire chapter was assigned by Astruc and 
Eichhorn to a single document (the Elohist) . The pri- 
mary object of such an analysis must be to establish the 
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continuity of the alleged sources by proving the narrative 
to be composite and to contain diverse and conflicting ac- 
counts of the same event: e.g., a “sale"’ and a “kidnap- 
ping ” version of Joseph’s carrying off to Egypt. But it il- 
lustrates in a striking and convincing way the destructively 
disintegrative character of the critical method. 

Despite an analysis which is often hairsplitting the con- 
tinuity of J and of E, like that of P, leaves very much to be 
desired. Thus, J introduces Noah with great abruptness 
(v.29) . J tells of Abram’s marriage (xi.sSf.) , without say- 
ing who he is. J tells of Isaac’s birth (xxi.ia) , but leaves 
him nameless and does not refer to him again until chap, 
xxiv., when he tells at great length of the way in which he 
was provided with a wife. J introduces Moses as “ grown 
up ” (Ex. ii.i 1) , merely intimating that he was an Israel- 
ite (“ he went out unto his brethren ”) , or as on the point 
of fleeing from Pharaoh (vs. 15, Driver) . Equally striking 
is the abruptness with which Joshua is introduced. If all 
the allusions to Joshua up to Num. xxxii. are given to E or 
P (Driver insists that the mention of Joshua in xxxii. 12 is 
a mark of P) , Joshua is in J an unknown quantity and no 
reason is given for the prominent role he plays after Moses’ 
death. 

The same discontinuity appears in E. According to most 
critics, E begins abruptly with chap. xv. or xx. Why this 
is the case is purely a matter of conjecture. E does not men- 
tion Isaac’s birth but tells of his weaning and of the casting 
out of Hagar and Ishmael (xxi.8-2 1) . E does not know of 
the birth of Esau and Jacob. Some critics give part of the 
account of the “ blessing” (chap, xxvii.) to E; Driver’s E 
skips from xxii.19 to xxviii.ii (Jacob at Bethel) . In Ex. 
i-xiv., E is meagre and fragmentary: e.g., v.i~2, 4; vii.156, 
17 (in part) , 20b; ix.22-23^^ 24^^ 25a, etc. (See Appendix 
I) . There is no real continuity in such disconnected frag- 
ments. Finally, it is to be remembered regarding both J 
and E that after Exodus the analysis of JE is admitted to be 
difficult and uncertain. 
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Such examples as the above will suffice to show that the 
documents J and E are markedly fragmentary and lacking 
in any real continuity. To regard them as originally pos- 
sessing continuity, it is necessary to assume that each con- 
tained such data as are found in the other documents and 
that wherever material essential to the continuity of the 
document is omitted, the editor did this to avoid needless 
duplication. This does not account for the fact that ac- 
cording to the critics duplication is one of the clearest evi- 
dences that the Pentateuchal narratives are composite. 
Consequently both the duplication and the fragmentari- 
ness or lack of duplication must be explained as due to the 
more or less arbitrary policy pursued by the redactor in 
including or excluding material contained in the sources 
which he made use of. 

III. The “ Hexateuch ” a Modern Invention 

Closely related to the question of the continuity in the 
Pentateuch of the documents of which it is alleged to be 
composed, is the further question whether these sources 
extend beyond the Pentateuch and if so how far they can be 
traced. It has been pointed out that while Astruc and Eich- 
horn did not carry their analysis beyond the early chapters 
of Exodus, by about 1822 it had been extended to include 
not only the rest of the Pentateuch but also the Book of 
Joshua. Consequently in critical circles the word Hexa- 
teuch has largely replaced the ancient and familiar word 
Pentateuch. This is significant. It suggests that these six 
books constitute a historically verifiable group analogous 
to the Pentateuch. But such is not the case. 

The “ Five Books ” of Moses or of the Law can be traced 
back to early times. We have seen that they are clearly re- 
ferred to by Josephus. In the Hebrew Bible the Massoretic 
note at the end of the Pentateuch begins with the words: 
“ The five-fifths of (the) Law are concluded.” From an- 
cient times the Law has been read in the weekly service of 
the Jewish synagogue, either according to a yearly or a tri- 
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yearly system. This Law never included J oshua. But there 
was early added to the reading of the Law the reading of 
selections (Haphtaroth) from the Prophets which were re- 
garded as appropriate. Among the Haphtaroth we find 
selections from Joshua. This is added proof that Joshua 
was never regarded as part of the Pentateuch. Further- 
more, it is to be remembered that the Samaritans accepted 
the Pentateuch, regarding it as Mosaic, but did not accept 
Joshua. This is very remarkable, for Joshua would seem 
to be a book which they would have been particularly eager 
to claim. It made Shechem one of the cities of refuge 
(xx.7) , a Levitical city (xxi.21) , the scene of Joshua’s fare- 
well to all the tribes (xxiv.i) , and the final resting place of 
Joseph (vs. 32) . Yet the Samaritans did not claim or ac- 
cept the Book of Joshua. This can only mean that they 
regarded it as no part of the Law of Moses, the authority 
of which they recognized. 

These facts place the critics in a decidedly awkward and 
difficult position. If they insist that all of the main sources 
of the Pentateuch (J, E, D, and P) are present in Joshua, 
and especially if they use this as an argument for the late 
date of the Pentateuch, it becomes exceedingly difficult to 
account for the sharp line of demarcation drawn in later 
times between the Pentateuch and Joshua. If in all of the 
sources of the Pentateuch the conquest under Joshua was 
regarded as the proper continuation (or completion) of 
the history of the Mosaic age,®® why should this account 
have been cut away from the combined record in its com- 
plete and final form? How could Joshua come to be 
regarded as so different, so distinct, and, we may say, so in- 
ferior to the Pentateuch, that it had to be placed in a sepa- 
rate group of books if in all the sources it was originally 
an integral part of it? How could it come to be regarded 
as so inferior in authority that the Samaritans refused to 
accept a book which was so flattering to their pretensions? 
It is easy to assert that sometime during the last three or 
four centuries before our era, ‘‘ the book of Joshua was dis- 
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jointed from the Pentateuch.” But where is there any 
real proof of such a drastic procedure? 

On the other hand, if the critics, while recognizing a 
general similarity, draw a distinction between the sources 
of Joshua and those of the Pentateuch and connect Joshua 
more directly with the rest of the Former Prophets, the con- 
tinuity of the sources, which since Hupfeld has been so 
stressed by the advocates of the Documentary Hypothesis, 
is largely destroyed and there ceases to be any sufficient 
reason for speaking of a Hexateuch. It is significant that 
G. B. Gray in his Critical Introduction (1924) while 
largely following Driver’s analysis of the “ Hexateuch ” 
apparently himself preferred to speak of the “ Pentateuch,” 
as if to indicate that he was by no means sure that such a 
document as the Hexateuch ever really existed.®^ The 
theory of a Hexateuch is for the critics a decided liability, 
not an asset. It may seem to strengthen the case against 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, but in doing this 
it loads the theory with the further task of explaining how 
this Hexateuch came to be broken up into a Mosaic Penta- 
teuch and a non-Mosaic Joshua. For if Genesis which never 
mentions Moses could be a part of the Pentateuch, why 
could not Joshua which refers to him constantly have re- 
mained among the Five (in that case, six) Books of Moses, 
if it was originally one of them? 


Chapter VII 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO VARIATIONS IN VIEW-- 
POINT AND SUBJECT-MATTER 

T he first reaction of one unfamiliar with the 
methods and results of the higher criticism to the the- 
ory of doublets is likely to be bewilderment at the multi- 
tude of variations and contradictions produced by the crit- 
ics, and amazement at the industry and ingenuity which 
they have expended in their detection. It is to be noted, 
therefore, that the quest for such differences is a relatively 
simple and easy one. It would be a simple matter to break 
a crystal ball into a number of fragments and then to fill a 
volume with an elaborate description and discussion of the 
marked differences between the fragments thus obtained, 
and to argue that these fragments must have all come from 
different globes. The only conclusive refutation would be 
the proof that when fitted together they form once more a 
single globe. After all is said it is the unity and harmony 
of the Biblical narratives as they appear in the Scriptures 
which is the best refutation of the theory that these self- 
consistent narratives have resulted from the combining of 
several more or less diverse and contradictory sources. 

Two points are, therefore, especially to be noted in re- 
gard to this theory of doublets: 

1. The great importance attached to the theory of dupli- 
cates is due to the fact that, as we have seen, stylistic differ- 
ences do not suffice for the analysis. After Gen. xix. the 
bulk of the book of Genesis, about four-fifths, is given to J 
and E and it is admitted that the stylistic differences be- 
tween these two sources are slight. Consequently other 
means have to be discovered for distinguishing them. And 
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the most important of these is the theory of doublets. The 
situation has been stated thus: J and E are distinguished 
from each other ‘‘ by their use of the divine names, by slight 

i idiosyncracies of style and by quite perceptible differences 
of representation/’ Apparently the order of statement is 
intended to be climactic, the quite perceptible differences 
of representation,” or doublets, being the most serviceable 
guide in distinguishing between these sources. 

But the theory of duplicates is not used merely in distin- 
guishing J and E. It serves at times to determine the pres- 
ence of P. The writer just quoted does not hesitate to 
make this rather sweeping statement: 

“No critical operation is easier or more certain than the separation of 
this work [P], down even to very small fragments, from the context in which 
it is embedded. Wlien this is done, and the fragments pieced together, 
we have before us, almost in its original integrity, an independent docu- 
ment, which is a source, as well as the framework of Genesis.’* 99 

This would seem to mean that the distinctive style of P can 
be recognized even in “ very small fragments.” But such 
is not actually the case. The same critic in commenting on 
Gen. xxi. i b tells us: “ Since the continuity of P is seldom 
sacrificed, i6 is usually assigned to that source (Jehovah, a 
scribal error) .” It was pointed out above that there is not 
a word in this half-verse which is characteristic of P. But 
since vs. ib can be regarded as a doublet of vs. la, this half- 
verse is “ usually assigned ” to P for the sake of the continu- 
ity of that document. And, be it especially noted, the one 
word in this half-verse which is characteristic, the word Je- 
hovah, which should suffice to give this half-verse to J, is 
treated as a “ scribal error.” This shows very clearly how 
much reliance the critics are obliged to place upon dupli- 
cates in working out their documentary analysis and estab- 
lishing the continuity of their sources. 

2. It is also to be noted that the theory of doublets is 

much more destructive of the credibility of the Pentateuch 

than is the theory of diversity of style. Aside from the fact 
that according to the critical interpretation of Ex. vi.3 the 
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name Jehovah is an anachronism in J, very considerable 
differences in style may be recognized in the Pentateuch 
without impairing its credibility and reliability as a record 
of actual fact. These differences may be accounted for as 
due in part to the sources used by the author. But when 
the critics divide a document into two or three distinct and 
conflicting accounts, the credibility of the whole is seriously 
undermined. The result is that the critics find themselves 
obliged to give the reader such advice as the following: 

Toward the question of the precise historical accuracy of the stories 
of the books of Genesis and Exodus we ought to take somewhat the same 
attitude that the editor of the hooks took when he gave us parallel and 
conflicting accounts of the same event, and thereby confessed that he was 
not sure which of the two was exactly right.” loo 

From the standpoint of the critics this advice is sound. But 
it is obviously so worded as to avoid shocking the reader 
and it does not go far enough. The differences recognized 
by the critics as proving the existence of parallel accounts, 
do not concern unimportant details only. They may make 
a vast difference in the whole tenor of a narrative. Whether 
Joseph’s brethren sold him to the Midianites or he was kid- 
napped by them is not an unimportant detail. The words 
** exactly right ” do not apply to such a difference. If one 
account was right the other was wrong, very wrong. And 
what are we to think of the reliability of an editor who, 
having two conflicting accounts before him, tried to com- 
bine them in a way which would do full justice to neither? 
If he used both because he was not sure which was true, 
how can we be sure that either was true? In higher 
mathematics two minuses are equal to a plus. But it does 
not follow that in the case of divergent traditions the add- 
ing together of two false accounts will make one true ac- 
count. If the editor combined two conflicting accounts 
because he was not sure “which of the two was exactly 
right,” have we any good warrant for accepting either of 
them as correct? The whole trend of such criticism is di- 
rectly toward scepticism. The critics often try to disguise 
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the fact that their method of interpreting the Pentateuch 
is destructive of its credibility as a historical record, or to 
minimize the significance of this fact. They tell us that, 
“ It is a suicidal error in exegesis to suppose that the perma- 
nent value of the book [of Genesis] lies in the residuum of 
historic fact that underlies the poetic and imaginative 
form of the narratives.” But such an appeal from “ his- 
toric fact ” to “ poetic and imaginative form ” shows clearly 
that the critical method is destructive of the credibility of 
the Bible. Truth is not secured by combining errors. A 
very enthusiastic higher critic rather naively admitted this 
when, after pointing out several examples of apparently 
contradictory statements, he said of them, “ Criticism has 
a simple solution of these contradictions, but though it can 
explain them, it cannot remove or explain them away.” 
This means that the critics can account for these apparent 
conflicts by assigning the conflicting accounts to two or 
more conflicting traditions. But how these traditions arose 
and how much truth, if any, is contained in each, that they 
cannot tell us. They can “ explain ” the difficulties, they 
cannot “ explain them away.” Their explanation is de- 
structive, not constructive. 

Such being the case, all those who wish to believe that the 
Pentateuchal history is made up of more substantial stuff 
than poetry and imagination, that its narratives are state- 
ments of simple truth and not plausible combinations of du- 
bieties, must ask themselves seriously the question whether 
the critics have proved their case. So destructive a theory 
should have an extremely compelling basis in fact. Is there 
any such basis? We believe there is not. Many of the repe- 
titions which are adduced as proof of duplicate accounts 
can be explained as due simply to the frequent use of com- 
pound sentences, to the desire to secure emphasis by elabo- 
ration and amplification, and to the fondness for a balanced 
style which finds its fullest development in poetry. The 
differences in statement are in many cases supplementary: 
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they are only contradictory when treated as mutually ex- 
clusive.^®® The contradictions which are alleged to prove 
the theory of composite authorship would largely disappear 
if the critics would follow the harmonistic method of in- 
terpreting Scripture. That method proceeds upon the 
natural and proper assumption that the Pentateuch was in- 
tended to give a true and self-consistent account of the mat- 
ters of which it treats and that the student of Scripture 
should therefore interpret Scripture in the light of Scrip- 
ture, instead of pitting Scripture against Scripture, chapter 
against chapter, verse against verse, phrase against phrase. 
The critics decry the harmonistic method of interpretation 
as unscientific and unscholarly. We believe that, on the 
contrary, this old and time-honored method of interpreta- 
tion is quite as scientific and scholarly as any other which 
can be proposed and that the destructive conclusions to 
which the divisive method of the critics leads are a cogent 
argument in favor of the older and better method. Critics 
of the Bible would do well to bear in mind the advice of 
Coleridge: “ When we meet an apparent error in a good 
author, we are to presume ourselves ignorant of his under- 
standings until we are certain that we understand his ig- 
norance." 

That there is logically no stopping-place for the thor- 
oughgoing critic in the application of his divisive principle 
of interpretation is strikingly illustrated by the compara- 
tively recent capitulation of the Book of Ezekiel. In 
igoy Redpath made the following remarkable statement: 
“ Scarcely any doubt has ever been cast even by the ex- 
tremest critic upon the unity and authenticity of the book, 
though a few glosses and interpretative words or notes may 
have found their way into the text.'' But why should 
Ezekiel be exempted from the application of the critical 
method? Pfeiffer points out in his Introduction that in 
1914 Holscher ''still maintained substantially the tradi- 
tional views ” regarding this book, but that in 1924 Hol- 
scher" regarded more than six-sevenths of the book as edi- 
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torial supplement (1,103 ^ ^>^73 verses) .” 

As an illustration of what an enterprising critic can accoin- 
nlish in a decade, the case of Ezekiel supplies us wiA much 
food for thought. It is not surprising that Ezekiel should 
have at last succumbed. Rather is it surprising that it so 
Ions enioyed practical immunity from attack. Disinte^a- 
tion must result inevitably from the application of a is- 
intesrative method of interpretation, whether the varia- 
tions or differences appealed to are found in the form or 
content of the document to which it is applied. 



PART II 

THE DEVELOPMENT OR GRAF-WELLHAUSEN 
HYPOTHESIS 



THE DEVELOPMENT HYPOTHESIS 


T he ACCEPTANCE of Hupfelci*s contention that the 
Elohistic document is composite constituted, as we 
have seen, a very important modification of the Documen- 
tary Hypothesis. On the one hand, by recognizing a Sec- 
ond Elohist it changed a relatively simple two-document 
theory into a far more complicated three-document one. 
For the opponents of the theory this was especially signifi- 
cant because it amounted to a confession that the analysis 
based on purely literary criteria breaks down very early: 
at chap. XX. or even xv. where the Second Elohist appears 
whose style closely resembles that of the Jehovist. On the 
other hand, by insisting on the continuity of these docu- 
ments it led to a hairsplitting dissection of chapters and 
verses which was not calculated to inspire confidence in the 
correctness of the theory. But despite these marked weak- 
nesses this three-document hypothesis assumed great im- 
portance in connection with the Development Hypothesis 
which was soon to arise. 

A serious weakness in the Documentary Hypothesis dur- 
ing the first century of its history lay in the fact that it fur- 
nished no definite clue to the date of the documents which 
its advocates claimed to have discovered. Of one thing 
only were they sure: the documents are post-Mosaic. It 
was generally assumed that the Elohistic document, having 
most of the ten Headings {toledoth) assigned to it, fur- 
nished the structural outline of Genesis and must be older 
than the Jehovist, while both were regarded as older than 
the Deuteronomist. Hupfeld's revolutionary discovery 
that the greater part of the Elohistic document belonged to 
another source did not alter this view, since the headings 
were nearly all given to the F irst Elohist. So the Second Elo- 
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hist was regarded as the younger ’’ of the two, but as older 
than the Jehovist. The order of sources was, therefore, 
First Elohist, Second Elohist, Jehovist, Deuteronomist. 
But, very soon after Hupfeld announced his Modified Hy- 
pothesis, a school arose which, while accepting in principle 
his conclusions as to the documentary analysis, shifted the 
emphasis to questions of historical development, to the 
study of the origin of the customs, institutions, and laws, 
described in these documents for the purpose of determin- 
ing their relative date. In view of the great importance 
which it attaches to questions of history, or to speak more 
accurately, of historical development, it is often called the 
Historical School. But since, as we shall see, it is more in- 
terested in proving its theory of development in history 
than in history per se, it rather deserves the name Develop- 
ment Hypothesis.^ This new school may be regarded as 
founded by Graf whose Untersuchungen appeared in 1865; 
and the publication of Wellhausen's Prolegomena in 1878 
gave it great popularity. But although commonly known 
as the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, it cannot be said to have 
originated with them.^ 

The most important feature of this new theory in its re- 
lation to the Document Hypothesis was, as we have seen, 
the claim that the history of Israel as exhibited in the Old 
Testament shows no evidence of the ritual laws (the Priest 
Code) contained in the middle books of the Pentateuch 
being in existence before the Babylonian Captivity, and 
that therefore these laws must be assigned to a late date. 
This proposal, which required that the First Elohist ® be re- 
garded as the latest instead of the earliest of the documents, 
was so revolutionary that the attempt was first made to 
draw a distinction between the historical and the legal por- 
tions of the First Elohist and assign only the latter to a late 
date. But it was soon shown that this could not be done; 
and the radical conclusion that the entire First Elohist was 
not the earliest but the latest of the Pentateuchal sources 
speedily gained general acceptance. This left only very 
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little legal material for the earlier sources. There had been 
difference of opinion as to the source to which the Deca- 
logue (Ex. XX. 1-17) and the Book of the Covenant (xxi.i- 
xxiii.19) belonged. Hupfeld had given both to his Ur- 
schrift. Others of the critics had assigned the Book of the 
Covenant to J. Since Hupfeld’s day the view has gradually 
prevailed that the Decalogue and the Book of the Covenant 
belong to the Second Elohist (E) and that the only legal 
code in J is to be found in Ex. xxxiv., which some critics 
call the Decalogue of J. 

As regards the order and date of the Pentateuchal sources 
there has been considerable difference of opinion. Accord- 
ing to Driver there is general agreement on three points: 
(1) that neither J nor E is later than 750 b.c.; (2) that D 
dates from the time of Josiah’s reform, 622 b.c.; and (3) 
that P belongs to the exilic and post-exilic periods. As to 
the relative order and date of J and E, Wellhausen and his 
followers placed J at 850-800 b.c. and E cir. 750 b.c. But 
others have maintained the earlier view that E is older 
than J. P in its completed form dates, according to many 
critics, from as late as 450-400 b.c. The earliest part of P, 
the Holiness Code (H) , is regarded by some as later than 
Ezekiel (e.g., Cornill) , by others as earlier (e.g.. Driver) . 

With regard to these sources and the symbols which are 
assigned to them several things are to be noted, in addition 
to those which have been already referred to. 

J stands for Jehovist. In Genesis this document is char- 
acterized by the use of the word Jehovah. But the symbol 
J is also appropriate because the document is generally re- 
garded as of Judean origin, dating from about the reign of 
Jehoshaphat. The J document is historical. It is our full- 
est source for the patriarchal period. After the Exodus it 
becomes rather meagre. It has no code of laws unless such 
a code is found in Ex. xxxiv. 

E represents the Second Elohist. It is scarcely entitled to 
this symbol since the name Elohim is far more distinctive 
of the First Elohist in Genesis. But the symbol is appropri- 
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ate since a more distinctive name has been found for the 
First Elohist, viz., P (the Priestly writing) . The symbol E 
is also suggestive because the critics regard this document 
as originating in the Northern Kingdom and therefore de- 
scribe it as Ephraimite. It begins at Gen. xx (or chap, xv.) 
and is less full in dealing with the patriarchal period than 
is J. Like J its interest is historical. But the Book of the 
Covenant is usually assigned to it. 

Both J and E are regarded as dating from before the be- 
ginning of the great prophetic movement of the 8th and 
7th centuries (Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah) , i.e., before 
750 B.c. But the critics are not agreed as to the truth- 
worthiness of these documents. Some regard J and E sim- 
ply as compilers of the myths, legends, hero-tales, etc., of 
the past. To them these documents are “ pre-prophetic,” 
both in the sense of having been written before the pro- 
phetic period began and also as correctly representing the 
life and ideals of the period they describe. Others hold 
that the authors of these documents wrote under the influ- 
ence of the prophetic movement which culminated in the 
writings of the prophets just mentioned and that their own 
writings were colored by it. Such critics are therefore dis- 
posed to apply the word “ prophetic ” to both J and E, and 
to contrast them as the prophetic histories with the priestly 
history recorded in P. Consequently there is considerable 
difference of opinion among them as to the reliability of 
J and E as writers of history. 

D, the Deuteronomist, is usually connected directly with 
the reform of Josiah. It is held that the book found by 
Hilkiah in the temple was at least the nucleus of Deuter- 
onomy, and that it was prepared and placed in the temple 
for the express purpose of being discovered and made the 
basis of a so-called reform. D is often spoken of as repre- 
senting the “ prophetic movement.” Thus Deut. vi.4-5 is 
the essence of “prophetic” religion. But there is also a 
pronounced “ priestly ” element in it as shown by the em- 
phasis placed on sacrifice (cf. xii., especially) . Broadly 
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speaking the bulk of Deuteronomy (v.-xxvi.) may be de- 
scribed as an exposition of the Decalogue, which stands at 
its beginning (v.6-21). But it is claimed that D intro- 
duced important innovations, notably the centralization of 
the worship at the one sanctuary. This law of the one 
sanctuary has since De Wette (1805) been regarded as 
proving that this code belongs to the time of Josiah. And 
since the book purports to be very largely composed of ad- 
dresses made by Moses shortly before his death, it has often 
been called “ a pious fraud.’' ® 

P stands for the Priestly writing. It may also suggest 
post-exilic, since it is usually regarded as introduced by 
Ezra. To P the bulk of the laws of the Pentateuch is as- 
signed; viz., the greater part of Ex. xxv.~xl. (except xxxii.- 
xxxiv.) , Lev. (the whole) , Num. i.-x., xv.-xx., and xxv.- 
xxxvi. P is consequently in several respects the antithesis 
of J and E. It is mainly legal; they are mainly historical. 
They are the earliest documents: it is the latest. As earlier, 
they should be the more reliable witnesses regarding the 
period with which they purport to deal. P also differs from 
D in that the legislation in P is on the whole more technical 
and ritualistic than that in D which is of a more general 
character. 

It is to be noted that this revolutionary theory regarding 
the date of P was prepared for and in a sense made possible 
by the adoption of Hupfeld’s distinction between the I7r- 
schrift and the Second Elohist. This distinction made it 
unnecessary to transfer the entire Elohistic material to a 
post-exilic date. The bulk of the history, being assigned to 
a Second Elohist which resembled the Jehovist more than 
it did the Urschrift (P) , could be allowed to remain at a 
pre-exilic date when P was declared to be post-exilic. This 
simplified the task of the advocates of this Copernican 
revolution ” to no small degree. 

The Biblical argument for the acceptance of the Develop- 
ment Hypothesis has been well stated by G. B. Gray as 
follows: 
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The now prevalent critical opinion that P is the latest of the three main 
documents rests largely on a comparison of the three codes with the actual 
course of history , so far as that is known. Such a comparison shows (i) that 
the practice of the Hebrews prior to the seventh century follows the laws 
in JE (i.e. mainly Ex. xx.-xxiii.) ; (2) that the practice of the Jews at the 
reformation of Josiah, and subsequently, changes from the earlier practice 
in the direction of the laws of D, where they differ from those of JE; and 
(3) that the practice of the Jews from the time of Ezra onwards follows P, 
where this is in conflict with the laws of JE or D.” « 

This Statement seems at first sight both logical and co- 
gent. It would seem to offer a perfectly proper and practi- 
cable means of ascertaining the dates of these documents; 
and the critics regard the results which they arrive at as con- 
clusive evidence of the correctness of their theory that the 
Pentateuch cannot be Mosaic but represents a long devel- 
opment which was not completed until a century or more 
later than the Babylonian Exile. Two important caveats 
are therefore to be introduced as preliminary to its discus- 
sion. The first is, to direct attention to the fact that the 
italicized words the actual course of history are immedi- 
ately qualified by the significant addition, so far as that 
is known.” This qualification is especially noteworthy 
since the following paragraph begins with the words: '' Our 
knowledge of the history is incomplete; and consequently 
it is impossible to find records of practice in regard to in- 
numerable details of the laws.” This can only mean that 
the test proposed by the advocates of this hypothesis must 
be regarded as, to no slight degree, inconclusive and even 
misleading, because conclusions based on incomplete testi- 
mony can never be absolutely reliable. The second caveat 
is based on the fact that it is asserted again and again in the 
Old Testament with mournful and even monotonous itera- 
tion and reasserted in the New Testament that the history 
of Israel was largely one of apostasy from the laws given to 
the people by God through Moses.'^ If this be true, then 
failure to '' practice the laws, especially those laws which 
differed most markedly from the customs and practices of 
other nations, would be a conclusive proof of disobedience 
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or culpable forgetfulness, but not necessarily a proof that 
the laws had not been long in existence. These two impor- 
tant caveats bear upon the whole subsequent discussion. 

By the dates which it assigns to these three legal codes (or 
four, if we recognize a J Decalogue) , this hypothesis divides 
the history of Israel broadly speaking into three great pe- 
riods — Pre-prophetic Religion, Prophetic Religion and 
the Reform of Josiah, Priestly Religion — each of which 
requires careful consideration. 


Chapter I 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL IN THE PRE~ 
PROPHETIC PERIOD 

H CCORDING to the statement quoted above, the 
practice of the Hebrews prior to the seventh century 
followed the laws in JE (i.e., mainly Ex. xx.-xxiii.) This 
statement might easily be taken to mean that the simple 
laws of the Decalogue and the Book of the Covenant con- 
stituted the moral and religion code of the Hebrews from 
the days of Moses up to about yoo b.g., or we may say, to 
the fall of Samaria. Since the Decalogue is recognized 
by both Jew and Christian as the great basic law, this 
would mean that the great fundamentals of ethical and 
spiritual monotheism as enunciated in the Ten Command- 
ments and elaborated in the Book of the Covenant were re- 
flected in '' the actual course of history '' for many centu- 
ries, prior to the seventh century/’ But this is not the 
meaning which the words ** prior to the seventh century ” 
are really intended to convey. It would be better to say 
just prior to the seventh century ” or '' at the beginning 
of the seventh century.” For what is meant is not that for 
a number of centuries prior to yoo b.g., the course of history 
reflected the laws of JE> but rather that it was not until this 
comparatively late date that the influence of these laws ap- 
pears clearly in the history of Israel. 

Three questions are raised by this statement: (i) What 
are the laws of JE?, (2) When did they first become oper- 
ative in Israel?, (3) What was the form of Israel’s religion 
prior ” to the enactment of these laws? 
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j. The Laws of JE 

a. The Decalogue of J 

According to many critics, as we have seen, the laws of J 
as distinguished from E are given in the so-called Decalogue 
of J as contained in Ex. xxxiv. As to the exact form of this 
decalogue, there is considerable difference of opinion 
among the critics. This is unavoidable since there are more 
than ten commands in this passage.® It is here given for 
convenience in the form advocated by Wellhausen: 

I. Thou shalt worship no other god. 

II. Thou shalt make thee no molten gods. 

III. The feast of unleavened bread thou shalt keep. 

IV. All that openeth the womb is mine. 

V. Thou shalt observe the feast of weeks. 

VI. (Thou shalt observe) the feast of ingathering at the end 
of the year. 

VII. Thou shalt not offer my sacrifice with leavened bread. 

VIII. The sacrifice of the feast of the passover shall not be left 
unto the morning. 

IX. The first of the first-fruits of thy ground thou shalt bring 
unto the house of Jehovah thy God. 

X. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk. 

b. The Decalogue of E 

The Decalogue of E (Ex. xx.) is regarded as having had 
originally the following form, all the rest being looked 
upon as later expansions. 

I. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

II. Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image. 

III. Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah thy God in 
vain. 

IV. Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy. 

V. Honor thy father and thy mother. 

VI. Thou shalt not kill. 

VII. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

VIIL Thou shalt not steal. 
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IX. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

X. Thou shalt not covet. 

While this decalogue is usually called the Decalogue of E, 
there is a decided difference of opinion as to whether it 
formed a part of the original E document (e.g., Driver) , 
or is to be regarded as a later insertion in it. The view of 
the more radical critics, e.g., Pfeiffer, is that it is a later in- 
sertion, perhaps taken over from Deut. v. This would 
make it very much later than the E document itself, since 
the Deuteronomic Code was promulgated, according to the 
critics, as late as 632 b.c. 

These two decalogues are contrasted by the critics as the 
‘Vritual and the ** ethical decalogues. This distinction 
is a proper one, if we accept the Decalogue of J as in any 
sense an adequate code of behavior, at all comparable to 
the Decalogue of E. It is to be noted, however, that such 
a comparison is both impossible and preposterous. To 
prove this, it is only necessary to note the following fact. 
The Decalogue of E has two parts: it defines man's duty 
first toward God and then to his fellowmen. The Deca- 
logue of J deals exclusively with the former. Of man’s duty 
to man it says nothing. It would be absurd to argue that 
laws dealing with respect for parents, murder, adultery, 
theft, falsehood, covetousness, were unknown as late as 
850 B.c. Such laws are found in Egypt and Babylon centu- 
ries before that time and even the most primitive peoples 
have them and enforce them, sometimes with remarkable 
strictness. Since this decalogue is only half a decalogue as 
compared with Ex. xx, and since it cannot be claimed that 
there are only ten commands given in this passage or that 
the ten given above or any other ten are clearly intended to 
be a decalogue, it is only natural that a good many critics 
refuse to recognize this so-called decalogue.® It is to be 
noted, therefore, that the inadequacy of this Decalogue of 
J and the skeleton form in which the Decalogue of E is ac- 
cepted by the critics have an important bearing upon their 
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estimate of the laws of JE. Two points are especially im» 
portant: 

(1) There is difference of opinion among the critics 
as to whether J — we refer especially to J since it is gener- 
ally regarded as earlier than E — is monotheistic. Some 
would admit this. But others insist that the words of J, 
‘‘ Thou shalt worship no other god/’ definitely recognize 
the existence of such gods; and it is claimed that it is only 
the /* jealousy ’’ of Jehovah which prevented Israel from 
having a pantheon such as many other peoples had. If such 
be the case, the same would seem to apply to the command 
of E, ** Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” which 
might be construed in the same monolatrous fashion. 

(2) It is claimed that the words of J, ** Thou shalt 
make thee no molten gods,” do not prohibit the use of all 
images in the worship of Jehovah, but only the making of 
expensive images of metal (gold or silver) . Those who 
hold this view maintain that ** graven images ” of wood, 
stone, or clay were permitted by J and were first prohibited 
considerably later by E. As to this it is to be noted that, if J 
prohibits only a certain form of idolatry, the use of molten 
images, it would be proper to interpret E as merely pro- 
hibiting another form, the use of graven images. For it is 
the rest of the Second Commandment, ** or any likeness of 
anything,” etc., which makes the prohibition of idolatry 
thoroughgoing and comprehensive, and this the critics re- 
gard as a later addition to the command as originally found 
in E. 

The interpretations placed on the first two commands 
of J by the critics are arbitrary, and imply that neither the 
Decalogue of J nor that of E was, in its original form, 
strictly monotheistic or definitely opposed to idolatrous 
practices as such. Such a conclusion is so startling that we 
shall test it first in the light of the teachings of the docu- 
ment J and then in the light of the history of the pre- 
prophetic period as given in the historical books. 
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J's Conception o£ Jehovah 

J, being regarded as the oldest document of the Penta- 
teuch, should give us valuable information regarding the 
religious faith of ancient Israel. Without going into great 
detail certain outstanding features may be noted: 

(1) Jehovah is described as almighty and supreme. He 
is maker of earth and heaven (Gen. ii.46) , of man (vs. 7) , of 
the animals (vs. 19) and of woman (vs. 2 if.) . He was known 
to Abraham as “ the judge of all the earth (xviii.25) , as “ the 
God o£ heaven and the God of the earth ” (xxiv.3) . In the days 
of Moses, he showed that His sovereign power extended to for- 
eign nations by delivering His people from Egyptian bondage, 
even declaring that He had raised up mighty Pharaoh in order 
to show in him His power and declare His name throughout the 
earth (Ex. ix.i6) . Even if the word earth as used here refers 
only to Egypt, this passage shows that the God of Israel was 
no mere local or tribal God. Pharaoh had never heard of this 
God (Ex. V.2, E) who claimed sovereign power over his land, 
his people and himself. If J does not expressly deny the exist- 
ence of other gods, it does assert the unique sovereignty of 
Jehovah in a way which makes it a declaration of practical 
monotheism. 

(2) Jehovah is a holy and righteous God. In Gen. ii.-iv. 
He is represented as requiring absolute obedience. For one 
transgression Adam and Eve are driven out of the garden. The 
flood is the penalty for sin (Gen. vi.5-8) , the confusion of 
tongues is the rebuke to man's arrogance (xi.i-g) , the destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah is because of outrageous sin. 
The Egyptians are punished for keeping Israel in cruel bond- 
age. 

(3) Johovah is good and merciful. He clothes Adam 
and Eve with skins. He gives the rainbow of promise. He is 
ready to spare Sodom if ten righteous are found there. After 
the sin of the golden calf, He promises to cause all His good- 
ness to pass before Moses (Ex. xxxiii.19) declares His sov- 
ereign grace and mercy. 

The character of the God of Israel according to J may be 
summed up in the words of Ex. xxxiv.6-7: “ And Jehovah 
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passed by before him, and proclaimed, Jehovah, Jehovah, 
a God merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and abundant 
in lovingkindness and truth; keeping lovingkindness for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin; 
and that will by no means clear the guilty ^ visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and upon the chil- 
dren’s children, upon the third and upon the fourth gen- 
eration.” These words which are declared to be a descrip- 
tion of the Name, i.e., character, of Jehovah, give a very 
high conception of Deity. Jehovah is a God of righteous- 
ness, of goodness, and of grace, terrible to the disobedient, 
gracious to the obedient and repentant. Such a statement 
compares favorably with descriptions found in other parts 
of Scripture and may properly be regarded as a declaration 
of ethical monotheism. And it is to be noted that it occurs 
in close connection with the passage from which the critics 
derive the Decalogue of J. 

d. J’s Attitude toward Idolatry 

While the use of images is not referred to in J, it is as- 
serted that J’s conception of Jehovah is anthropomorphic, 
even crudely so. Jehovah walks ” in the garden (Gen. 
ii.) . He appears as a ‘‘ man ” to Abraham (Gen. xviii.) 
and a man ” wrestles with Jacob (xxxii.24) . It is also 
claimed that expressions are used in J which originally re- 
ferred to idolatry. This is asserted of the expressions ap- 
pear before ” (Ex. xxxiv.23) and ‘‘ besought ” (xxxii.ii 
JE) It is to be noted therefore that 

(1) Anthropomorphic language is unavoidable if 
man is to form any definite conception of God. It is justi- 
fied by the fact that man was made in the “ image ” of God 
(Gen. 1.27, P) , and became a living soul ” through the in- 
breathing of Jehovah (ii.7, J) . It is perverted when man 
attributes bodily form, human limitation or sinfulness to 
God (Rom. i.23) . The statements in Gen. i. that God 
‘‘ saw,” “ said,” “ called ” are in a sense quite as anthropo- 
morphic as the statement in Gen. ii. that He “walked.” 
The language of the Psalms is often highly anthropomor- 
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phic. The eyes, ears, hands, feet of God are referred to. 
Yet the Psalter is the great treasury of devotion of the Chris- 
tian Church. We understand these expressions as figura- 
tive and we believe they were always intended to be such. 
The words of the Priestly Blessing in Num. vi.24f-, “ Je- 
hovah make his face to shine . . . lift up his face ’’ are as 
anthropomorphic as any used in J. Yet they are found in 
P which is regarded as representing a far more spiritual 
point of view. 

The statement in Ex. xxiv.g (J) , ‘‘ they saw the God of 
Israel,” might seem to indicate that the God of Israel was re- 
garded as having a material form. But the words which fol- 
low indicate that all Aaron and the elders really saw was the 
heavenly glory which hid Him from mortal eyes. This was 
like a sapphire pavement under the feet of the Heavenly King. 
That is, they saw no likeness (cf. Deut. iv.15) of God, but 
only caught a glimpse of the glory that surrounded Him. Cen- 
turies later when Isaiah '' saw Jehovah ” (vi.i) in the temple, 
he recalled only that the ** train ” of His flowing robe filled 
it completely. Such passages enable us to understand Ex. xxxiii. 
18-23 (J). What Moses asked to see was God’s glory.” What 
he was permitted to see was not God’s ** face,” but His ” back.” 
The word rendered “ back ” (achor) means what is ” after ” or 
” behind.” It may properly be regarded as describing the 
” afterglow ” of the glory of the Divine Presence. The Hebrew 
has two other words for ” back ” {gab and gaw ) , which are 
used in the physical or anatomical sense. Either of these words 
would be appropriate in the description of Moses’ vision, if the 
crude meaning which many critics find there were really the 
one intended. Instead a word is used which need not have such 
a meaning at all. Such being the case it is to be noted that the 
former of the two words just mentioned is used in the writ- 
ing” of king Hezekiah (Isa. xxxviii.17) in the expression 
” Thou hast cast all my sins behind thy back (gab ) to which 
only the more extreme critics would think of appealing as evi- 
dence that Hezekiah was an idolater. 

(2) The Old Testament theophanies are clearly in- 
tended to be preliminary to and preparatory for the Incar- 
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nation. The exact relation in which the Angel of Jehovah 
stands to Jehovah Himself is not always clear. But it can- 
not be maintained that these theophanies are crudely an- 
thropomorphic without reflecting upon the significance of 
the Incarnation and their close typical connection with it. 

2. When Did the Laws of JE Become Operative in Israel? 

Certain statements in the Historical Books are appealed 
to as proving that the religion of Israel could not have 
reached the level of spiritual monotheism until at least 
as late as the time of Jehoshaphat or considerably later. 

a. The use of the plural noun Elohim in speaking of the 
God of Israel is treated as the survival of primitive polytheism; 
and the few instances where, when so used, it is construed as a 
plural instead of as a singular, are appealed to as proving this. 
But the use of the plural of majesty is so clearly recognized in 
the Hebrew of the entire Old Testament, as well as in other 
languages both ancient and modern, that such an explanation 
is highly improbable. The instances where Elohim is con- 
strued as plural when used of the God of Israel are so excep- 
tional as to serve only to emphasize the rule. 

fo. Jephthah’s comparison of Jehovah with Chemosh (Jgs. 
xi.24) is appealed to as proving that, in the time of the Judges, 
Jehovah was regarded as merely a tribal or national god like 
any other Semitic deity. But two other explanations of Jeph- 
thah’s words are quite possible. We may hold either that he 
was using an ad hominem argument which would appeal to 
the king of Moab, without intending to assert that Jehovah was 
really on a par with Chemosh, or that in view of his birth and 
upbringing, or rather the lack of it, Japhthah was in no posi- 
tion to speak as an expert on theological questions, and that 
even if he was at best a monolater, this would not prove that 
such was the faith of the true followers of the God of Israel of 
his day. To reject the express statements of the Pentateuch 
and appeal to Jephthah shows the extremes to which the ad- 
vocates of this theory are obliged to resort in order to defend it. 

c. When David declares that his enemies have tried to drive 
him forth from the heritage of the Lord saying, “ Go serve 
other gods,*’ (1 Sam. xxvi.19) , this may suggest the idea that 
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Jehovah was in such a sense a local deity that one banished 
from the land and nation could not serve Him. But David’s 
own view, as set forth in Ps. cxxxix. is a quite different one; 
and Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the temple shows 
that a God, who dwells in heaven and whom the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain, could also have a local earthly abode. 

d. The fact that Absalom asked permission to go to Hebron 
to pay a vow at the place where he had made it (2 Sam. xv.yf.) , 
does not prove that the Jehovah of Hebron was different from 
the Jehovah of Jerusalem. Absalom was merely offering an 
excuse for leaving Jerusalem in order to perfect his plans for 
treasonable revolt. Whether the reason he gave had any foun- 
dation in fact we cannot say. 

e. The men of Babylon, Cutha, and Arva (2 Kgs. xvii.) who 
were brought to Samaria to repopulate the country, are even 
poorer witnesses. It was natural that they should try to com- 
bine the worship of Jehovah with that of their ancestral idols. 
But they were the ancestors of the Samaritans of the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah who were not allowed to have any part in 
the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem. 

f. Hos. iii.4 appealed to as implying that image-worship 
was lawful or at least permissible as late as the 8th century. 
But this inference is by no means necessary. The six things 
of which Israel is to be deprived, — king, prince, sacrifice, pil- 
lar, ephod, teraphim, — are all, with the exception of the last, 
used in both a good sense and a bad. They had a legitimate 
and an illegitimate use. Israel’s demand for a king was evil: yet 
Israel had been promised a king. Princes had proved both a 
blessing and a curse. Sacrifice, pillar and ephod had proper 
uses, but could be used in idolatry. Of the teraphim we know 
very little. Their use is never approved in the Old Testa- 
ment.^^ The meaning of the prophet may be simply this, that 
for her sins Israel is to be deprived of all the civil and religious 
institutions, both legitimate and illegitimate, with which she 
was familiar. This need not imply that the prophet regarded 
the use of teraphim as legitimate. Otherwise the implication 
would be that he looked forward to a time when such an insti- 
tution would be restored, an inference which would be quite 
contrary to the claim of the critics that the prophets of the 8th 
century were the discoverers of a non-idolatrous and spiritual 
monotheism. 
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Such arguments as the above have little weight against 
the claim that the religion taught by Moses was ethical 
monotheism and are easily refuted, if the frequent denun- 
ciations of the worship of other gods and of the use of 
images which occur in the Pentateuch and in the Historical 
Books are given the weight to which they are entitled. It 
is only when the Decalogue is assigned to a late date and 
these denunciations of idolatry and polytheism are rejected 
as representing the viewpoint and estimate of a later age 
that these arguments acquire any importance. This is il- 
lustrated especially clearly by the worship of Jeroboam's 
calves which continued in Northern Israel from the time 
of the Schism to the fall of Samaria.^^ This worship has 
been correctly described as ‘‘the stronghold of the case for 
image-worship." But this is true only if the denuncia- 
tions in the Books of Kings which occur with such ominous 
iteration are regarded as representing the viewpoint of a 
later age. The careful and detailed account of the reason 
for the overthrow of the Northern Kingdom given in 2 
Kgs. xvii. must be rejected as at least a misstatement, if not 
a deliberate falsification of history, if the worship of the 
calves was a legitimate part of the worship of Jehovah until 
near the close of the eighth century b.c. 

5. What Was the Religion of Early Israel? 

If according to the critics the religion of Israel did not 
cease to be idolatrous and did not reach the level of ethical 
monotheism until about the year 700 b.c., the question as 
to the nature of her religion in Mosaic and patriarchal 
times becomes a pressing one. Where are we to go for an 
answer? An answer which would find wide acceptance in 
critical circles is the following: 

Our knowledge of the faith and practice of the ancestors of Israel 
depends on three sources: (i) archaeology; (ii) comparative religion; and 
(iii) the traditions of Israel herself as preserved in the book of Genesis, 
with occasional hints and references in other portions of the Old Testament. 
The last of the three is that which is best known among us, but we are 
compelled to admit that the record has been colored and, perhaps, modi* 
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fied by tbe theology of later days. We have to confess that we do not 
know for certain whom or what Israel worshipped in pre-Mosaic times, 
and must depend to some extent on conjecture based on the statements 
supplied to us in the Bible.'' 

In this statement three sources are given for knowledge 
of the religion of Early Israel. Genesis is mentioned last; 
and while nothing is said about the value of the other two 
sources, it is carefully pointed out that the Biblical source 
is unreliable and not to be accepted at its face value. Ar- 
chaeology and comparative religion, apparently, are en- 
titled to speak authoritatively and to receive a respectful 
hearing. The testimony of the Bible is discounted and dis- 
credited at the very outset. This animus against the testi- 
mony of Scripture is significant. It is significant because 
of the fact which makes it necessary: the testimony of the 
Book of Genesis and of the Pentateuch as a whole cannot 
be accepted at its face value if the theories of the critics as 
to the religion of Early Israel are to be regarded as correct. 

This is too obvious to require proof. If it is true that 

we do not know for certain whom or what Israel wor- 
shipped in pre-Mosaic times,’’ then surely very little value 
can be attached to the record of the pre-Mosaic period as 
given to us in J and E. Certainly J and E tell us very plainly 
that the patriarchs worshipped a God whom they called 
Jehovah or Elohim; and they tell us not a little about the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. If then it is to be as- 
serted that “ we do not know for certain whom or what Is- 
rael worshipped in pre-Mosaic times,” it is putting it mildly 
to say that we are compelled to admit that the record has 
been colored and, perhaps, modified by the theology of 
later days,” and that we must depend to some extent on 
conjecture based on the statements supplied to us in the 
Bible.” It would be more correct to say that the records 
which are regarded by the critics as giving the earliest and 
fullest account of the beliefs and practices of pre-Mosaic 
Israel have been so colored and modified that their state- 
ments even as to matters of the utmost importance cannot 
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be accepted as true, but may be used only as the basis for 
conjectures which, even i£ based to some extent on state- 
ments contained in the Bible, derive their real value and 
authority from the other sources mentioned, archaeology 
and comparative religion. 

The confession “ we do not know whom or what Israel 
worshipped in pre-Mosaic times ” is a striking illustration 
of the agnostic attitude toward Scripture which is the re- 
sult of the method of criticism which we are considering. 
If all the Old Testament records are late and so colored 
and modified as to be unreliable, then as far as the Bible is 
concerned the pre-Mosaic period has become a terra incog- 
nita, a land of myth, legend, and conjecture. The neces- 
sary conclusion is. We do not know (ignoramus ) . But 
such a conclusion is highly unsatisfactory, even to those 
whose critical theories have forced them to it. So the critics 
have recourse to the first two sources referred to in the quo- 
tation given above, archaeology and comparative religion. 
These must test and pass judgment upon the Biblical data: 
they must fill the gap which is left when the Biblical evi- 
dence has been largely discredited. 

The evidence to the contrary having been brushed aside 
as “ colored and, perhaps, modified by the theology of later 
days,” the ground is prepared for a statement such as this: 
“ There is no reason to believe that Yahweh in this early 
Kenite period differed materially from other Semitic gods.” 
This statement is supported by another, “ In the thirteenth 
century b.c. the spiritual period of religious and ethical 
conception had not yet begun. We do not find it in any 
race until about the eighth century b.c.” These state- 
ments are startling. For we do know something from the 
Bible and from archaeology of the nature of the gods of the 
Semitic peoples. They are so different from the God of 
Israel as portrayed in the Old Testament that we ask for 
the proof that the God of Israel was regarded in the days 
of Moses or earlier as a being who did not differ materially 
from Chemosh or Molech. If the claim that the religion 
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of Israel must originally have been essentially the same as 
that of other Semitic peoples is to be regarded as axiomatic, 
it may be accepted as self-evident by all who so regard it. 
But allusion has been made to “ conjecture based on the 
statements supplied to us in the Bible.” What are the con- 
jectures based on Scripture which are appealed to as sup- 
porting this claim that Jehovah did not originally differ 
materially from Chemosh or Molech? 

This method of conjecture is applied in several different 
ways: by “ reinterpreting ” the narrative, and attaching to 
it a meaning which is in harmony with the theory of the 
critics; by “ expanding ” the narrative and reading into 
it ideas which are not there; and by “ correcting ” it, which 
usually means declaring its statements to be “ late ” and 
substituting others which are regarded as “ primitive ” and 
therefore as in accord with the theory of the development 
of Israel’s institutions held by the critics. The following 
examples will illustrate the method and the result of its 
application. 

a. Animism 

Among the theories regarding the origin of religion ad- 
vocated by those who deny the teaching of Genesis that 
monotheism was the original faith of man and that all other 
beliefs are a departure from it, none has enjoyed greater 
popularity than the Animistic,^® according to which the re- 
ligion of primitive man originated in a belief in spirits 
(animae) . This view was set forth by E. B. Tylor in his 
Primitive Culture (1871) and exerted a powerful influ- 
ence on Wellhausen, Stade, Kautzsch, and many others of 
the higher critics. It is still widely influential today. 

(1) As an illustration of animism in Genesis, Jacob’s 
dream at Bethel (Gen. xxviii.) is often referred to by the 
critics. The narrative tells us that Jacob “ lighted upon a 
certain place,” and took “ from the stones of the place and 
set (it) as his pillows.” The narrative seems to stress 
the casualness of Jacob’s preparations. He was tired. It 
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was dark or nearly so. He made the best of things, even 
using a stone as a pillow, and fell asleep. Then, in a dream, 
Jehovah the God of his fathers spoke to him. This is what 
the narrative clearly states. That the stone had any con- 
nection with the dream is not even hinted. Jehovah stood 
at the top of a “ ladder ” which reached up to heaven. But 
the critics find here clear traces of animism. They tell us 
that the stone was indwelt by a numen and that when Jacob 
placed his head on it, the spirit which dwelt in the stone 
revealed itself to him (incubation) . In view of the casual- 
ness of the event, the usual view seems to be that it was 
only through the dream that the sacredness of the stone 
and of the locality was made known to Jacob.^^ But some 
even hold that Jacob went to a well-known Canaanite 
shrine and slept with his head on the sacred stone which 
was the abode of the presiding numen of that heathen 
sanctuary.^® In either form the explanation of the critics 
is simply an attempt to trace the religion of the Hebrew 
patriarchs back to a crude animism, because this is regarded 
as a very primitive form of religion. 

(2) A survival of animism has been discovered in the 
law that an altar was to be made of unhewn stone (Ex. 
XX.25) . According to Kittel, '' This altar law assumes that 
the stone had life or rather that it was the dwelling place of 
a deity. To hew the stone might injure the deity; to mount 
it might injure its feelings.” Having adopted this primi- 
tive interpretation, which is quite gratuitous and even ab- 
surd, Kittel could argue that The law originated in a pre- 
Mosaic time; Israel adopted it and transferred its applica- 
tion to Yahweh.” 

(3) Many other illustrations could be given of this 
“ quest of the primitive as we may call it. The fact that Jacob 
when returning from Haran (Gen. xxxi.) set up a memorial 
stone and that Laban said “ this stone is witness ” does not 
prove that either one of them regarded the stone as alive {ani- 
matism) or as indwelt by a numen {animism) . When the two 
and a half tribes set up an altar, they said, “ It is witness.” But 
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they declared most emphatically that this altar was not a shrine 
for worship. Consequently the Deity did not dwell there. 
When Samuel set up a memorial stone and called it Eben- 
ezer/’ some of the people may have superstitiously regarded the 
stone as the cause of their deliverance.^^ The name “ stone of 
help ” might suggest this. But the explanation of the name 
is this, Hitherto hath Jehovah helped us.'' The stone was 
simply to serve as a memorial. 

(4) Since the ancient Semites, like other peoples, attached 
sacredness to trees and wells, attempts have been made to find 
primitive tree worship in Genesis. The suggestion that 
Abram's worship was connected with sacred trees, Isaac's with 
sacred wells, Jacob's with sacred stones, is called ‘‘ a brilliant 
generalization." 23 Thus we are told that “ oak of Moreh " 
means oak (or terebrith) of the teacher " and that this oak 
must have been connected with soothsaying and divination. 
Confirmation of this is sought in the fact that Deborah dwelt 
(or, sat) under the palm tree of Deborah." So it is claimed 
that these trees were oracle-trees where, perhaps as at the sacred 
oak at Dodona, the deity was supposed to speak to his devotee 
through the rustling of the leaves. Yet there is no proof that 
moreh means teacher. Several other meanings are equally 
possible, and even if this were the true meaning, this pagan 
interpretation is not established by it.^^ 

(5) An illustration of the extremes to which this quest 
can be carried is furnished us by the interpretation placed on 
Lev. xix.9-18 (H) , which states the law regarding gleaning. 
It expressly declares that the corners of the field are not to be 
gleaned. The reason for the command is given: “ Thou shalt 
leave them for the poor and stranger." The explanation is a 
good and sufficient one, quite in accord with the humanitarian 
spirit of the religion of Israel. But the quest of the primitive 
can furnish another reason. Since this humanitarian rule is 
found in P (or rather H) , it is regarded as representing a late 
development. So we are told, ‘‘ It may well be that the corners 
of the field were originally left so as to avoid driving out the 
vegetable spirit. That motive is now forgotten; the practice 
remains, and a new motive characteristic of the codifier and the 
period is found.” 
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b. The Passover 

One of the best and most familiar examples of the deter- 
mination of the critics to give an explanation of the insti- 
tutions of Israel different from the one stated in the Old 
Testament is the passover. The deliverance from Egypt 
was a signal and in a sense unique event in the history of 
Israel. It is referred to scores of times. The rite which 
signalized and commemorated it was the passover. The 
very first mention of the passover connects it with the slay- 
ing of the first-born of Egypt and the passing over of 
Israel, and the statement follows at once: ‘‘ And this day 
shall be unto you for a memorial ” (Ex. xii.14, P) . The 
fact that this event took place in the spring, in the month 
Abib, is definitely stated and this month is made the first 
month of the year (vs. 2 ) . But the seasonal significance 
is clearly secondary to the historical. The critics have long 
maintained that this is contrary to fact. According to Well- 
hausen, ‘‘ The only view sanctioned by the nature of the 
case is that the Israelite custom of offering the firstlings 
gave rise to the narrative of the slaying of the first-born of 
Egypt and he claimed that “the elaboration of the 
historical motive of the passover is not earlier than Deuter- 
onomy.” This means that the connection of the pass- 
over with that great historical event of which the Old Testa- 
ment makes so much, the deliverance from Egypt, was not 
“ elaborated,” or to put it bluntly was not invented until 
shortly before the Babylonian Captivity many centuries 
later. This illustrates how great historical facts dissolve 
when placed in the crucible of the critics. 

Such being the case it is to be noted that, on the basis of the 
critics' own reconstruction of the Pentateuch, it is the “ early ” 
sources (Ex. xii.ssf., xiii.3-9, xxiii.15, xxxiv.18 are J. E, or JE) 
which connect the passover and the feast of unleavened bread 
with Egypt. Deut. xvi.1-3 merely repeats what these other pas- 
sages have already stated. This is significant. But what is still 
more important is the fact that in the allegedly late sources 
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where according to the Wellhausen theory we should expect 
to find the historical explanation “ elaborated (Lev. xxiii., 
Ex. xii.i”~20, 28, 43-51, Num. ix.1-4, xxviii.-xxix.) there is only 
one mention of Egypt (the date in Num. ix.i) . This as Orr 
pointed out is just the opposite of what we should expect if this 
theory of the passover were the true one.^® 

c. Idolatry 

One of the best illustrations of the attitude of the critics 
toward image-worship in Israel is their conjectural inter- 
pretation of the story of the apostasy of the golden calf 
as recorded in Exodus xxxii. which they assign to JE. A 
recent statement of this interpretation reads as follows: 

“ Bull-worship in Israel is first mentioned as an act of apostasy which 
took place at Sinai itself. The story, as recorded in Exod. xxxii., tells how 
the people grew anxious at the prolonged absence of Moses on the moun- 
tain, whither he had ascended to receive instructions from Yahweh. They 
had been brought out of Egypt by Moses in order to come into contact 
with Yahweh, and they had lost their leader without finding their God. 
Accordingly they applied to Aaron, who bade them bring their golden 
jewels, w^hich he melted down and made into a calf, telling Israel that this 
was the God who had brought them out of Egypt. While the revelry in 
connexion with its worship was at its height, Moses returned, investigated 
the facts, and strongly condemned the action of Aaron, who defended him- 
self by throwing the blame on the people, and suggesting that the calf form 
taken by the molten metal was not deliberately planned by him, but was 
the result of chance. He himself seems to have escaped punishment, but 
numbers of Israelites fell by the hand of the Levites, who took the sword 
to avenge the insult put upon Yahweh. 

“ Now we may suspect that at the great bull sanctuaries, such as Bethel, 
a story rather like this was told to explain the origin of the cult. But it 
would have been Moses, not Aaron, who was its author, and the pouring 
of molten metal into water would be a method whereby men could ascer- 
tain the exact form under which Yahweh preferred to be worshipped. A 
later generation, with the prohibition of images in mind, could not endure 
the slur on Moses, and while they could not eliminate the tradition, they 
transferred the odium of it to Aaron, a man who elsewhere is little more 
than a lay fipre with no independent personality of his own. Possibly 
we have a relic of a cult connected with Horeb and transferred to northern 
Israel. It is significant that Elijah, for whom Yahweh’s dwelling was in 
Horeb, made no protest, as far as we know, against the cult of the bull.” 29 

The first of these paragraphs summarizes the Biblical 

account. According to it, the bull worship was an apostasy 
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from the covenant just ratified at Sinai; it was denounced 
by Moses, and the people were severely punished for their 
“ great sin/’ According to the second paragraph the origi- 
nal story, arrived at through comparative religion’s quest 
of the primitive, must have been just the opposite. Moses 
tried by magical means, by pouring molten metal into 
water (hydromancy ) , to find out the special form under 
which Yahweh wished to be worshipped. This interpreta- 
tion assumes that Moses was himself an idolater; and the 
bull worship was the result of the experiment, as we may 
call it, which he practiced at Sinai. This must have been, 
we are assured, the original story. And such a story was 
current, so we are told, at Dan and Bethel, the sanctuaries 
of the golden calves worshipped by the Northern Tribes. 
It is sufficient to call the attention of the reader to the fact 
that these two accounts flatly contradict one another. The 
critics must admit that the narrative in Ex. xxxii. represents 
the making of the golden calf as a great sin ” against God. 
Yet they endeavor to show that in its original form it repre- 
sented a commendable effort to interpret the mind of God 
regarding the material form under which He wished to be 
worshipped. 

The interpretation of Ex. xxxii. which has just been con- 
sidered enables us to understand the estimate which the 
critics are disposed to form of Jeroboam and the calf wor- 
ship which he made the state religion of the Northern 
Kingdom. We have already seen that this worship is de- 
nounced in the Books of Kings with the utmost severity. 
Again and again, more than a score of times, we meet as a 
mournful refrain such words as these: “ He departed not 
from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Is- 
rael to sin.” According to this historical record, which is 
our principal source of information regarding this worship, 
the institution of the worship of the golden calves at Dan 
and Bethel was a terrible act of apostasy which was partici- 
pated in and perpetuated by every king of the North- 
ern Kingdom and led finally to the destruction of that 
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kingdom. Yet we are told by the critics regarding this 
act: Jeroboam, when he said: ‘ Behold thy God, O Israel, 
who brought thee up out of the land of Egypt ’ (j Kgs. 
xii.28) , was not a religious innovator, but a religious con- 
servative/* This means that even as late as the time of 
the Schism, idolatry was simply regarded as old-fashioned, 
not as unlawful and morally heinous. 

Since the interpretation of the bull worship of Northern 
Israel just given is in such obvious conflict with the statements 
of the account in Exodus, it is to be noted that this explanation 
has recently met with vigorous opposition. According to Al- 
bright the Mosaic religion was non-idolatrous (aniconic) in 
character; and he assures us that there is no basis whatever for 
the idea that Yahweh was worshipped in bull form by the 
Northern tribes at Bethel and Dan.” The reason given for 
this contention is a startling one: 

*'The golden calf simply formed the pedestal on which the invisible 
Yahweh stood, just as in the Temple of Solomon the invisible Glory of God 
was enthroned above the cherubim; conceptually the two ideas are vir- 
tually identical.” 

The main argument advanced in support of this amazing state- 
ment is that “ Among Canaanites, Aramaeans, and Hittites we 
find the gods nearly always represented as standing on the back 
of an animal or as seated on a throne borne by animals ■— but 
never as themselves in animal form.” There are two serious 
objections to this view. The first objection is that the Biblical 
narratives directly connect this idolatrous worship with Egypt 
where, as is well known, the bull (Apis) worship had flourished 
for centuries. The incident of Ex. xxxii. took place shortly 
after the Israelites left Egypt, where they had sojourned for 
generations; and we are told that Jeroboam had only just re- 
turned from an enforced sojourn in that country when he was 
made king of Israel. It is natural to find in his words, “ Be- 
hold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land 
of Egypt,” an echo of the words of Aaron, despite the fact that 
Aaron’s act was so severely punished. Consequently, it would 
seem that Egyptian influence predominated in both of these 
acts of apostasy from the spiritual monotheism of the Deca- 
logue.®^ The second objection to this theory is that it com- 
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pletely stultifies the whole prophetic protest against the idola- 
try o£ Jeroboam and the idolatrous practices of the apostate 
Israelites from the time of the Exodus. If the prophets could 
not discriminate between the calves as objects of worship and 
the calves as pedestals above which the invisible Yahweh 
stood or sat enthroned, they were too dense, too thick-headed 
to play the tremendous role of religious leadership which was 
theirs. The unanswerable logic of Hosea's characterization of 
the golden calf: “ The workman has made it and it is not god 
would have been demolished by the reply: “What did the 
workman make? The calf is only the pedestal of the invisible 
Yahweh. Of course it is not God. None but a fool would con- 
found the pedestal and the invisible being enthroned upon 
it.'’ But where is there the slightest hint that such an answer 
ever was made or could be made to the passionate denunciation 
of idolatry which meets us again and again on the pages of the 
Old Testament? It is only when these narratives are treated 
as late and unreliable that such theoretical reconstructions of 
Old Testament religion as these can be regarded as in any sense 
plausible or possible. The great and sufficient warrant for 
asserting the religion of Moses was aniconic is found in the 
second commandment of the Decalogue as uttered by the voice 
of Jehovah at Mount Sinai! When it is curtailed and treated 
as late, the door is opened for the most diverse and antitheti- 
cal theories as regards the worship of Israel in the Mosaic age. 

d. The Ban or Curse (cherem) 

The “ devoting ” of human beings, cities, and nations to 
utter destruction has frequently been pointed to as proving 
that the religion of Israel was originally essentially the same 
as that of other Semitic peoples; and the command to ex- 
terminate the Canaanites has been likened to Mesha’s de- 
stroying the 7,000 inhabitants of Nebo at the behest of Ish- 
tar (and) Chemosh. Two things are to be noted: (1) In 
the Old Testament the ban had a moral purpose. The 
same reason and justification is given for it as in the case of 
the flood. It was the punishment visited by a righteous 
God on flagrant and incorrigible sin. The Canaanites were 
to be destroyed because of their abominations which 
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merited punishment. There was the further reason, that 
Israel might not be corrupted by them. We have no war- 
rant for attributing such a purpose to Mesha’s act. (2) 
The ban is referred to in the Hexateuch most frequently 
in Deut. and in D passages in Joshua. It is pronounced 
against Edom in Isa. xxxiv. and against Israel in Isa. xliii.28 
(both assigned by Driver to the '‘closing years of the 
exile and by Malachi (iv.6) on all the earth or land as 
a penalty for failure to remember the law of Moses. It is 
in accord with the teachings of the entire Bible that the 
wages of sin, unrepented of and unexpiated, is death. The 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus which was foretold by 
Jesus as a day of vengeance was as terrible an illustration 
of it as was the destruction of the Canaanites many centu- 
ries earlier. 


e. Religious Prostitution 

One of the most striking features of the religion of Israel, 
when viewed in the lurid light of the religions of her Se- 
mitic neighbors, is the unique way in which it preserves 
the golden mean between asceticism and sensuality. The 
Old Testament lends no support to the idea that celibacy for 
either sex represents a superior state. The high priest oc- 
cupied a unique position in Israel’s worship. He alone of 
all Israelites might enter the Most Holy Place. Yet it was 
expected that he would marry and that one of his sons 
would succeed him in office. On the other hand, while 
the God of Israel was recognized as the Author and Giver 
of life, the Source of fruitfulness and of blessings of every 
kind, nothing which savored of the licentious fertility cults 
of the ethnic religions was tolerated in His worship. The 
most careful provisions were made to prevent the sex rela- 
tionship entering into the rites of religion. Such provi- 
sions as Ex. xix.15, XX.26, and Deut. iv.16 illustrate this, as 
do also the laws regarding ceremonial uncleanness (Lev. 
XV., cf. 1 Sam. xxi.5) 

How necessary such provisions were is shown by the 
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history of Israel. It seems dear that the worship of the 
golden calf at Sinai (Ex. xxxii.) was accompanied by im- 
moral rites.®® It is highly probable that Jeroboam’s choice 
of the bull as the symbol for his idolatrous worship at Dan 
and Bethel was partly due to the fact that the bull was used 
in the fertility cult of the Canaanite Baal worship. If, ac- 
cording to the new version of Ex. xxxii., the use of the bull 
symbol were supposed to go back to Moses and Sinai, it 
would naturally follow that the religious prostitution 
which accompanied it was also ancient and legitimate. 
Some critics find an allusion to it in Ex. xxxviii. (P) . If the 
making of the calf is to be assigned to Moses, the license 
which Aaron allowed the people would also be attributed 
to him. We find that such rites are definitely prohibited 
in D (Deut. xxiii.17, 18) . This is quite understandable if 
D is Mosaic. But if D belongs to the time of Josiah and 
represents the triumph of the prophetic viewpoint,®® and 
if this is the first mention of such a prohibition in the Pen- 
tateuchal codes as arranged by the critics, it would be natu- 
ral, according to critical principles, to infer that up to that 
time such rites were at least tolerated and that the attitude 
shown toward them in i Kgs. xiv.24, xv.12, xxii.46, is col- 
ored by the viewpoint of a later age (2 Kgs. xxiii.7) when 
the new code was put into operation.®’' It is no wonder, 
then, that these critics and many students of comparative 
religion resent the characterization of such rites as “ abomi- 
nations of the heathen.” They insist that they were only 
primitive and not to be judged by the higher moral stand- 
ards of later times.®® By this means it is attempted to hide 
the moral hideousness of what the critics regard as the 
primitive form of the religion of Israel. 

f. Infant Sacrifice 

Archaeology has shown quite clearly that infant sacrifice 
was widely practiced by the ancient Semites. It has not, 
however, produced the slightest evidence which directly 
connects it with the true worship of Israel. Yet it is natu- 
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ral for the student of comparative religion to argue that so 
wide-spread a custom must have formed a part of the re- 
ligion of Israel in early times. Consequently some of the 
critics are disposed to interpret the words of Ex. xxii.29 
(E) , “ the first-bom of thy sons shalt thou give unto me,” 
as referring to the sacrifice of infants.®® This interpreta- 
tion is made slightly plausible by the fact that the following 
verse orders the same procedure regarding oxen and sheep 
and concludes with the words: “ seven days it shall be with 
its dam: on the eighth day thou shalt give it to me.” This 
we are told represents the oldest practice and was originally 
taken literally. The first-bom of man, as of ox and sheep, 
was to be sacrificed. But it is to be noted that according 
to many critics this law of E was not the first one dealing 
with this subject. In Ex. xiii.13-15 which is usually as- 
signed to J or JE and therefore held to be as old as or older 
than xxii.29, it i® expressly declared: “ and all the first-bom 
of man among thy children shalt thou redeem.” This im- 
portant exception is stated also in Ex. xxxiv.20 which some 
of the critics make one of the commandments of the Deca- 
logue of J. As these laws stand in Exodus, the brevity of 
xxii.29, its failure to mention this all-important qualifica- 
tion, is explained by the fact that this qualification had ac- 
cording to xiii.i3f. already been made a short time previ- 
ously under most impressive circumstances. Furthermore, 
if xxii.29 (E) is interpreted as justifying infant sacrifice, 
xiii.1-2 (P) which likewise makes no distinction between 
man and beast would bear a similar construction. And 
this would make this horrid rite an element in the religion 
of Israel even in post-exilic times. Yet Num. iii.42-51 tells 
of the redemption of all the first-born of Israel, a narrative 
which is given to P by the critics. 

It is by such means as those of which illustrations have 
been given above that the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob is metamorphosed into a nature god, the god of the 
smoking mountain, who is as ruthless and implacable as 
Hadad or Chemosh. Having appeared at Sinai he is re- 
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garded as the local deity of the mountain, and it is only 
gradually that he is prevailed on to remove to Canaan.*® 
Being regarded as non-ethical his treatment of his enemies 
is ruthless and blood-thirsty, his attitude toward his friends 
is fickle and captious." The only thing which distin- 
guishes him from other gods is that not being originally the 
god of the Israelites in the sense of being their (deified) 
progenitor or actual begetter, but having become their god 
by covenant at Sinai, his relationship to them is a volun- 
tary instead of a necessary one. In this the critics are dis- 
posed to find the basis of that ethical relationship out of 
which as a feeble beginning the lofty conception of Je- 
hovah as supremely moral was gradually evolved. 

The books which are written today on the subject of 
Old Testament religion and represent the higher critical 
viewpoint,*^ usually begin with a more or less elaborate 
sketch of “ primitive Semitic ” or “ primitive Israelitish ” 
religion, or what is sometimes called “ Yahwism.” This 
sketch does not begin with Genesis i. It has little to say 
about the patriarchs or Moses. It gives an account of the 
beginnings of Israel’s religion so totally different from 
what the simple reader of the Old Testament would natu- 
rally expect, that said reader is often tempted to wonder 
where the writer has obtained it. What has been said in 
this brief sketch of pre-prophetic religion as conceived of 
by the critics, is intended to show him how this feat of 
legerdemain has been accomplished. 

In view of the prevalence of these evolutionary theories 
which find the origin of religion in animism, fetichism, 
totemism, magic or other low and crude superstitions, it is 
significant that evidence has been accumulating during the 
last forty years to show that among many widely scattered 
“primitive” peoples, e.g., the pygmies- in Africa, the 
Amerindians, and the Australian aborigines, there is to be 
found the belief in a “ high god,” who is the Supreme Be- 
ing, the creator of the world. Andrew Lang (in 1 898) was 
the first to confront the animistic theory with this evidence 
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in favor of primitive monotheism, and he has been followed 
by a number of others, notably Schmidt of Vienna. Among 
the more recent defenders of the Biblical doctrine of a 
primitive monotheism was the Assyriologist Stephen Lang- 
’ don.^^ 


Chapter II 


PROPHETIC RELIGION AND THE REFORM 
OF JOSIAH 

T he PICTURE which we have been examining of the 
pre-prophetic religion of Israel as painted for us by 
the evolutionary critics is not a pleasant one. Starting out 
with the assumption that the religion of Israel was origi- 
nally very similar to, if not identical with, the religions of 
other Semitic peoples, they give us a picture of Yahweh 
which closely resembles Molech or Chemosh. This picture 
is so crudely abhorrent that the question at once arises. 
How could the lofty ethical monotheism of Israel have de- 
veloped from or in spite of such a base and unworthy be- 
ginning? The answer given us is this: Through the work 
of the great prophets of the 8th and 7th centuries. To 
offset the low picture of pre-prophetic religion which they 
give us after rejecting the claim of the law to be Mosaic, the 
critics are obliged to assign to these prophets a far more 
important role than the Old Testament gives them. The 
role which it assigns them is to teach, expound, and enforce 
that ethical monotheism which had long before been made 
known in the law of Moses. The critics make them the 
virtual discoveries of that ethical monotheism. 

Perhaps no one has stated this in more unqualified terms 
than has a representative of that Reformed Judaism which 
has accepted fully the radical conclusions of the higher criti- 
cism. Lewis Browne tells us: 

They [the prophets of the 8th century and later] reformed Yahvism 
from end to end, so that when they were done it was no longer Yahvism 
at all — it was Judaism. They transformed a jealous demon who roared 
and belched fire from the crater of a volcano, into a transcendent spirit of 
Love. They took a bloody and remorseless protector of a desert people, 
and without realizing it, changed him into the Merciful Father of all 

mankind. In fine, they destroyed Yahweh and created God! 44 

159 
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The language is so shocking and blasphemous that we hesi- 
tate to quote it. But it calls attention in drastic fashion to 
the importance which the critics assign to the Prophets in 
the development of the religion of Israel: to their low re- 
gard for the religion of the time of Abraham, Moses, and 
David, and their high regard for the prophetic religion 
which these prophets discovered.’* Two matters demand 
especial attention: the prophetic doctrine of God, and the 
prophetic teaching regarding sacrifice. 

I. The Prophetic Doctrine of God 

In view of the amazing statement just quoted, which ends 
with the assertion that the prophets ** destroyed Yahweh 
and created God,” the first thing to be noted is that Jehovah 
(Yahweh) is the usual and favorite name given by the 
prophets to the God of whom they represented themselves 
as the spokesmen. If the god whom they “ destroyed ” was 
such an atrocious antithesis to the God whom they pro- 
claimed, it is passing strange that they used the old familiar 
name in describing him. To say that they ‘'destroyed 
Yahweh and created God,” is a misstatement at the very 
outset. The most that could be asserted would be that they 
“ destroyed Yahweh and created Yahweh.” This would 
mean, unless two distinct deities are referred to by the same 
name, that they replaced one conception of Yahweh by an- 
other and markedly different one. In other words, they re- 
placed a conception of Yahweh which regarded him as be- 
ing, we may say, the twin-brother of Molech or Chemosh, 
by the conception which is given to us by Hosea who is 
often referred to as “ the prophet of the love of Yahweh,” 
as if Hosea were the discoverer of a “ hitherto unsuspected 
aspect of Yahweh’s character,” of a “ new motive to right- 
eous living,”^® of the real meaning of the word chesed 
(loving-kindness, mercy, goodness) as applied to the rela- 
tion between God and man. If the prophets of Israel really 
accomplished this, it should be regarded as the most amaz- 
ing feat ever performed, the greatest transformation ever 
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brought about in the course of human history. It would 
indicate that Job was greatly in error when he answered the 
question, “Who can bring a clean thing out of an un- 
clean? ” by saying, “ Not one.” According to the theory 
we are considering the answer should have been: “ The 
great prophets, who changed a Ghemosh-like Yahweh into 
a Yahweh who was a ‘ transcendent spirit of Love.’ ” And 
Jeremiah should not have implied in his rhetorical ques- 
tion, “ Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots? ”, that it was just as impossible for wicked Israel- 
ites to make themselves good. Rather should he have held 
up their God as a ground for encouragement. If their 
prophets could make such a wonderful change in their god, 
change him from a Chemosh whom any decent man should 
abhor and shun to a Being whom all men should love and 
obey, surely it ought not to be too much to expect of the 
people that they should be able to change themselves. This 
change in Yahweh, from the old Yahweh to the new Yah- 
weh, is so tremendous that to call them “ supermen ” 
would hardly do justice to these mighty prophets, if they 
really performed the task assigned them by the critics.*® 
So the question we must face is this. Was the lofty concep- 
tion of Jehovah proclaimed by the prophets original with 
them? As to this the following points are to be noted: 

1. The prophets are not pictured to us anywhere in 
Scripture as supermen, profound theologians and philoso- 
phers. Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel may be taken 
as representative; and they all speak of their own unworthi- 
ness and inadequacy and attribute their office of prophet 
to a distinct and compelling call from God. Jehovah prom- 
ised to qualify them to be His spokesmen by putting His 
word into their mouths; and we constantly find them using 
such expressions as these to introduce their message: “ Thus 
saith Jehovah,” “ The word of Jehovah came unto me say 
ing.” The difference between the true prophet and the 
false consisted in this very thing, that the one spoke a mes- 
sage received direcdy from God, the other a word out of 
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his own heart (Jer, xiv,i4,* xxiiiaG, 26) . The prophets 
were not supermen; they were very human men with a 
superhuman, a divine message. 

2. The conception of their God which is given us by the 
prophets is unquestionably a high one. Jehovah is the 
** living God idols are “ the work of men’s hands ” and 
things of naught, “ vanities.” This living God is a great 
God. He has made and controls the stars (Amos v.8) , the 
mountains, the wind (iv.13) . He is not a local deity: He 
controls the nations. He brought the Philistines from 
Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir (Amos ix.7) . He 
brought Israel out of Egypt (Hos. xii.g; Amos ii.io) . And 
the time is coming when many nations shall seek Him (Isa. 
ii.3) . He is a God of holiness and justice (Amos v.i4ff.) . 
He is the protector of the poor, the needy and the orphan 
(Isa. i. 17, 23, xxix. 19, Jer. vii,6) . He is a God of love (Hos. 
xi.i, xiv.4, Jer. xxxi.3) . 

3. According to the prophets, this God whom they rep- 

resent and who has these lofty and glorious attributes is the 
God of the Israel of their day by virtue of the fact that He 
was the God of their fathers. He is the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (Isa. xxix.22, Mic. vii.20) . His especial 
claim to their allegiance is found in the fact that He deliv- 
ered them from the bondage of Egypt (Hos. xi.i, xii.g, 13, 
Amos ii.io, ix.7, vi.4, vii.15) . The prophets are not 

ignorant of Israel’s past. They know the deliverance from 
Egypt was through Moses (Isa. Ixiii.i if., Mic. vi.4) . They 
know of Balak and Balaam (Mic. vi.5) , of Samuel (Jer. 
XV. 1) , and of David as Israel’s great king. In the return of 
David or of the Davidic line they predict the future bless- 
ing of their people (Hos. iii.5, Amos, ix.ii, Isa. ix.7, J^^* 
xxiii.5) . In short, the God whom they represent is the 
God who was known to the fathers as their God. 

4. Especially noteworthy is it that this attitude of the 
prophets, their belief that they were the spokesmen of the 
God of the fathers, finds confirmation in the “ earlier ” 
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writings in the Old Testament. That wonderful “ untrans- 
latable ” word chesed (merq^, loving-kindness, goodness, 
etc.) which is used by Hosea in ii.19 and is regarded as ex- 
pressing his conception of Jehovah as “ a transcendent 
spirit of Love ” is no new word which he has discovered. 
According to the “ early ” sources (J and E) it describes 
God’s relation to Abraham (Gen. xxix.12, 27), Jacob 
(xxxii.io), Joseph (xxxix.21) and especially to Israel at 
the time of the Exodus (Ex. xv.13, xx.6, xxxiv.6, 7, Num. 
xiv.18, 19) . And Hosea himself, as do other of the proph- 
ets, recognizes clearly that Israel was the object of the 
“ love ” of God when as a “ child ” he was called out of 
Egypt.*" 

5. It is hardly necessary, then, to ask the question. Were 
the prophets conscious of any change in this Jehovah whom 
they declared to be the God of Israel from days of old? 
This question is answered by a striking passage which oc- 
curs in Jer. ii.sf., “ Thus saith Jehovah, What iniquity 
have your fathers found in me, that they are gone far from 
me, and have walked after vanity, and are become vain? ” 
T his question is a very pertinent one. For, if the God pro- 
claimed by the prophets was so utterly different from the 
one whom past generations in Israel had known, that the 
“ old Yahweh ” could be likened to Chemosh, the people 
might well have answered, “ There was so little difference 
between the God of our fathers and Chemosh that they 
were quite excusable for worshipping him; and the god 
you proclaim is so different from our fathers’ god that you 
have no right to call him their god.” Is there any hint of 
such an answer or of the possibility of such a retort being 
given? The true answer is given in vss. 1 if. and it is a 
crushing one: “ Hath a nation changed their gods, which 
are yet no gods? but my people have changed their glory 
for that which doth not profit.” Jehovah declares that His 
people “ have committed two evils: they have forsaken 
me, the fountain of living waters and hewed them out cis- 
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terns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water/' It is be- 
cause, however much they may change, their God “ changes 
not ” that there is hope for Israel (MaL iii.6) . 

The claim has often been made that the two estimates of the 
career of Jehu given us in the Old Testament are a clear ex- 
ample of the gradual change which the conception of Jehovah 
underwent in the course of time. According to 2 Kgs. x.30, 
Jehu's zeal in exterminating the house of Omri was commend- 
able and received the approval of God. According to Hosea 
(i.4) Jehovah will “ avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the house 
of Jehu and will cause the kingdom of the house of Israel to 
cease.” Here, they tell us, the difference between the pre-pro- 
phetic and the prophetic conceptions of Jehovah is clearly set 
forth. The prophet of the 8th century denounces, as a crime so 
heinous that Jehovah will avenge it by frightful judgment, an 
act which a century earlier had been regarded as directly com- 
manded by God. This is a serious charge, but it is a wholly 
mistaken one. Jehu's warrant for destroying the house of Omri 
was the terrible sin which had characterized it (1 Kgs. xxi.2 1-26). 
He was made the executioner of Jehovah's judgment upon that 
wicked house. When Jehu followed in the steps of his victims 
and worshipped the calves as they had done, he invoked upon 
himself a like punishment; he signed his own death warrant. 
The principle involved is stated clearly in 1 Kgs, xvi. in the 
brief indictment of Baasha, who had already performed as re- 
gards the house of Jeroboam the role of Jehovah's executioner. 
The sin of Baasha was two-fold: “ in being like the house of 
Jeroboam and because he slew him ” (vs. 8) . By “ being like ” 
the men whom they slew, Baasha and Jehu proved themselves 
to be merely self-seeking rebels who merited the death they had 
inflicted on their victims only that they might reign in their 
stead. His own deeds belied the claim of Jehu that his zeal was 
for the God of Israel. It was for himself. 

6. Not only do the prophets fail to indicate in any way 
that the God whom they proclaim has changed or become 
different from the God whom their fathers worshipped. 
What they do insist upon is that the attitude of the people 
toward their God was then, as it had been in the past, far 
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different from what it should have been. They accuse the 
people of disobeying their God and following after other 
gods; and they declare that in this respect they have but 
followed in the steps of their fathers. They assert further 
and most emphatically that this has never been due to any 
longing after something higher, better, more spiritual than 
what they found in the religion of Jehovah, but that in for- 
saking Jehovah they have forsaken “ their glory ” for that 
which was “ unprofitable.” How unprofitable the worship 
of the strange gods has been the prophets illustrate by many 
striking figures. Hosea declares that “ Ephraim feedeth on 
wind, and followed! the east wind ” (xii. 1 ) . Of the calf of 
Samaria he declares, “ The workman made it; therefore it 
is not god ” (viii.6) . In Isa. xl.-xlviii. the major theme is 
the utter folly of idolatry and the incomparable unique- 
ness of Jehovah. In the Song of Moses (Deut. xxxii.) it is 
declared that the people have forsaken the God which made 
them and have gone after “ new gods that came newly up, 
whom your fathers feared not.” This tragic situation is 
responsible for the fact that the prophets tell us repeatedly 
that Jehovah has a “controversy ” with Israel (Hos. iv.i, 
Mic. vi.2, Jer. xxv.31) and exhort Israel again and again to 
“ return ” unto the Lord their God (Hos. xiv.i, Amos iv.6, 
Mic. V.3, Isa. xxi.i2, Jer. iii.12) . The proneness of the 
people of Israel to follow the “ strange ” gods of the neigh- 
boring peoples is denounced as apostasy and the things 
which attracted them in the cults of these peoples are stig- 
matized as “ abominations they are declared to have gone 
a “ whoring ” after other gods. 

Since we are hearing so much today about the importance 
of the study of comparative religion, it is well to observe 
that the Old Testament prophets were profound students 
of this subject. They knew the religions of Israel’s neigh- 
bors, to which so many in Israel had turned aside, not as a 
subject of academic or antiquarian interest, but as a matter 
of the most lively concern. A vital issue was involved. No 
compromise or straddling was permissible or possible. Eli- 
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jah stated it bluntly: “ If Jehovah be God, follow him: but 
if Baal, then follow him/' And they met the issue thus 
raised, by a most candid and fearless comparison of the God 
of Israel with the gods of the heathen, and of the worship of 
Jehovah with the worship of the strange gods. The com- 
parison is devastating. Jehovah stands forth as the incom- 
parable One. And this unique and incomparable Being is 
known to the prophets as the God of their fathers, the God 
of the Abrahamic covenant, the God who brought Israel 
out of Egypt and into the land of promise where they then 
dwelt. 

The horrible Yahweh of the pre-prophetic period is a 
figment of the imagination of the evolutionary critic, who 
proceeds upon an assumption which is the direct antithesis 
of the teaching of the prophets. The critic proceeds upon 
the assumption that Jehovah must have been originally 
like the gods of the heathen: the prophets emphatically as- 
sert that He always was essentially different. If a living dog 
is better than a dead lion, what must be the difference be- 
tween the “ living God " who made the heavens and the 
earth and those idols of wood and stone which are “ the 
work of men’s hands ”? “ The workman made it, and it is 
not God ” is Hosea’s terse expose of the calf-worship. It is 
the difference, as Isaiah graphically describes it, between 
Jehovah, who carried Israel like a nursing father, and Bel 
and Nebo, who have to be loaded on the backs of weary 
beasts that they may go into captivity with a people they are 
impotent to save (Isa. xlvi.1-4) . And it leads up to the 
very emphatic question: “ To whom will ye liken me, and 
make me equal, and compare me, that we may be like? ” 
This is the challenge of these ancient experts on compara- 
tive religion. To them it was unanswerable; and their con- 
clusion is to be commended to the careful consideration of 
the students of that far different school of comparative re- 
ligion which is so popular today. A comparative study to 
be just and adequate must show the same readiness to 
recognize differences as to stress resemblances. 
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II. The Sacrificial System as Viewed by the 
Prophets 

It is an obvious fact that, while sacrifice is referred as 
being performed very soon after the fall of man (Gen. iv.) , 
little is said about it until the time of the Exodus.^® It is in 
the so-called priestly legislation that the details of sacrifice 
and its rationale are given; and it is the claim of the critics 
that this legislation is post-Mosaic. The earlier critics had 
assigned it to the period of the United Kingdom (Saul to 
Solomon) and consequently regarded it as pre-prophetic. 
The later critics (since Graf) have regarded it as exilic or 
post-exilic. This raises two important questions: (1) What 
have the prophets to say about Mosaic sacrifices? and (2) 
What is their attitude toward sacrifice in general? 

j. The Prophets and Mosaic Sacrifices 

We have seen that the rise of the Development or His- 
torical school of criticism whose great achievement was the 
late dating of P is usually traced from the publication of 
Grafs Untersuchungen in 1865. It is therefore both in- 
teresting and important to note that Graf had already in his 
Commentary on Jeremiah (1862) prepared the way for the 
revolutionary position advocated in the Untersuchungen, 
For in the Commentary Graf declared emphatically, in dis- 
cussing Jer. vii.22f., that this passage makes it unmistak- 
ably plain that in the time of Jeremiah no one knew 
anything about God’s having given a law regarding sacri- 
fice at Sinai, and that consequently “ the ceremonial laws 
in the middle part of the Pentateuch ” could not have been 
in existence in Jeremiah’s day but belong to the latest por- 
tion of the Pentateuch and date from the post-exilic pe- 
riod.®® From that day to the present time it has been cus- 
tomary to point to this passage especially, as proving that 
the prophets of the 8th and 7th centuries b.g. knew nothing 
of a ritual of sacrifice imposed upon Israel at Sinai.®^ 
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a. Jeremiah vii*22ff. 

In view of the seriousness of this claim and the fact that 
it is based primarily on Jer. vii. 2 sf., the passage in question 
must be carefully examined. It reads as follows: 

** Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, the God of Israel; Add your 
burnt-offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat ye flesh. For I 
spake not unto your fathers nor commanded them in the day 
that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt- 
offerings or sacrifices: but this thing I commanded them, say- 
ing, Hearken unto my voice, and I will be your God, and ye 
shall be my people/’ 

The words with which this prophetic utterance begins 
are especially noteworthy, ‘‘ Add your burnt-offerings unto 
your sacrifices, and eat ye flesh.” The burnt-offerings 
(oloth) were offerings of which the offerer was not per- 
mitted to eat any part. The sacrifices (zebachoth) are 
often called peace-offerings and of these the offerer was 
permitted to eat the greater part in a sacrificial meal of 
which the members of his family and others might partake. 
The words quoted seem clearly to imply that many Israel- 
ites of Jeremiah’s day resented the fact that they were re- 
quired to offer the whole of the burnt-offering and could eat 
no part of it. What appealed to them about the sacrificial 
ritual was not reconciliation with God through atoning 
blood, nor the privilege of making an offering of thanks- 
giving to Him and having communion with Him by par- 
taking of the gift, but the fact that in the case of some of 
their offerings they could eat most of it themselves, and 
make of it a feast of good things; and they resented the fact 
that they could not do this with all of them. This shows 
an extremely low and carnal conception of the meaning of 
the whole sacrificial system, and one which readily accounts 
for the denunciatory tenor of this great temple address in 
which the people are accused of making God’s house a “ den 
of robbers,” a place of escape, not from sin but merely from 
the consequences of sin. It is to such a people that Jehovah 
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says: ''Add your burnt-offerings unto your sacrifices, and 
eat ye flesh/' It is the same thought as we find in Ps. L8--14, 
where God indignantly repudiates the idea that He is 
" hungry/' He does not need to have His people share 
their food with Him. The beasts of the forest are His and 
the cattle upon a thousand hills. Men who grudge Him 
that part of their offerings which He has claimed as His 
own are welcome to keep the whole for themselves. The 
very spirit in which they offer it makes the offering mean- 
ingless and valueless, an offence in His sight. 

The reason for the startling words we have just consid- 
ered is given in words almost equally surprising: " For I 
spake not unto your fathers nor commanded them in the 
day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concern- 
ing [AV, ARV] burnt-offerings or sacrifices." These words 
seem at first glance to bear out fully the claim of the critics 
that Jeremiah knew nothing about a sacrificial system in- 
troduced by Moses at the time of the Exodus. But such a 
conclusion rests upon the failure of the English translation 
to do justice to the ambiguity of the Hebrew words ren- 
dered " concerning and particularly to the fact that, as 
is made clear by a study of the usage, they may also be ren- 
dered by " because of " or “ for the sake of." 

(1) A literal rendering of the Hebrew would be " upon 
the matters of." This expression (with plural of the noun) 
is rare, occurring only five times, and may have several shades 
of meaning. In Jer. xiv.i, “concerning the drought" may 
be an adequate rendering, and the same may be true of the 
heading of Ps. vii., “ concerning the words of Cush." But in 
Deut. iv.2i, “concerning you" would be quite inadequate. 
“For your sakes," “because of you," or “on your account,” 
is the natural rendering. It was because the people tried his 
patience beyond endurance that Moses sinned as he did: “Je- 
hovah was angry with me for your sakes (because of you) 
This indicates quite clearly that this expression may be 
stronger than “ concerning." “ Because of," “ for the sake of," 
“ on account of," would be equally appropriate in all of the 
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passages where this expression occurs: it is clearly required in 
Deut. iv.21.®^ 

(2) The same variety of meaning appears in the five in- 
stances where the noun is in the singular (literally^ upon the 
matter of . In Ex. viii.12, “ concerning the frogs may be 
adequate, but “ because of/' on account of/’ might be better 
under the circumstances. In Gen. xii.17, xx.18, '‘because of 
Sarai " is the natural rendering; in xx.ii, " for my wife’s sake ” 
is better. In neither case would " concerning ” be adequate. 
“ Because of truth ” is the appropriate rendering in Ps. xlv.4.®^ 

(3) Finally it is to be noted that the preposition " upon ” 
(without the noun following), which is of frequent occur- 
rence, is also used with the same variety of meaning. In Gen. 
xxvi.y, “ for Rebekah ” is equivalent to “ for the sake of ” (c£. 
XX. 11) . In 1 Kgs. ii.i8, “ I will speak for thee unto the king ” 
(AV and ARV) , may be intentionally ambiguous. Bathsheba 
may mean that she will speak about Adonijah and his desire 
for Abishag to Solomon, but that she will do this without any 
active advocacy of his suit. If such is the meaning, " concern- 
ing ” would be a good rendering. But it seems certain that 
Adonijah understood it to imply such advocacy, and took her 
words in the sense of " on account of/’ “ on behalf of.” This 
latter meaning is still clearer in 2 Kgs. x.3 where Jehu chal- 
lenges the rulers of Jezreel to choose a son of Ahab “ and set 
him on his father’s throne, and fight for [AV, ARV] your mas- 
ter’s house.” "Concerning your master’s house” would be 
weak. " For,” " for the sake of,” " in behalf of,” is clearly the 
meaning. A careful examination of these and other passages 
makes it clear that in a number of cases " concerning” is, we 
may say, a too objective and non-committal rendering. The 
expression may be used where an active interest involving 
either the speaker or the one addressed is clearly present, and 
then "because of,” "on account of,” "for the sake of,” is a 
better and certainly in some cases the only adequate render- 
ing.®^ 

It is obvious that if in Jer. vii.22 we employ the stronger 
rendering " because of ” or " for the sake of,” this verse not 
merely ceases to support the inference which the critics base 
upon it, but it becomes exceedingly appropriate in the con- 
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text. The Lord does not say to Israel that He gave no com- 
mands to their fathers concerning sacrifice. At first the 
people listening to Jeremiah might think that was his 
meaning. But a moment’s reflection would convince them 
that such could not be the true purport of his words. What 
Jehovah meant was that He did not speak to their fathers 
for the sake ” of sacrifices, as if He needed them and 
would suffer hunger unless He were fed by these grudging 
offerings of sinful men who had no conception of the real 
relation in which they stood to Him.®® The language ap- 
pears to be intentionally ambiguous, even startlingly so. 
But the words, “ Put your burnt-offerings unto your sacri- 
fices and eat ye flesh ” are intended to give the clue to their 
meaning. Then after pointing out in this striking way that 
God has no need of the sacrifices of His creatures, the 
prophet goes on to declare that obedience was the real aim 
and requirement of the Sinaitic legislation. 

b. The other passage which Graf appealed to in his com- 
mentary as proving that the prophets knew nothing of a 
law of sacrifice as introduced or expressly sanctioned by 
Moses is Amos v.25 which teaches, Graf maintained, that 
“ even during the forty years of wandering through the 
wilderness, when Israel stood under the especial protec- 
tion and leading of his God, no animal or meal offerings 
were brought to Him.” The weakness of this argument is 
obvious. The narrative in Num. xiv.-xxix. makes it quite 
plain that during the years of wandering Israel, instead 
of standing under the especial protection and leading 
of Jehovah, was suffering His displeasure in a signal and 
even unique degree. The whole generation of wrath 
was to perish in the wilderness because of disobedience 
(Nu. xiv.21-36) . The words of Amos indicate that this 
time of punishment was also a time of apostasy, which was 
quite natural; and this is clearly the view of it taken by 
Stephen (Acts vii.) . The Mosaic ritual of sacrifice was in - 1 
tended for an obedient people. The generation of wrath j 
was suffering for disobedience. To it this ritual of sacrific j j 
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could mean little or nothing. So it added apostasy to dis- 
obedience. Amos’ words have consequently no bearing 
upon the question whether a ritual of sacrifice was ordained 
for Israel through Moses. 

2. The Attitude of the Prophets to Sacrifice in General 

This brings us to the larger question, What was the atti- 
tude of the prophets to sacrifice in general? It is claimed 
that the prophets of the 8th and 7th centuries not merely 
denied that the God of Israel had commanded sacrifices at 
Sinai, but even held that sacrifices of any kind were repug- 
nant to Him. In other words we are told that the great 
prophets of Israel did not regard the sacrificial system as 
divinely imposed through Moses, but simply looked upon 
it as part of the ancestral or primitive religion which their 
fathers had practiced as the heathen did, and which they 
had now come to regard as not merely unnecessary, but 
even as contrary to the true genius of the religion of Israel.®® 
There are several objections to this view. 

a. It makes the attitude of the prophets themselves in- 
consistent and even contradictory. Jeremiah, who, accord- 
ing to the interpretation of vii.22, which we have been 
considering, denies flatly that sacrifices had any ancient 
and divine authorization, most emphatically approves sac- 
rifice in xvii.24-26, xxvii.i9~22, xxxiii.io, 11, 18. Either 
we must say that Jeremiah was very inconsistent or else 
deny that these other passages are from his pen. This same 
contradiction would appear with equal plainness in Deu- 
teronomy which, whether it be regarded as “ prophetic ” or 
priestly,” the critics assign to the golden age of prophecy. 
The summary of the first table of the Decalogue, or what 
Jesus called, “ the first and great commandment ” is this, 
Hear O Israel: Jehovah our God is one Jehovah: and thou 
shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul and with all thy might.” It may be regarded as a 
classic statement of the theology of “ prophetic religion.” 
But chap. xii. expressly requires the offering of various 
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kinds of sacrifices at the place which Jehovah shall choose 
for His worship (vss. 6, ii, 27) . The same contradiction 
would appear on this theory within the limits of a single 
psalm. In Ps. li. we read in vs. 16, “ For thou desirest not 
sacrifice,” while in vs. 19 we are told that God will “ be 
pleased with burnt-offerings and whole bumt-offerings.” 
This is explained by saying that the last verses of this psalm 
are a later addition by one who did not share the prophetic 
conception of the worthlessness of sacrifice. But such an 
interpretation overlooks the fact that it is “ a broken spirit, 
a broken and a contrite heart ” which makes the sacrifices 
of the law acceptable to God. An editor, who believed in 
the efiicacy of sacrifice, would certainly have been more 
likely to cut out the verses in this psalm to which he ob- 
jected than simply to add an appendix contradicting them. 

b. The classic utterance on this subject is of much earlier 
date than that of the 8th century prophets. In rebuking 
Saul for his failure to carry out the will of Jehovah concern- 
ing Amalek, Samuel said to the king: “ Hath Jehovah as 
great delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying 
the voice of Jehovah? Behold to obey is better than sacri- 
fice and to hearken than the fat of rams ” (1 Sam. xv.22) 
And as the utterly pagan notion of sacrifice as a means of 
buying off the deity, of escaping the consequences of sin 
without repentance or obedience, became more and more 
dominant in the nation, it was natural that obedience and 
sacrifice should be represented by the prophets at times as if 
they were mutually exclusive or stood in sharp contrast 
with one another, instead of as being most vitally con- 
nected. This is brought out very clearly by Isaiah in the 
Great Arraignment which stands at the beginning of his 
prophecies. After describing the abundance of the offer- 
ings of the people and their devoted attendance upon the 
worship of the temple he cries out: “ I cannot away with 
iniquity and solemn meeting ” (i. 1 3) . The coupling of 
the two words “ iniquity and solemn meeting ” is the great 
indictment brought by this prophet against his people. 
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They brought together iniquity and worship in an unholy 
alliance. They did not seek by true worship to atone for 
and be rid of iniquity, but by a merely formal worship they 
sought to escape, as they believed, the consequences of 
their sins while continuing to live in them. They even 
“ drew sin as with a cart rope ’’ (v. 1 8 ) as if it were a desira- 
ble acquisition. Isaiah’s Great Arraignment and Jere- 
miah’s Temple Address deal with the same perversion of 
the meaning of sacrifice. To say that these prophets reject 
sacrifice as such is an utterly mistaken position. 

c. Micah vi.6-8 is frequently referred to as the expres- 
sion of what has been called the ‘‘ quintessence ” of pro- 
phetic religion, as a religion which is purely inward and 
spiritual, requiring neither sacrifice nor any other external 
rites. But this is a misinterpretation of the passage. For 
it is to be noted first of all that the sacrifices which the 
prophet rejects are not those required by the Mosaic law, 
but sacrifices offered in a pagan spirit. This is made clear 
by the words, thousands of rams,” “ ten thousand rivers 
of oil.” The law did not require vast offerings and gifts: 
the efficacy of the offering did not depend on its amount.^® 
It is made still clearer by the words, “ Shall I give my first- 
born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin 
of my soul? ” The law of Moses nowhere enjoined human 
sacrifice, but this was a prominent feature of the religion of 
Israel’s Semitic neighbors. Consequently it is pagan sacri- 
fice which is here so emphatically rejected. Then the 
prophet states the ideal of true religion: to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” We 
might regard this as a very brief summary of the two tables 
of the Decalogue, as stating the whole duty of man. But 
it is to be noted that while the ideal of godly living is stated 
here, nothing is said about the consequences of failure to 
measure up to the ideal or as to how these consequences can 
be avoided. Micah might have said to the men of his day 
as Jesus said to the young lawyer, This do and thou shalt 
live.” The whole subject of expiation for sins against this 
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law, this moral ideal, is not touched upon. It would be 
better to say, is not touched upon directly, for apparently 
the concluding words do refer to it, since “ to walk 
humbly with God clearly implies the keeping of all His 
laws and commandments, as well the ceremonial as the 
moral.®^ 

d. By the post-exilic prophets and during the entire pe- 
riod which preceded the earthly ministry of Christ, sacri- 
fice was given an important place. Indeed, according to 
the critics the elaborate cultus of the Priest Code was 
formulated and completed during or shortly after the Cap- 
tivity and introduced by Ezra as of divine authority. Ac- 
cording to this view, the expression, “ the law and the 
prophets,'' which occurs in the New Testament, represents 
a sequence which is incorrect and should be changed to 
“ the prophets and the law," since the great bulk of the law 
is placed by the critics in the exilic or post-exilic period 
which followed the golden age of prophecy. This means 
according to the critics that the most detailed laws regard- 
ing sacrifice date from the period after its emphatic repudi- 
ation by the Great Prophets of Israel. Consequently if the 
8th century prophets attained to the conception of a spir- 
itual religion which required no sacrifices, and if this con- 
ception is the true one, then for centuries the history of 
Israel represents a terrible apostasy from the teachings of 
these great religious leaders. Those who are prepared to 
insist that the laws of Moses could not have been given to 
Israel at Sinai because they were not observed by later gen- 
erations, should remember that the same argument can be 
used against their theory of prophetic religion. For they 
must admit that this conception of religion, supposing it 
ever to have existed, was emphatically repudiated by the 
authoritative teachers of the centuries which followed. 

e. Still more important is the New Testament applica- 
tion of this theory. If Prophetic Religion repudiated sacri- 
fice and stood in sharp contrast to Priestly Religion which 
magnified the importance of sacrifice, declaring that with- 
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out the shedding of blood there is no remission, and if the 
religion of the New Testament, of Jesus in particular, was 
“prophetic” in this sense and fin^ classic and adequate 
expression in the parable of the Prodigal Son, then sacrifice 
is unnecessary and the Cross loses its meaning as signifying 
atonement for sin and becomes simply the supreme illus- 
tration of a love which is faithful even unto death. This 
is the logical result of the attempt to make the great proph- 
ets of Israel, who denounced so vigorously that abuse of 
sacrifice which made the temple a den of thieves, the ene- 
mies of sacrifice as such. Nothing could be more serious 
than this. 

III. The Reform of Josiah and the Centraliza- 
tion OF Worship 

It is the contention of the critics that the centralization 
of the worship at the one sanctuaiy at Jerusalem was first 
introduced by Josiah (622 b.c.) and that this is conclusive 
proof of the late date of Deuteronomy. This claim in- 
volves two points: (1) that a multiplicity of altars was le- 
gitimate up to that time, (2) that centralization was first 
introduced at that time. 

1. It is claimed that the laws of JE allow many altars. 
This is based primarily on the words: “ in every place 
where I record my name ” (Ex. xx.24, E) . This means, 
we are told, that an altar could be erected anywhere for the 
offering of sacrifices to God, and it is alleged that the prac- 
tice of the people prior to Josiah’s reform favors such an 
interpretation. There are a number of objections to this 
view: 

a. The meaning of the words “ in every place ” is not 
perfectly clear. The most natural rendering would be “ in 
all of the place and this might mean, in the entire land 
of Canaan.®” But even if we adopt the rendering “ in 
every (or, any) place,” the statement is still qualified by 
the important words, “where I cause my name to be re- 
membered ” or “ recorded.” This apparently refers to a 
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theophany, or some other special manifestation of God*s 
presence. Consequently it would only be at special places, 
hallowed by the presence of God, that altars to His name 
could be erected.®^ 

b. The establishment of the central sanctuary was, ac- 
cording to Deut. xii., to take place after the Lord had given 
Israel rest from all her enemies round about (vs. 10) . Ap- 
parently this time did not arrive until the days of David 
(2 Sam. vii.) ; and David was not permitted to build the 
temple because he had been a man of war and had shed 
blood. Consequently it cannot be maintained that the law 
given in Deuteronomy contemplated the immediate erec- 
tion of a central sanctuary. The law might have been in 
existence centuries before the time came for carrying it 
into effect. Israel’s failure to take full possession of the 
land and expel all of the Canaanites at once was responsible 
for the long delay. 

c. For the intervening period, assuming Deuteronomy 
to be Mosaic as it claims to be, the practices which we find 
may be accounted for in two ways: 

(1) It may be due to that principle of sanity and 
humanity which is a marked feature of the law of Moses. 
Of this we have several notable examples. 

(a) The requirement that the passover be kept was ab- 
solute; the penalty for failure to keep it was very severe (Nu. 
ix.13) . Yet the law provided a second opportunity, one month 
later, for the observance of the passover by those who for good 
reasons could not observe it at the proper time (vs. 6) . (b) 

While the necessity of blood-atonement is stressed (e.g.. Lev. 
xvii.i i) , the very poor might oflEer a bloodless offering (Lev. 
v.iif.) which apparently was validated by being offered on the 
altar of burnt offering, (c) Furthermore, we find that the 
good intention might be accepted even if the technical require- 
ment was violated. Hezekiah's great passover was celebrated 
in the second month, and a multitude of people from the 
Northern Kingdom who were not “ sanctified '' were allowed 
to participate. The first irregularity was provided for by the 
law. The second was not. But Hezeki^ prayed that this 
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irregularity might be forgiven. And the Chronicler who was 
a stickler for the letter of the law not merely has no word of 
censure but tells us that the Lord did as Hezekiah asked 
(xxx.i8f .) . 

(2) The many altars may also be explained by the 
terrible dislocation of the divinely established order which 
was due to apostasy. After the Schism the Levites (and 
priests, 2 Chron. xiii.g) who were living in the Northern 
Kingdom went to Judah. Jeroboam discouraged and prob- 
ably largely prevented any participation by the people in 
the feasts at Jerusalem. Consequently the words of Elijah, 
“thine altars” (1 Kgs. xix.io, 14), and the expression, 
“ the altar of Jehovah ” (xviii.30) , should be explained in 
accordance with the above mentioned principles. The 
times were out of joint! 

2. It is further claimed that the reform of Josiah first 
introduced this centralization of worship as a new and un- 
heard of thing. As to this several important matters are to 
be noted: 

а. The occasion of the reform of Josiah was the dis- 
covery of “ the book of the law ” in the temple. It must be 
admitted that this expression might be adequately rendered 
by the words, “ a law book.” But the importance attached 
to the book would favor the view that a definite, well- 
known book was referred to. While it cannot be demon- 
strated that this book contained the entire Pentateuch, the 
only conclusive argument against so natural an inference 
would be definite proof that the Pentateuch was not then 
in existence. It is this which the critics have to establish. 

б. The reform of Josiah was primarily directed against 
idolatry (2 Kgs. xxii.17, xxiii.4-7, cf. xxi.2if.) . Centrali- 
zation of worship was only a minor part of it (xxiii.8, 9). 

c. Jeremiah, who prophesied at the time of this great 
reform and apparently refers to it in demanding the keep- 
ing of the “ covenant,” does not regard centralization as the 
aim, certainly not the primary aim, of the covenant (Jer, 
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xi.io, 12, 13) . He speaks of “ this place which is called by 
my name ’’ (vii. io, 11, 14, 30) . He never uses the words 
of Deuteronomy “ shall choose,” or refers to Jerusalem as 
the “ chosen ” place. On the contrary he speaks of Shiloh 
as the place where Jehovah set His name at the first 
(vii.i2, 14; xxvi.6, 9) and threatens Jerusalem with a like 
fate. 

d. The reform of Josiah was not the first reform. It 
was preceded by that of Hezekiah which was about a cen- 
tury earlier. This earlier reform is described as being 
definitely in the interest of the central sanctuary (2 Kgs. 
xviii.22; cf. 2 Chr. xxxii.i2, Isa. xxxvi. 7) . 

e. Solomon’s prayer (1 Kgs. viii.) makes the temple a 
preeminent and permanent centre of worship. He refers 
constantly to “ this place which is called by thy name.” 

jf. The nine-and-a-half tribes so resented the erection 
of what they mistakenly supposed to be intended as a rival 
altar by the two-and-a-half tribes that they were prepared 
to go to war with them over it (Josh, xxii.) . This was be- 
fore the death of Joshua. 

g. The Book of Deuteronomy commands the erection 
of a special altar for a special purpose on Mt. Ebal 
(xxvii.5f.) , as being quite consistent with the law of the 
central altar already established (xii.sf.) . 

h. Since the keeping of the passover was the most im- 
portant event connected with the central sanctuary, it is to 
be noted that the attempt to place D before P leads to a 
striking contradiction. According to D the passover is to 
be kept at the central sanctuary (xvi.5-12) ; according to 
P the people are to eat it in their houses (Ex. xii.7, 46) . If 
the law of P be regarded as applicable to the time when all 
the tribes were living in tents pitched within a camp which 
had the tabernacle as the centre, and the law of D be con- 
sidered as a modification of this law to make it apply to the 
time when the Israelites would live in towns and cities, 
many of which would be quite remote from the central 
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sanctuary, there is no contradiction or difficulty of any kind. 
But considered as a permanent law introduced centuries 
after Israel had been settled in the land and the law of the 
central sanctuary established, this law of P would be an 
anomaly. Similarly the permission given in Deut. xii. 1 5 to 
“ kill (or, sacrifice) in all thy gates/’ the only proviso 
being, that the meat be not eaten with the blood, is per- 
fectly intelligible as a piece of permanent legislation in- 
tended for the period after Israel is settled in the land. 
Otherwise the Israelites could eat flesh only at the time of 
the annual feasts unless they made a special journey to the 
sanctuary. Obviously Lev. xvii.3, 4 was intended to be a 
temporary law, applicable to the period before Israel was 
settled in the land. Here again the only proper order is P 
followed by D, not D followed by P.®® 

L In the Book of the Covenant which is assigned to E, 
it is required (Ex. xxiii.14, 17) that the males appear three 
times in a year “ before the Lord Jehovah.” While this 
does not expressly refer to the existence of a single, central 
sanctuary, it is entirely in accord with such a view. 

y. Finally it is to be remembered that the idea of a 
central sanctuary was, according to Scripture, held up be- 
fore Israel from the times of the Exodus by the construction 
of the tabernacle at Mt. Sinai to be a centre of worship for 
all Israel. The ark was the symbol of God’s presence; and 
its proper place was in the tabernacle. Ex. xxxix.-xl. tells 
us again and again that the elaborate tabernacle so fully de- 
scribed in this book was erected ** as Jehovah commanded 
Moses.” Even in the troublous times of the Judges, pious 
Israelites recognized it as a duty and privilege to worship 
annually at the house of the Lord at Shiloh (1 Sam. i.3) . 
It is only when the account of this tabernacle is assigned to 
a post-exilic date and treated as merely a “ reflection back- 
ward ” of Solomon’s temple, a kind of imaginary portable 
temple, that this situation is altered. Nevertheless it can- 
not be denied that P describes the tabernacle as “ Mosaic ” 
and as belonging to the period of the Exodus. 
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The treatment by the critics o£ two of the points in the 
evidence cited above is especially illuminating: 

(1) The dedication of the temple in the days of Solo- 
mon is given considerable space in 1 Kgs. viii. More than 
half of this long chapter of 66 verses is devoted to Solomon's 
words of dedication and prayer (vss. 12-53) • Apparently the 
historian considered the occasion an epoch-marking one and 
Solomon's words of especial importance. They are full of the 
thought that this house which was being dedicated was to be 
the centre of Israel's worship and that this was the fulfilment 
of David's earnest desire. The words of Solomon point to 
Deut. xii. and other passages in that book. It is perfectly 
proper to describe the prayer as “ Deuteronomic." And this 
“ coloring " is to be expected if Deuteronomy is Mosaic and if 
the command that the king have “ a copy of the law " and 
“read therein all the days of his life" (Deut. xvii.18) was 
obeyed by Solomon. But what the critics mean when they say 
of this prayer that it is " markedly Deuteronomic " is that since 
Deuteronomy dates from the time of Josiah, Solomon could 
not possibly have uttered it.®^ Its Deuteronomic flavor, instead 
of being a proof that Solomon obeyed the command contained 
in Deut. xvii.18, is regarded by the critics as proof positive that 
this prayer cannot be regarded as authentic.^® 

(2) The same treatment is accorded the account of 
Hezekiah's reform recorded in 2 Kgs. xviii.22. We are told 
that “ most critics regard this reference to Hezekiah’s reform as 
an interpolation." This is supported by the statement that 
“ On none of the historical books has the influence of Deut. 
been so pervasive as on Kings." The serious import of such 
a statement is clear when we remind ourselves that Kings is re- 
garded by the critics as our most reliable source for the period 
which it covers.®® If it must be regarded as written or edited 
by supporters of Josiah's reform for the express purpose of 
proving that Josiah's innovation was not really an innovation 
but a return to the practice of the days of Hezekiah, and of 
Solomon, where are we to turn for a true account of this im- 
portant event? It is only when the statements we have been 
considering are rejected as unreliable that it can be affirmed 
that “ the actual course of history " supports this major doc- 
trine of the critics, that Deuteronomy belongs to the time of 
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Josiah. And then few if any facts are left to determine what 
that actual course was, since nearly all the pertinent evidence 
has been rejected as unreliable. 

In the light of the above evidence, it is obvious that the 
claim that the Deuteronomic code was first introduced in 
the days of Josiah and that its requirement of centraliza- 
tion of worship was unknown before that time cannot be 
admitted to be in accord with the actual course of history^ 
in so far as that is known,’" unless the documents upon 
which we are dependent for that history are regarded as 
unreliable and as colored ” by the theology of a later 
age.®® 


Chapter III 


PRIESTLY RELIGION IN THE POST-EXILIC 
PERIOD 

I T IS ARGUED in support of the view that the three 
codes of the Pentateuch reflect three distinct periods in 
the course of the actual history of Israel, that (i) the sharp 
distinction which is drawn between priests and Levites in 
the Priest Code does not appear in the pre-exilic period 
and that the office of the high priest is post-exilic, and (2) 
that the Priest Code as a whole fits the post-exilic period 
but is quite out of harmony with the two which preceded 
it. 


I. The Distinction ■ between Priests and Levites 

The claim of the critics regarding the distinction be- 
tween priests and Levites may be summarized as follows; 
(1) The JE legislation (Ex. xx.—xxiii., xxxiv.) does not 
even restrict priesthood to Levites; (2) D gives all Levites 
equal rights, regarding “ every Levite a potential priest 
(3) Ezekiel gives inferior status to all Levites except the 
family of Zadok, from which all priests are to come (xliv.7- 
16) ; (4) P presupposes the difference between priests and 
Levites, and recognizes the office of high priest, limiting it 
to Aaron and his descendants. 

I. The JE Legislation 

The statement that the JE legislation does not even re- 
strict priesthood to the Levites is of interest for several 
reasons: 

a. We have seen that J is almost entirely history and 
that E has only a brief legal code. Since priests and Levites 
are referred to especially in connection with the observance 
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of the ceremonial law we would expect to find most of the 
reference to them in the more elaborate legal passages of 
the Pentateuch. Such is the case. 

(a) Priests are not mentioned in the legal portions of J and 
E: the so-called Decalogue of J (Ex. xxxiv.) , the Decalogue of 
E (Ex. XX.) , or the Book of the Covenant. In the narrative 
portions J refers to Egyptian priests (Gen. xlvii.22/ 26) , to 
Jethro the priest of Midian (Ex. ii.16) . E refers to Egyptian 
priests (Gen. xli.45, 50) and to Jethro (Ex. iii.i, xviii.i) . Ex. 
xix.6 declares that Israel shall be “ a kingdom of priests ’’ and 
vss. 24 describe certain Israelites as “ priests ” before the 
giving of the law and consequently before the distinctive re- 
quirements for priesthood in Israel were established."^® 

(b) As regards Levites the only passage in J or E is Ex. iv.16 
(J) , where the expression “ Aaron the Levite ’’ may mean no 
more than that Aaron, like Moses, belonged to the tribe of 
Levi. This is all the J and E narratives in the Pentateuch have 
to say about priests and Levites in Israel. 

b. Especially noteworthy is the passage in Joshua which de- 
scribes the entrance into the Promised Land and the capture 
of Jericho (chaps, iii.-vi.) . It is assigned in the main to JE.^^ 
The '' priests are referred to 24 times in these four chapters. 
In iii.3, where they are first mentioned, they are called ** the 
priests the Levites,’’ and after that simply ‘‘ the priests.” It 
would be natural to infer that the fuller title is given at the 
beginning for the sake of accuracy and that in the 23 references 
which follow they are called “ priests ” for the sake of brevity 
and because it is obvious that the same priests are referred to 
throughout this section and that “the priests the Levites” 
is their full and proper designation. But the critics insist that 
the restriction of the priests to the tribe of Levi was unknown 
before the time of Josiah. Consequently the one verse (iii,3) 
which uses this “ Deuteronomic ” expression must be cut out 
of its context and assigned to D. When this has been done, it 
can be asserted that this passage refers only to “ priests ” and 
knows nothing of Levitical priests. This may seem very simple 
since it affects only one verse. But the elimination of this one 
verse permits the critics to assign a meaning to the word 
“ priest ” in all of its other occurrences in these chapters which 
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hrSnnf f T J ?, “"native as it stands in 

Ae Book of Joshua. Had the full expression " the priests the 

Levites been used in all the 24 occurrences it would be some- 
what harder to get rid of. But that would have been clumsy 
^ j “o^o’^onous, and the usage which is followed is natural 
pd has been followed by hosts of writers. The only difficulty 
IS that It lends itself more readily to “ critical ” manipulation 


2. The Usage of Deuteronomy 

a. The Levites are mentioned 14 times in Deuteronomy. 
In ten of these, his dependence upon gifts and tithes is 
stressed: he dwells “ in the gates ” of others and has no “ in- 
heritance ” (xii.12); he is classed with the stranger the 
widow and the fatherless (xvi.i 1. 14) ; and is not to be for- 
gotten (xii.ig^ xiv.27) • Three passages are specially note- 
worthy. ( i) xviii.6, 7 allows a Levite, who wishes to do so 
to minister at “ the place which Jehovah shall choose.’’ 
It IS alleged that the Levites here referred to are priests of 
the high places, whose shrines were abolished and declared 
unlawful by the reform of Josiah. But there is nothing in 
the narrative itself to support this claim. And such an in- 
terpretation is rendered improbable by the statement in 2 
Kings xxiii.g that “ the priests of the high places came not 
up to the altar of Jehovah in Jerusalem, but they did eat of 
the unleavened bread among their brethren.” Those who 
insist that Deut. xviii.6 refers to these priests of the high 
places must admit that this “ humane ” provision regard- 
ing the dispossessed priests was not actually enforced, per- 
haps, because it could not be. (2) xxvii.14 assigns them 
the role of pronouncing the blessings and cursings at Mt. 
Ebal. But since the tribe of Levi is expressly mentioned as 
one of those that stand on Mt. Gerizim to bless, it would be 
natural to infer that the Levites here referred to are the 
“priests the Levites” mentioned in vs. g. This is 
fevored by the fact that xxxi.25 describes the Levites as 
“ the bearers of the ark of the covenant of Jehovah,” which 

was a great honor and often performed by the priests. 
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&. Priests are referred to 14 times in Deuteronomy. In 
half of these occurrences they are called '' the priests the 
Levites'’ (xvii.g, 18, xviii.i, xxiv.8, xxvii.g) or “the 
priests the sons of Levi (xxi.5, xxxi.g) . In the remaining 
seven they are simply called “ priests ” or “ the priest.” 
That no difference is involved is shown by the fact that 
the same duties are assigned to both; they are compared 
with the judges in authority, and in such passages as xvii.12 
and xviii.3 the context makes it clear that the priests are 
the same as “ the priests the Levites ” just referred to. The 
reference to “ the priest ” in xx.2 and xxvi.3, 4 suggests a 
special individual who would naturally be the high priest. 

A comparison of these passages in Deuteronomy in which 
Levites and priests are referred to gives no definite support 
to the claim that “ every Levite was a potential priest.” 
The Levites and priests were alike in having no inheritance 
and in being set apart to the service of God. But in general 
the contrast is so great that we would naturally expect the 
priests to be a separate and superior class within the body 
of the Levites. The passages mentioned above which give 
prominence to the Levite do not alter the picture materi- 
ally. The fact that the Levites were given the duty of bear- 
ing the ark has its explanation in the simple fact that when 
Israel was at Sinai there were only two priests and one high 
priest. The ark was heavy. Aaron was then a man 84 
years of age. His two sons could not have carried it on 
long journeyings without assistance. This was naturally 
made a duty and a privilege of the Levites, despite the fact 
that on certain occasions, as for example the crossing of the 
Jordan, this duty was performed by the priests to add to the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

That a distinction was made between the priests and 
the Levites long before the time of Josiah is indicated by 
the description given us in 1 Kings of an epoch-making 
event in the history of Israel, the dedication of Solomon's 
temple. In connection with this event we are told: “ And 
all the elders of Israel came and the priests bare the ark ” 
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(viii.3) . This is the general statement. Then, as is often 
done, it is elaborated and we read; '' And they brought up 
the ark of Jehovah and the tent of meeting and all the holy 
vessels which were in the tent; and the priests and the 
Levites brought them up.’’ This may mean either that the 
priests carried the ark and the Levites carried the tent and 
all the rest of the vessels. Or it may mean that on this occa- 
sion the Levites were permitted to share with the priests 
in the honor of bearing the ark to its resting place in the 
temple. One thing is clear, however, that a distinction is 
here made between the priests and the Levites, and that this 
is done with reference to an event of Solomon’s reign. The 
explanation of this statement given by the critics, the only 
one which can be given, is stated by Kuenen thus: “ The 
distinction between priests and Levites — emphatically en- 
forced by P . . . — only appears once in the whole pre- 
exilian and exilian literature. It is in 1 Kings 8:4, and the 
passage, both on this and other accounts, lies under sus- 
picion.” But the reason there are in the early literature 
so very few references of any kind to priests or Levites is 
simply because nearly all the references to them are as- 
signed to P and treated as late. In the books of Samuel- 
Kings the Levites are mentioned only three times. Conse- 
quently this statement in 1 Kings viii.gf. because it is 
definite and precise and made regarding an event of great 
importance should not be waved aside, but given the atten- 
tion which it deserves. 

5. Ezekiel and the Priesthood 

It is the claim of the critics that the first evidence of a 
separation between priests and Levites is to be found in 
Ezk, xliv.4--i6, where it is declared that the house of Israel 
have given the service of God into the hands of strangers 
who have polluted it, that the Levites who “ have gone 
away far from me ” and practised idolatry shall '' bear their 
iniquity” and shall be assigned to the menial tasks, and 
that only “ the priests the Levites, the sons of Zadok ” who 
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have been faithful shall be permitted to perform the priest*s 
oiEce in the future. This assignment of the Levites to an 
inferior position which is instituted by Ezekiel is then, we 
are told, presupposed by P as a recognized distinction. 
Several objections weigh heavily against such an interpre- 
tation of this admittedly difficult passage: 

a. If Ezekiel was thirty years old in the fifth year of 
Jehoiachin's captivity, his birth occurred just about the 
time of Josiah’s reform. Even if he was considerable under 
twenty-five when carried captive, the fact that he was of 
priestly family would make it highly probable that he was 
in a position to know what the reform of Josiah involved 
and how fully it was carried out. His prophecies indicate 
familiarity with many of the sayings of Jeremiah and he 
may often have heard him preach. He probably knew 
that Jeremiah had approved Josiah’s covenant and reform. 

b. We have seen that Deut. xviii.Gf. refers, according to 
the critics, to the priests of the high places who were thrown 
out of office by the centralization of worship, although the 
passage itself has nothing to say about this. But, if it be ad- 
mitted that such an interpretation is possible, one thing is 
clear: no stigma of any kind and no degradation is implied 
in this passage. Any Levite who wishes to may serve at the 
central sanctuary. The situation described in 2 Kings 
xxiii,4f. is different. The thing which is especially de- 
nounced in the worship of the high places is that it is idola- 
trous; and we are told that the priests of the high places 
came not up to the altar of Jehovah in Jerusalem, but they 
did eat of the unleavened bread among their brethren.” 
The implication seems to be that they did not care, did not 
dare, or were not permitted, to exercise a right which 
Deuteronomy expressly secured to them. This would be 
remarkable, because Kings is supposed to reflect clearly the 
Deuteronomic viewpoint, and Kings tells us expressly that 
the covenant of the king was obeyed. 

c. Now we are told that Ezekiel a younger contemporary 
of Josiah and Jeremiah, a prophet living in exile but fa- 
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miliar with the history of the great reform, gives an account 
of it quite different from that of the Deuteronomic reform- 
ers themselves. He stigmatizes the conduct of all Levites 
except the priests of the line of Zadok as highly reprehensi- 
ble and degrades them, assigning them the menial service 
of the sanctuary. Yet he gives them, or allows them to con- 
tinue to bear, the name Levite, which prior to that time 
had been a name of honor and distinction. To say with 
Wellhausen that “ Ezekiel merely throws a moral mantle 
over the logic of facts ” does not meet the situation as the 
critics envisage it at all. For the moral mantle is, if the 
critics are to be believed, a scandalous and libellous one. 
If worship at the high places was perfectly lawful until the 
reform of Josiah, and especially if idolatrous rites were at 
least tolerated up to that time, then these priests were inno- 
cent of any real wrong-doing. If the critics are right, Eze- 
kiel was as unjust to them, as was the writer or editor of 
Kings in denouncing that outstanding “ religious conserva- 
tive ” king Jeroboam the son of Nebat as one “ who made 
Israel to sin.” These men certainly deserved fair treatment 
at the hand of one who claimed to be a prophet of Jehovah. 

d. Finally it is to be remembered that Ezekiel’s prophecy 
all refers to a time then future, a time when the land will be 
redistributed according to a totally new plan and when the 
temple will have been rebuilt, not at Jerusalem but at a 
place separated from the city by some miles. The Jews 
after the exile made no effort to carry out any of these re- 
quirements. Yet we are told that they made Ezekiel’s 
words regarding the priests and Levites the basis for a dras- 
tic, unjust, and libellous distinction between them. The 
explanation of Ezek. xliv. is not easy. But this one adds 
to the difficulty instead of decreasing it. 

4. The Priestly Legislation 

It is claimed that (a) the Priest Code recognized and en- 
forced the distinction between priests and Levites as “a 
statute forever,” and that (h) it introduced the office of 
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the high priest and assigned great prominence to Aaron 
and his descendants- 

a. Priests and Levites 

As to the first of these points little need be said. That 
the portions of the Pentateuch assigned to P draw a sharp 
distinction between priests and Levites is quite obvious. 
The assumption which we reject is that this difference was 
first made definite and final in post-exilic times and not 
already in the days of Moses. The distinction was an im- 
portant one. It was also one which was likely to cause 
jealousy and arouse opposition. Numbers xvi. tells us very 
plainly of an attempt on the part of Levites to usurp the 
functions of the priests. This incident is described in the 
narrative itself as having taken place in the period of the 
wilderness-wanderings. It implies that the distinction be- 
tween priest and Levite was challenged already at that time. 
But this passage is assigned to P '' in the main ” and re- 
garded by the critics as illustrating the difficulty which the 
attempt to enforce this new distinction encountered nearly 
a thousand years after the time of Moses. Yet it is Moses 
and Aaron who are represented as the prominent figures in 
this controversy which had such grievous consequences for 
those who challenged their personal authority. 

It is also worthy of note that P, unlike Ezekiel, repre- 
sents the position of the Levites as an honorable and worthy 
one (Num. xviii.^ 5 f., cf. xvi.8-io) . Does this mean that 
the moral mantle” was no longer needed? It is also 
argued that the noticeably small number of Levites who 
returned from captivity is an indication of the inferior po- 
sition which the Levites had acquired. But if this view 
which we are considering is correct it is remarkable that 
any Levites returned. Disgraced and degraded, they might 
well have felt that they were better off where they were.'^^ 

A further point which should not be overlooked is the 
striking anomaly which this theory brings about between 
the conditions which existed after the Exile and the history 
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which the priestly writers gave of the early period. Ac- 
cording to Num. iv.48 (P) at the time of the Exodus the 
Levites numbered 8,580 males of 30 years old and upward. 
According to that document there were at that time only 
four men ordained as priests and two of them perished al- 
most immediately for disobedience. This left only two 
priests (Eleazer and Ithamar) and the high priest (Aaron). 
According to Ezra ii. the number of priests who returned 
was 4,289. The number of Levites is given as 74, to which 
are added singers 128, porters, 139, Nethinim and Solo- 
mon's servants 392. If we include the singers and porters 
with the Levites the total is only 341 which is less than a 
tenth of the figure for the priests. Regarded as true history 
these figures are remarkable but by no means questionable. 
The descendants of Aaron might easily reach or exceed the 
total stated in the course of nearly a millennium; and the 
high importance given to the priest by the Law of Moses 
would be an inducement to faithful priests to return and 
reestablish the worship of the Lord. The Levites had far 
less reason for doing so. But considered as fabricated or 
fictitious history the figures given in Num. iv. seem incredi- 
ble. The extreme fewness of the priests and the vast num- 
ber of Levites as given in P is hard to account for in a 
“ late " document and stands in most startling contrast 
with the actual conditions of the late period as described 
in the Book of Ezra.'^® 

6. The High Priesthood and Aaron 

Ezekiel in his legislation does not mention the high 
priest. Consequently it has been argued that the office was 
unknown in his day and was first introduced by P. Such 
an inference is not necessary. Ezekiel might have known 
of the office without expressly naming it. But if the cen- 
tralization of the worship first began at the time of Josiah, 
the office of high priest would be the natural consequence 
of the elevation of Jerusalem to a position of unique and 
exclusive importance. Unfortunately for the advocates of 
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this theory “ the actual course of history ” does not support 
it. It is true that the laws of J and E do not mention a high 
priest. This is not remarkable, since, as we have seen, they 
have so little to say about priests of any kind. D does not 
explicitly mention the “ high priest.” But the statements 
regarding “ the priest ” in xx.2 and xxvi.3, 4 certainly seem 
to refer to a preeminent priest who would properly be the 
high priest. Such an inference is warranted by the state- 
ments of Kings, where we find Jehoiada (xii.io), and 
Hilkiah (xxii.4, 8, xxiii.4) described as “high [i.e., 
“great”] priest,” and Seraiah (xxv.18) called “chief 
priest ” which apparently designates the same office. This 
closely parallels the statements of the Chronicler who re- 
fers to Hilkiah as “ high priest ” and gives the title “ chief 
priest ” to Amariah, Jehoiada, Azariah. This must mean 
either that the Chronicler agrees with Kings as to the an- 
tiquity of the office of the high priest or that the priestly 
writer has edited the Books of Kings to make them agree 
with the attempt of the post-exilic historians to represent 
the office of high priest as ancient, i.e.. Mosaic. The gen- 
eral position of the critics is that while the Deuteronomic 
school edited the Books of Kings in order to make the his- 
tory there recorded correspond with the reforms introduced 
by Josiah, the post-exilic writers of the Priestly school in- 
stead of still further editing Kings wrote a history of their 
own, the Books of Chronicles which give the history of the 
pre-exilic period viewed in the light of the theories and 
practices of post-exilic Judaism. But if the office of high 
priest is post-exilic, then we must admit that the priestly 
writers were not content with writing their own history 
(Chronicles) , but went still further and at crucial points 
edited the earlier histories as well. It is the claim of the 
critics that Kings is far more reliable than Chronicles. But 
if Kings has been worked over, first by the Deuteronomist 
in the interest of Josiah’s reform, and then by the Priestly 
writer in the interest of post-exilic tlieories, it is hard to see 
where really trustworthy history of the pre-exilic period is 
to be found. 
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According to the Old Testament itself Aaron was the first 
high priest and he was inducted into that office by Moses. 
According to the theory we are examining, not only is the 
office of high priest of post-exilic origin, but Aaron himself 
and an Aaronic priesthood also are largely if not entirely 
a fabrication of this late period. This, as we have seen, is 
the natural result of assigning the vast bulk of the priestly 
legislation to the post-exilic period. But aside from this 
there are certain points which are noteworthy. 

(1) Aaron is referred to 13 times in J passages in Ex. 
iv.-xii. and xxiv. All of these references have been since Well- 
hausen regarded as suspicious and the critics are accustomed to 
say ** Aaron is missing from J.” But this is the case only 
when these 13 references are eliminated as later additions to 
the text. In other words, the document must be edited in the 
interest of the conclusion, before the conclusion which is de- 
sired can be reached. 

(2) Joshua xxi. is largely devoted to the account of the 
assigning of cities to the priests the sons of Aaron. According 
to the narrative itself this was done by Joshua as provided by 
Moses. Thk whole section has to be regarded as reflecting 
post-exilic conditions and therefore as late. We have already 
seen that, by assigning the reference to “ the priests the Le- 
vites in iii.3 to D^, it becomes possible for the critics to assert 
that the J document from which it is eliminated knows nothing 
of a distinction between priests and Levites. Now, by assign- 
ing the bulk of chapter xxi. to P, it becomes possible to say 
that the pre-exilian period knows nothing of an Aaronic priest- 
hood despite the fact that this chapter expressly recognizes such 
a class as existing in the days of Joshua. 

II. The Priest Code and Post-Exilic History 

In concluding his chapter on “ The Priests and the Le- 
vites/’ Wellhausen remarks: 

any one who knows anything about history it is not necessary to 
prove that the so-called Mosaic theocracy, which nowhere suits the circum- 
stances of the earlier periods, and of which the prophets, even in their 
most ideal delineations of the Israelite state as it ought to be, have not the 
faintest shadow of an idea, is, so to speak, a perfect fit for post-exilian Juda- 
ism, and had its actuality only there.*'Tr 
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This is a very dogmatic statement, both in what it denies 
and in what it affirms. The claim that priestly legislation 
doth not “ fit ” the early periods and that the prophets had 
not '' the faintest shadow of an idea of it ” has been already 
discussed. We must now examine the claim that the 
priestly legislation is a perfect fit for post-exilian Judaism 
and had its actuality only there.” The only way to test this 
statement is by examining it in the light of the history of the 
post-exilic period as this is recorded in the books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, all of 
which profess to deal with the period in question,^^ It 
should not be difficult to determine whether they support 
the view that the Priest Code is a perfect fit for post-exilian 
Judaism. We note the following: 

I. Features Peculiar to P which Are Not Referred to in the 

Post-Exilic Period 

a. The entire legislation of P centers around the “ tent ” or 
“ tabernacle ” which it declares was made, set up, and dedicated 
at Sinai, “ as Jehovah commanded Moses.” Such a tabernacle 
was never constructed in post-exilic times. 

(1) The description is elaborate and detailed. Yet these 
Jews of the post-exilic period not merely made no effort to 
build a tabernacle instead of a temple: they seem to have ig- 
nored features of P which they might well have respected, if P 
was a perfect fit for this period. Thus, P tells us that the taber- 
nacle was set up on the first day of the first month (Ex. xl.s) . 
The Second Temple was nearly five years in building and was 
completed on the 3rd day of Adar (Ezra vi.15) which was the 
twelfth month. Apparently it was dedicated at once. Why 
did not the Jews wait a few weeks and dedicate it “ as Jehovah 
commanded Moses ” on the first day of the first month? 

(2) The most sacred vessel in the tabernacle was the ark 
(Ex. XXV. 10-2 2, xxxvii,i-9, xl.3, 2of., in which were the two 
tables containing the testimony. The Second Temple had no 
ark and no mention is made of the Ten Commandments. 

(3) An important function of the high priest was to divine 
by Urim and Thummim (Ex. xxviii.30, Num. xxvii.21) . This 
was a memory and a pious hope in the days of the Second 
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Temple (Ezra ii.63, Neh. vii.65) • No mention is made of the 
ephod. 

b. P contains an elaborate account of the ritual for the day 
of atonement (Lev, xvi. and xxiii.syf.) . It was to be observed 
on the loth day of the seventh month. In Ezra iii.i-6 we read 
of the setting up of the altar in the seventh month and of the 
keeping of the feast of tabernacles which began on the 14th day 
of that month. But the day of atonement is not mentioned. 
This is especially noteworthy because the day of atonement is 
the only fast day prescribed in the Pentateuch. Fasting is re- 
ferred to occasionally in the post-exilic books. But the word 
used in them (tsum) never occurs in P; and conversely, they 
do not use P’s expression afflict the soul ” (Lev. xvi.29, cf. 
Ps. XXXV. 13) , although a similar expression does occur in Ezra 

viii. 2i and Dan. x.12. 

c. Other laws regarded by the critics as peculiar to P which 
are ignored by the post-exilic writers are the laws regarding the 
cities of refuge (Num. xxxv., Josh. xx. and xxi.) , the jealousy 
ordeal (Num. v.) , the wave offering (Ex., Lev., Num.) . The 
word “ qorban ” (offering or oblation) which occurs fre- 
quently in P is used only of the “ wood-offering ” (Neh. x.34, 
xiii.31) which is not mentioned in P. 

2. Features of P Not Mentioned in the Post-Exilic Period 
which Are Mentioned in the Records Dealing with 
Pre-Exilic Times 

a. Such are the whole burnt offering (kalil) , offering made 
with fire (ishsheh) , peace offering (shelem) , trespass-offering 
(asham) , drink offering (nesek) . 

&. No mention is made of the ritual significance of blood or 
of the prohibition of eating with the blood (but cf. Zech. 

ix. ii) . 

c. No mention is made of leprosy (Lev. xiii) , of Nazirites 
(Num. vi.) . 

d. According to the critics circumcision of infants on the 8th 
day is a requirement of P (Gen. xvii. and xxi.) . It is the sign 
of the covenant. Yet the post-exilic books make no mention of 
it at all. On the other hand the books of Joshua and 1st and 
2nd Samuel attach great importance to the distinction between 
circumcision and uncircumcision. That the rite there referred 
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to was a diiSerent rite, performed on adults not infants, cannot 
be proved from Scripture. Yet the great issue for the returned 
exiles was apparently not circumcision (of infants) but mar- 
riage with non-Israelite women. This evil is dealt with at 
length in Ezra ix.-x.; and its suppression is based on D (Deut. 
vii.g) not on P. Since this intercourse with heathen must have 
involved intimate dealings with those who were uncircumcised, 
the failure of Ezra and Nehemiah to mention circumcision is 
remarkable. It would be especially remarkable if the rigid 
requirement of P had only recently been imposed. 

5. Features of P which Are Found in Both the Pre-Exilic 
and Post-Exilic Periods 

<2. Many of the institutions which are referred to in the post- 
exilic books and required in P are also required in the earlier 
codes or mentioned in the histories of the earlier (pre-exilic) 
period. These are the sabbath, the passover, the feast of un- 
leavened bread, the feast of tabernacles (Ezra iii., Neh. viii.) , 
which is referred to the time of Joshua. In the case of the sac- 
rifices and offerings this is true of the burnt offering (olah ) , 
the peace offering (zebach ) , heave offering (terumah ) , the 
continual burnt offering (cf. 1 Ghr. xvi.40, 2 Chr. ii.4, also 1 
Kgs. xviii.36) , the meal offering (minchah ) , the sin offering 
(Hos. iv.8, cf. Mic. vi.y) , freewill offerings (2 Chr. xxxi.14) > 
first fruits (bikkur, 2 Kgs. iv.42) , firstlings, first-born {bakor, 
cL Ex. xxxiv.20, J) , the first fruits (reshith ) , tithes, shewbread, 
incense (qetoreth) , frank incense (lebonah ) . 

6. It may also be noted in this connection that the camel, 
described as unclean in P (Lev. xi.4) is referred to in Genesis 
in J and E. Chronicles agrees with Samuel that camels were 
widely used in the time of David. Judges agrees with J that 
the Ishmaelites (Midianites) of patriarchal times had camels. 

4. We Find Innovations in the Post-Exilic Period 

Institutions not mentioned in P are referred to in the 
post-exilic books. 

a. Singers and singing are not mentioned in P in connection 
with the worship of the tabernacle. But in Ezra and Neh. the 
singers constitute an important part of the community; and 
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Chron, gives an elaborate account o£ the organization of the 
service of song for the worship of the sanctuary and attributes 
it to David. Both of these facts would be significant if P were 
late: a recognized institution of post-exilic times would not be 
mentioned at all in this elaborate code, and the historians of 
the period would attribute it not to Moses but to David. 

&. Scribes are not mentioned in the Pentateuch, nor the use 
of sackcloth (Neh. ix.i) , offering of the one-third shekel (Neh. 
X.32) and of a wood-offering (x.34) . The many sacrifices of- 
fered at the dedication of the temple (Ezra vi. 17) have no basis 
in P, but rather remind us of the dedication of Solomon’s 
temple. 

c. The failure of the divine name, “ Jehovah of hosts,” to 
occur even once in the Pentateuch is in marked contrast to its 
frequent occurrence (86 times) in Hag., Zech., Mai. 

d. The central sanctuary is never called the ‘‘temple” 
(hekel) in the Pentateuch, though this word occurs fre- 
quently in the historical and prophetical books of the exilic 
and post-exilic periods. The “ nethinim ” and the “ porters,” 
likewise mentioned in Ezra-Neh., are not referred to in the 
Pentateuch. 

e. The representation of Jerusalem as a Benjamite city in 
Josh. XV.8, xviii.28, and the failure of the Pentateuch to men- 
tion it at all (save as Salem, Gen, xiv.i8) is also remarkable if 
P is late. 

It is also to be noted that the post-exilic books contain com- 
paratively few allusions to the early history of Israel. Abraham 
is mentioned only once (Neh. ix.y) , Isaac never, Jacob once 
(Mai. i.s, cf. Ezra viii.18) . The expression, ” God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (Israel) ,” found in P (Ex. vi.3) and in the 
early literature, is never used. Esau is mentioned once (Mai. 
i.2) . No mention is made of the Abrahamic covenant, which is 
stressed in P (Gen. xvii.. Ex. vi.4) . But Malachi refers to the 
covenant with Levi. Joshua is mentioned in connection with 
the keeping of the feast of tabernacles (Neh. viii.17) . The two 
who are mentioned most frequently are Moses, whose law is 
referred to 11 times, and David who is referred to a like number 
of times. In view of the claim that the prophets of the pre- 
exilic period show little knowledge of the history and institu- 
tions of the early times, it may be noted that the allusions to it 
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in these post-exilic books are also both meagre and casual. 
This is especially noteworthy because the critics make use of 
the meagreness of allusion in the prophets and other pre-exilic 
books to the Pentateuch and the Mosaic Law as proof of non- 
existence. 

The public confession of sin recorded in Neh. ix. is the full- 
est r6sum^ of Israel’s history anywhere to be found in the post- 
exilic books. This resume of the history is especially interest- 
ing because an examination of it clearly shows that it does not 
confine itself to the history as recorded in P but includes data 
from J, E and D. This may be regarded as confirming the view 
that the “ book ” of the law of Moses (cf. Ezra vi.i8, Neh. viii.i, 
xiii.i) was the entire Pentateuch. 

Such data as the above justify two conclusions. The 
claim that the Priest Code fits the post-exilic period like a 
glove is as little justified as the claim that it does not fit the 
pre-exilic period. It is as clear from a study of the books 
dealing with the post-exilic period as it is from those deal- 
ing with the pre-exilic period that “ it is impossible to find 
records of practice in regard to innumerable details of the 
laws/’ If ignorance of a law proves its non-existence, 
many of the laws of P did not exist in the time of Ezra.®® 
If the critics were to expurgate the post-exilic history as 
thoroughly as they do the pre-exilic they could easily prove 
that P is later than Ezra. On the other hand if they would 
accept the occasional references to these laws in the books 
which deal with the pre-exilic praxis and if they would ac- 
cept at its face value the oft-repeated claim of the Old Testa- 
ment that Israel’s failure to keep the law of Moses was due 
to an evil heart of unbelief, the elaborate hypothesis erected 
by the critics would be seen to be devoid of any adequate 
foundation in fact. 

Finally, it is to be kept carefully in mind in judging the 
Development Hypothesis as a whole, that the point at issue 
between its advocates and those who hold that the Law was 
given by Moses is not as to whether the Law was disobeyed 
and ignored. The constant complaint of the Old Testa- 
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ment prophets and historians is that Israel’s record is one 
of shameful disregard of the oracles of God, the custody of 
which gave her a unique position among the races of man- 
kind. The question at issue is whether this non-observance 
and neglect proves that this Law was non-existent in pre- 
exilic times. This the critics have not succeeded in prov- 
ing and cannot prove from the Old Testament. For the 
" actual course of history^ so far as that is known ” quite 
clearly indicates the contrary, and the verdict pronounced 
upon that course of history by the historians and prophets 
is thoroughly consistent with it. When the critics reject 
those statements in the record which indicate that the law 
was ancient, they are not only guilty of tampering with the 
evidence, but they also make the denunciations uttered by 
Israel’s historians and prophets of her failure to keep the 
law both farsical and cruel. For these teachers of Israel in- 
sisted that all of Israel’s sufferings were due to the failure of 
the people to keep a law which, if the critics are correct, was 
unknown to them and so could not have been to them 
that “ law of life and knowledge,” the observance of which 
was to bring blessedness and the breach of which was to 
make them an outcast among the nations. If the critics are 
to make good their claim that the Law of Moses did not 
exist in pre-exilic times, it must be because they can show 
that there is convincing evidence outside the Bible which 
refutes the consistent claim of the Bible that the Law was 
given by Moses. Are they in a position to do this? 
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I N JUSTIFICATION of the use of Driver’s Introduction 
as representative of the conclusions of the higher critics 
as to the authorship and date of the Pentateuch, it was 
pointed out that, although published more than forty years 
ago, this book may still be regarded as up-to-date, at least 
as far as the general principles and main results of the 
theory which it so ably advocates are concerned. The crit- 
ics have not been idle during the years which have since 
elapsed. A great deal has been done in working out the 
details of the theory. But the modifications which have 
been proposed from time to time have effected no essential 
changes in the theory as a whole. On the contrary the 
critics have been increasingly disposed to insist that the 
problem of the Pentateuch has been solved, that there is 
no longer any room for discussion, that all scholars accept 
their conclusions as ‘‘ assured results ” of scientific study of 
the Bible.^ 

As far as the field of Biblical research is concerned, the 
last four or five decades have been marked by two tenden- 
cies especially: the constantly increasing influence of the 
theory of naturalistic evolution and an almost unprece- 
dented interest in archaeological research. In fact the pre- 
dominant influence of the theory of evolution appears no- 
where more clearly than in the field of archaeology. A 
hundred years ago the aim of the excavator in Bible lands 
was namely to shed light upon the Bible. Today excava- 
tions are being carried on in all parts of the world especially 
with a view to finding the “missing link” between man 
and the lower animals and tracing the course of man’s slow 
development from a bestial condition to his present state. 
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Historic and prehistoric research is now largely controlled 
by evolutionary theory. The results of this research have 
been so extraordinary that the question has been frequently 
raised whether archaeology has confirmed the Biblical or 
the evolutionary account of man's history upon earth; in 
other words, whether it supports the ‘‘ traditional '' or the 
critical view of the Bible. This question is so impor- 
tant that no attempt to refute the critical theory of the 
Pentateuch would be complete which did not discuss the 
bearing of archaeological discoveries on the conclusions of 
the critics and the theory of evolution which is its main 
support. A full treatment of either subject would require 
a volume of itself. But such a detailed study is not neces- 
sary to enable us to arrive at very definite conclusions as 
to the issues involved and the basis on which these issues 
must be decided. 


Chapter I 


THE PENTATEUCH AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

H RCHAEOLOGY, broadly defined as the study of 
ancient times, is by no means a modem or recent 
science. Nabunaid the last king of Babylon might be called 
an archaeologist; and the Renaissance was profoundly in- 
fluenced by the rediscovery of the Greek Classics. But 
archaeology as the science based on the excavation, deci- 
pherment and critical study of ancient records is compara- 
tively recent. Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt in 1798 
opened up its treasures. The bringing of the Parthenon 
marbles to England by Lord Elgin about the year 1800 
marked the beginning of Greek archaeological research. 
The excavations of Botta, Layard and Rassam about the 
middle of the century opened up the treasures of Assyria 
and Babylonia. Schliemann, excavating at Troy and My- 
cene in the Seventies, discovered the pre-hellenic age and 
prepared the way for the discoveries of Evans at Knossos. 
Many of the most notable discoveries have been made 
within the forty years of the present century. We mention 
only the Code of Hammurapi (1901) , the Assouan and 
Elephantine Papyri (1904+) , the Hittite discoveries at 
Boghazkeui (1906-1-) , the tomb of Tutankamon (1922) , 
the sarcophagus of Ahiram (1923) , the Ras Shamra alpha- 
bet texts (1929-1-) , the Chester Beatty papyri (1930) . Es- 
pecially important discoveries have been made within the 
past decade at Lachish, Gaza, Mari, Byblus, AJalakh, Ras 
Shamra (Ugarit) , Ezion-geber, and in Transjordania. All 
of these discoveries, some of them quite unexpected and 
even accidental, others the result of careful study and 
planned research, have thrown very welcome light upon 
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places and periods, peoples and persons, in the remote past 
and some of them have necessitated drastic revision of opin- 
ions confidently and plausibly asserted until the new facts 
disproved them. Archaeology is now one of the major 
fields of modern scientific research, and the progressive and 
forward-looking twentieth century in which we live is per- 
haps the most backward-looking age of all. 

In view of the wonderful discoveries which have been 
made within a century and a half, it is important to observe 
at the outset, that the field of exploration is so vast that 
archaeological research may be said to be in many respects 
still in its beginnings. Many of its results must still be re- 
garded as tentative.^ One of the most revolutionary dis- 
coveries, that at Ras Shamra, was made within about a dec- 
ade and by accident. That it will be followed by others at 
least as remarkable is not only possible but, judging by the 
record of the last fifty or one hundred years, so probable as 
to be almost certain. Consequently caution and reserve 
should be exercised in speaking of the results of archaeo- 
logical research. While much light has been thrown upon 
many dark corners of the past, there is much that is still 
dark; and some of the things which seem to be very clear 
may assume a quite different shape when the light becomes 
still clearer. We shall consider briefly the most certain of 
the results of archaeological research and their bearing 
upon the date of the Pentateuch. 

j. The Great Antiquity of the Ancient Civilizations 

It is a well-known fact that at the time when the higher 
criticism had its beginning, the traditional date of Moses 
(died 1451 B.c. acc. to Ussher’s chronology) gave to the 
Pentateuch as a Mosaic document a very exceptional, if not 
quite unparalleled antiquity. In 1795 Wolf published his 
Prolegomena to Homer in which as Grote points out in his 
History of Greece (1846-56) the absence of easy and con- 
venient writing “ was one of the points against the primi- 
tive integrity of the Iliad and Odyssey T ^ Grote himself 
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regarded the traditional date (1200 b.c.) * for the Trojan 
War as quite unprovable. He connected the beginnings 
of “ real history ” ® with the first recorded Olympiad (776 
B.c.) and regarded somewhere between 850 b.c. and 776 B.c. 
as the probable date of the Iliad and Odyssey.® 

At a time when the history of the ancient world was still 
being gleaned largely from the Classics of Greece and 
Rome, the traditional date of Moses and his authorship of 
the Pentateuch may well have appeared remarkable and 
difficult of acceptance. It is true, as we have seen, that As- 
truc and Eichhom did not deny that the Pentateuch could 
have been written at this early date. But students imbued 
with the opinions of Wolf and Grote could not but regard 
the traditional date of the Pentateuch with a scepticism 
which would lead readily to positive denial. 

Such being the case the following statement in the article 
“ Greece ” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed., 
1929) acquires no little significance: 

“ When does Greek history begin? Whatever may be the answer that is 
given to this question, it will be widely different from any that could have 
been proposed half a century ago. Then the question was. How late does 
Greek history begin? Today the question is. How early does it begin? 
Grote suggested that the first Olympiad (776 b.c.) should be taken as the 
starting-point of the history of Greece, in the proper sense of the term 
‘ history.’ At the present moment the tendency would seem to be to go 
back as far as the 3rd or 4th millenium b.c. in order to reach a starting 
point.” t 

When Grote published his History he expected to be 
faced with the charge that he was “ striking off one thou- 
sand years from the scroll of history.” ® He met it with the 
claim that the thousand years in question had no right to 
the name history. Today that thousand years has been re- 
stored and another thousand, perhaps much more added to 
it.® The parallel with the Pentateuchal problem is strik- 
ing. As with Homer, so in the case of the Pentateuch, most 
of the critics are agreed today that to determine its date 
scientifically a thousand years or more is to be deducted 
from the traditional date. For more than a century the 
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critics have been asking the question, How late are the 
sources of the Pentateuch? They are certain that they must 
be much later than 1400 b.c. How late, they are not sure. 
If P is exilic or post-exilic and the book read by Ezra was 
the then recently completed Pentateuch, a thousand years 
have been “ struck off ” from the age of the Pentateuch. 

In very marked contrast with the tendency of the higher 
criticism to lower Old Testament dates, to shorten the per- 
spective of Biblical history in such a way as to relegate the 
Abrahamic age and even the Mosaic to the realm of myth 
and legend, the tendency of archaeological research has been 
to extend the historical period far back of the earliest dates 
assigned to Moses or Abraham. Tjie discovery of the Code 
of Hammurapi in iqoi and of OTeat numbers of Tetters and 
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domain of myth and legendj^ a period enveloped in the 
^ists of the pre-historic. Mighty “empires had aris en^ d 
nassed away, great kings had lived and died, centuries 
before Abraham d epar t ed from Ur of the Chald eeS; The 
critics have been inclined to dissolve the patriarchs Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob into mythical or legendary figures. 
But archaeology has shown conclusively that the Bible as- 
signs them to a period which was historical in the fullest 
sense of the word and which had centuries of history be- 
hind it. 

This is a matter of great importance. We have only to 
consider how difficult the position of the defenders of the 
traditional view of the Pentateuch would be today if it had 
been proved that “ striking off a millennium ” or more 
from ancient dates in general is required by first hand ar- 
chaeological evidence, to realize the significance of the ver- 
dict it has actually rendered. Whatever may be said as to 
the specific question of the date of the Pentateuch, the fact 
is too obvious to be denied that speaking .generally t^; ie 
conclusions of the critics and the findings of the archae- 
ploS tThave j ointed in diametrically opposite directions. 
While the one have been engaged in striking off a millen- 
nium or more from the history of Israel, the other have 
been engaged in deepening and broadening the historical 
perspective and giving back more than the critics have 
taken away.^® 

At this point, however, the defender of the Mosaic tra- 
dition is met with the claim that the new discoveries of ar- 
chaeology as to the duration of man’s existence on the earth 
have proved too much and so overthrown the chronology 
of the Old Testament. The date 4004 b.c. for the starting 
point of human history is declared to be a preposterous one 
and is cited as conclusive evidence that Old Testament 
chronology is hopelessly unscientific. It is to be noted, 
therefore, that this date which still appears in some editions 
of the Authorized Version was calculated by Archbishop 
Ussher about 1650 a.d. and was first placed in the margin of 
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that version in 1701. It is no part of the text. It rests in the 
main upon the assumption that the genealogies in Gen. v. 
and xi. are intended to supply the reader with the materials 
for an exact chronology of the entire extent of human his- 
tory from creation to the birth of Abram. Against this as- 
sumption is the fact that no such use of these genealogies 
is ever made in the Bible, Old Testament or New Testa- 
ment. And it has long been recognized by conservative 
scholars that there are other serious objections in the Bible 
itself to this widely accepted view. The chronology of 
Genesis is quite in accord with the view that man had lived 
on the earth many centuries before 4004 b.c.“ 

2. The Antiquity of Writing 

Since doubt as to the antiquity of writing was a factor in 
Wolfs denial of the genuineness of the Homeric poems, it 
is important to note that the findings of archaeology have 
shown this argument to be entirely baseless. The story of 
the deciphering of the records which the excavator has dis- 
covered is almost as thrilling as is the story of their discov- 
ery. The deciphering of the Old Persian by Grotefend 
(1802) , of the Egyptian hieroglyphs by Young and Cham- 
pollion (1822) and of the Old Babylonian by Rawlinson 
(1846) unlocked vast and varied documentary treasuries 
of the ancient world. They made it clear that two great 
systems of writing, the Egyptian hieroglyphic and the Baby- 
Ionian cuneiform, were in existenc e centurie s before the 
ti m e of Moses . Both of these systems of writing were very 
complicated and cumbersome. Babylonian, for example, 
has more than 300 signs, practically all of which may have 
more than one meaning. Consequently,_|he di^qvery of 
many private letters and other documents dating from the 
tinae of Hammurapi a nd the First Dynasty of Babylon 
which in&cated that a by no m e ans negligible portion o f 
the people in th at ancient world were able to read and write 
was of great importanc e. This gave significance tcTfr^ 
statement that Moses was “ learned in all the wisdom of the 
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Egyptians.” It implied that he might well have been able 
to read and write Egyptian and perhaps also the Babylonian 
cuneiform. The command to Moses to “ write in a book ” 
is, therefore, perfectly in accord with our knowledge of this 
period. 

Not only does the Pentateuch indicate that writing was 
well known in the days of Moses, it also contains several 
statements which are of great interest. Five times in Ex. v. 
allusion is made to the “ officers ” (shoterim) of the Israel- 
ites. This word is almost certainly derived from the same 
root as the Babylonian word " write ” (shataru) and would 
mean “writers.” These “writers” were clearly the men 
who kept the tally lists of the Israelite workmen who were 
working for Pharaoh. Such lists have been discovered both 
in Babylonia and in Egypt. other statements are of 
interest. Gen. xxxviii.18 refers to Judah’s signet. It is 
probable, but not certain that this signet had writing on it. 
Tho usands of signets from the Abrahamic age and muc h 
^lier have been di scovere’d in Babyloni a. The mention 

a “ book ” in Gen. v.i is of interest. ^ the word book 
we may probably understand a “ tablet,” in the sense of a 
record. Genealogical tablets and lists were known in Bab - 
ylonia centuries before Abraham; and it is prob able or at 
least possible that he carried cuneiform tablets containing 
such records with him from Haran to Canaan. 

y. The Antiquity of Alphabetic Writing 

Especially interesting in this connection are the discov- 
eries which have been made quite recently, with regard to 
the antiquity of alphabetic writing. At the beginning of 
the present century when Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible 
was being published, the Moabite Stone (gth century b.c.) 
was regarded as the oldest inscription in existence written 
in a Semitic alphabetic script; and it was argued that the use 
of the cuneiform script in the Amama letters indicated that 
an alphabet was not used in Palestine as early as the 15th 
century b.c.^* Recent discoveries at Serabit. Gezer. Ugarit 
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(Ras Shamra) , Beth Shemesh. B yblus, Lachish,_ 
prove d concl usively that both to the north and the so uth 
of Parestme”and even i n Palestine itself several si mple al 
phabet script were in use at the time of the Conquest and 
earlier.^'^ The origin and interrelation of these alphabets 
raises many interesting problems. It is possible that the 
Ras Shamra alphabet is derived from the cuneiform or the 
hieroglyphs. It is also possible that it was worked out more 
or less de novo by someone who was familiar with the alpha- 
betic principle. In any case its simplicity would favor the 
view that it was widely used. Consequently, since it is now 
impossible to deny that simple alphabetic writing was 
known as early as the time of Moses and perhaps much 
earlier/^ the presumption is now strongly in favor of the 
view not only that Moses could have himself made carefu l 
record of the events of his ow n time and of the laws revealed 
to him by G od for the peopfe to keep during: their Renffa - 
tjons, but also t hat for the earlier times he may have had 
access t o records which even then were of great antiqui ty. 

An interesting point in this connection is the writing of 
numbers, i ln the Hebrew text of the Old T estammt, the 
tjLumbers are always spelled out (cf. AV and ARV) ; figures 
are never used. This has raised the question whether this 
method of writing was the original one. Since the Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians, and Aramaeans used numerical signs, it 
is natural to conclude that the Israelites did the same; and 
the ostraca found at Samaria prove that such signs were 
used by them at least as early as the gth century. The use 
of the letters of the alphabet by the Greeks to denote num- 
bers has led to the claim that this practice goes back to Old 
Testament times; and the attempt has often been made 
to explain difficulties in numbers and dates by saying that 
letters were confused which closely resembled one an- 
other.^® This is of course possible. But there is no direct 
evidence to show that this numerical use of the alphabet 
was known to the Israelites. Consequently the fact that on 
the Ras Shamra tablets numbers are spelled out just as in 
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the present text of our Hebrew Bibles is significant. Writ- 
ing out the numbers would contribute greatly to the accu- 
racy of the text.i^ 

The Antiquity of the Hebrew Language 

The discovery of the Mesha Stone in 1868 was epoch- 
making not only because it was for many years the earliest 
of the North Semjtici^^^ script but 

also because it„was written in a language almo st identi^l 
with Biblical Hebre w.^^ During the last few years addi- 
tional light has been thrown on the question of the He- 
brew language. T he letters recently discovered at T achish 
(1935) dating from the very close of the monarchical pe- 
riod show a remarkable correspondence with the Hebrew 
qf the Book of Jereig iah. More important for our problem 
was the discovery of several pottery vessels at Lachish and 
bronze plaques at Byblus containing brief inscriptions in 
alphabetic script and in a language which scholars have 
pronounced to be Hebrew.’^® These are dated in the 13th 
and 1 2 th centuries. But they are too brief and fragmentary 
to be of great linguistic value. Most important of all are 
the Ras Shamra alphabetic tab le ts, which consist of myth o- 
logica l and other texts fr o m about the ip;th century b.c. 
These are written in a language which has been variously 
described as proto-Phoenician, North Canaanite, proto- 
Hebrew, etc. The language is as yet only imperfectly 
studied. But its s yntax has been found to be similar to 
that of B iblical Hebrew .®® And it is significant that not 
only is this very largely true of its vocabulary, but that even 
the characteristic peculiarities of some of the common 
yords in Hebrew appe ar i n these tablets .®^ 

It is also to be noted that words which the critics have 
been accustomed to speak of as “ late ” are found in these 
tablets. The w ord “trespass-offering” (asham) , which 
was assigned by Wellhausen to the secondary port i oniLffiL L 
is men ti oned in these early tablets. And such words as 
“come” (atAflA) ,“ divide ” (baqa) , “ footstool ” (/le- 
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dom) , two rarely mentioned measures {log, Lev. xiv.ioff., 
lethek, Hos. iii.2) , cry ” {tsawach from which crying/’ 
Isa. xlii.i 1) , are found in these tablets. 

Of especial interest is the fact that features which h ave 
been regarded as characteristic of Aramaic are more m^ark£d 
in these texts than in the Bib licai Heto 
This is significant because it bias long been asserted by the 
critics that “ Aramaisms,” i.e., Aramaic roots, forms, or ex- 
pressions in Biblical Hebrew, are a proof of late date. Such 
a conclusion is not supported by the Bible. According to 
Dt. xxvi.5 the pious Israelite was instructed to testify to the 
significance of the ritual of the first fruits by saying, “ A 
Syrian [Aramaean] ready to perish was my father/’ etc. 
This clearly refers to Jacob; and the name Aramaean ” 
was quite appropriate to Jacob in view of his long sojourn 
with Bethuel and Laban who are repeatedly called “ Ara- 
maeans ” (Gen. xxv.20, xxviii.5, xxxi.20, 24) . They are 
described as his kinsmen; gnd it is probable that Abram was 
not a B abylonian, but belonged to the Aramaic branc h o f 
the West Semitic peoples.^® This would lead us to expect 
to find Aramaisms in the Pentateuch if this document be- 
longs to the date traditionally assigned to it. And it is note- 
worthy that according to the analysis adopted by the critics 
Aramaisms appear in all of the documents, even in the 
oldest (J) . The Ras Shamra tablets make it now abun- 
dantly evident that the presence of Ara maisms may b e an 
indication of early dat£ ^^ The material for a history of the 
Hebrew language is still very meagre and inadequate. But 
the confident assertions that have been made by the critics 
must clearly be modified. The Ras Shamra inscriptions 
have brought so many surprises that careful scholars should 
refrain from dogmatic assertions as to what could or could 
not have been the exact form of the language spoken by the 
Israelites during the course of the Second Millennium b.c. 
Since it is now clear that the occurrence of Aramaisms in 
the Pentateuch is no proof of late date, it is important to 
observe that Persian and Greek words which would be indi- 
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cative of late date are consgicuous by their absence. Tha t 
gabylonian and Egyptian words should and "do occur is 
OTly to be expected if the account which the Pentateuch 
gives of itself is correct. 

j. Other Evidence Bearing on Credibility and Early Date 
of Pentateuch 

While such evidence as the above is of great apologetic 
value, it must be admitted that direct confirmations of the 
Pentateuch are not as numerous as could be wished, or as 
many have hoped for. As compared with excavations in 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, the results of research in Pales- 
tine have been relatively meagre. It is to be noted, there- 
fore, that this is what a careful reading of the Old Testa- 
ment would lead us to expect. The land of promise was a 
battle ground from early times. Ten nations are men- 
tioned as in possession of it in Abraham’s time. The con- 
quest under Joshua was intended to make a clean sweep of 
the idolatry-pervaded culture of its inhabitants. To some 
extent it did this. But, despite the most solemn warnings, 
the Israelites made friends of these nations, adopted their 
culture and beliefs, and because of disobedience and apos- 
tasy were allowed to become a prey to their enemies. 
Neighboring peoples, the Amorites, Philistines, Midianites, 
Moabites, Ammonites, Syrians, and the great world powers, 
Assyria, Babylon, Greece and Rome, swept oyer the land 
in succession, subdued and despoiled it, taking away its 
wealth and enslaving its people. If the archaeologist has 
found little treasure in Palestine, this is only what the Bib- 
lical record should lead us to expect. In excavating the 
Royal Tombs of Egypt the archaeologist has often found 
that robbers, whose interest was not antiquarian, had been 
there first and taken away the best. The ruined heaps of 
many ancient cities in Palestine show how many despoilers 
went before the modern archaeologist in the search for its 

treasures. . . .,, 

How thorough was this spoilation of Palestine is ilms- 
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trated by the fact that in determining the chronology of 
Palestine the despised potsherd has acquired an almost 
unique importance. Since Petrie conducted excavations 
at Tel-el-Hesi fifty years ago the chronology of Palestine 
has been very largely “ sequence dating ” or “ pot-sherd ” 
chronology. This means that the various types of pottery 
occurring in the many strata of the excavated sites have 
been the means of determining the relative order and age 
of the various strata that have been discovered. This is 
very helpful. But in many ways it is inadequate. And the 
results it can give, unless supported by additional evidence, 
are only approximate. 

In 1935 the excavators at Lachish made what has been 
called the “ most important discovery of modem times in 
respect to Bihlical criticism.” “ It was a very ordinary 
looking ewer of earthenware, about 18 inches high, and it 
could be only incompletely pieced together out of 40 frag- 
ments. What made it so important was the fact that it has 
on it an inscription of 1 1 letters in alphabet script in a lan- 
guage ‘‘ strikingly similar to Biblical Hebrew.” A red pot- 
tery bowl and the fragment of another bowl containing 
brief inscriptions were also found. The fact that such 
great importance is attached, and rightly, to such meagre 
evidence is a clear indication of the thoroughness with 
which the land of Israel was plundered and despoiled as the 
Old Testament records plainly declare.^® 

Furthermore it is to be remembered that such evidence 
as the spade may be able to recover for us is very likely to 
exhibit the dark side of Israel’s religious history rather than 
that true and ideal Israel which followed the teachings of 
“ Moses and the prophets.” Some years ago a book was 
published bearing the striking title The Earthy Smell of 
Palestine in Israel’s Religion.^^ The aim of the author was 
to point out that there is much that smells of the earth in 
Israel’s religion and also to connect with the earth much 
to which the Bible assigns a heavenly (miraculous) origin. 
There is a sense in which the title is highly suggestive. 
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For the earthly and base elements in the actual worship 
of many, perhaps most Israelites, its idolatries, immorali- 
ties and obscenities, are far more likely to come to light 
than its spiritual things, the true spiritual worship of Is- 
rael. The spade can prove the existence of an idolatrous 
religion by unearthing the idols of silver and gold, of brass 
and iron, wood and stone. And it has done so.®® It has 
proved that as the Bible declares idolatry flourished in 
Palestine both before and after the Conquest. It has not 
revealed that spiritual religion which was of the heart, 
which was founded on revelations the early records of 
which were perhaps destroyed or carried away, and which 
apparently only rarely exerted any great influence on the 
life and conduct of Israel as a whole. Can we expect it to 
do so? The ark and the sacred vessels of Solomon’s temple 
were carried away by Nebuchadnezzar and those which 
were restored by Cyrus and remained to the days of the Ro- 
mans were destroyed or carried away by Titus. The words 
with which Jesus described that final tragedy — “There 
shall not be left here one stone upon another, that shall not 
be thrown down ’’ — account for the failure of the spade 
to unearth rich treasure in the land of Israel. 

It is also to be noted that there is comparatively little in 
the lives of the Patriarchs and the history of their descend- 
ants as recorded in the Pentateuch of which we might ex- 
pect to find direct confirmation from archaeology. Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob were sojourners in a land not their 
own. They did not take it into possession. They built a 
few altars and digged some wells. The greatest events in 
their lives were in a sense intimate and personal. The su- 
preme test of Abraham’s faith was when he and Isaac were 
alone on the Mount which God told him of. His victory 
over the four kings was for him and Lot of great impor- 
tance, but Chedorlaomer and Amraphel would hardly re- 
cord it. Rings have never been eager to record their de- 
feats. The most prominent of the patriarchs was Joseph. 
But, despite his exalted position and great achievements, he 
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was only a creature of Pharaoh. Kings have always been 
prone to claim for themselves the credit for the achieve- 
ments of their underlings. The vastness of the building 
operations of the kings of Egypt supports the statements of 
the Book of Exodus regarding the oppression of the Israel- 
ites. An immense corvee was needed for such ambitious 
projects. And the proud Pharaoh would be quite unlikely 
to record the disasters of the Exodus.^® If the contempo- 
rary historians of Rome scarcely mentioned the name of 
Him whose life on earth has divided history into two great 
epochs — before Christ, after Christ — we may well ask 
ourselves how much of Pentateuchal history we may ex- 
pect the fragmentary records of a distant past to confirm 
directly or amplify in detail. Xhe great servi ce which a r- 
chaeology is renderin^^ is by showing t hat the pic ture oj 
ev ents recorded in the Pentateuch is correctly drawn. Jor 
if the setting and background can be shown to be correct, 
the presumption is in favor of the trustworthiness of the 
n arrative and of its early date. 

Abraham built no cities. But the fact that all or nearly 
all the cities in which he lived or which he visited are now 
known to have been in existence in his day is a matter of 
importance. The contract which probably recorded his 
purchase of Macpelah may never be found. But the fact 
that thousands of contract tablets have been discovered in 
Babylonia and elsewhere dating from centuries before the 
time of Abraham indicates that the possession of the field 
and the cave was “ made sure ’’ to Abraham by a legal trans- 
action. Ephron the Hittite is unknown to us. But the ex- 
tended influence of the Hittites and their presence in Pales- 
tine by 2000 B.c. is now an established fact. The sum 
mentioned, “ 400 shekels of silver,'' is a quite considerable 
one, which may account both for the fact that the amount 
is stated and that Ephron tried to represent it as a trifling 
sum which a “ mighty prince " should not haggle over. 

The xivth chapter of Genesis has long been a problem 
to the critics. They have never assigned it to any one of 
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the main sources recognized by them. Many of them have 
treated it as late and quite unreliable. Quite recently Nel- 
son Glueck as a result of extensive explorations in Trans- 
jordania has declared that “ The archaeological facts agree 
completely with this literary tradition. There was at about 
±1900 B.c. such a thoroughgoing destruction visited upon 
all the great fortresses and settlements of the land within 
the limits we have examined, that the particular civiliza- 
tion they represented never again recovered.” This indi- 
cates that the expedition of the four kings against the five 
was a military undertaking of very considerable magnitude, 
in which the Lot episode, while of supreme interest to 
Abram, was a very minor detail. 

Among the important discoveries of quite recent times 
has been the prominent role played by the Hurrians in the 
Second Millennium b.c. and earlier. That the Hurrians 
are the same race as the Biblical Horites (Gen. xiv.6) ap- 
pears to be very generally recognized. Thus, the archaeo- 
logical discoveries of the modern scientist confirm the “ ar- 
chaeology ” of the Pentateuch (Deut. ii.12) . 

The problem of the Philistines has not yet been satisfac- 
torily solved. Most scholars will probably admit that the 
allusions to the Philistines in Genesis are quite in accord 
with our present knowledge. Abimelech’s words to Isaac, 
“ Go from us; for thou art much mightier than we,” imply 
that the Philistines were far from numerous in his day. 
The great increase in their numbers in later times is prob- 
ably to be connected with the overthrow of the Minoan civ- 
ilization in Crete several centuries later. Just when this 
took place is uncertain. It is claimed that the allusions to 
the Philistines in Exodus and Joshua would be anachro- 
nisms if the Exodus took place about 1450 b.c. But fuller 
light may prove these later statements regarding the Philis- 
tines to be as accurate as the earlier ones appear to be. Too 
little is known about the Philistines to justify definite asser- 
tions.^^ 

The evidence which has gradually accumulated as to the 
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use of iron is an instructive illustration of the danger of 
drawing definite conclusions from meagre evidence or from 
the lack of evidence. Forty years ago in his article on iron 
in Hastings Dictionary^ Petrie wrote: The use of iron was 
comparatively late ... No clearly dated example of it is 
known in Egypt before about b.c. 700 . . . Iron is men- 
tioned under Tiglath-Pileser I (c. 1100) ... It appears, 
then, that iron began to spread about b.c. 1000 ...” A 
recent statement from this same authority indicates the 
great increase in our knowledge on this subject. Petrie 
points out that iron weapons were known in Egypt about 
1350 B.c. and as a 

Bethpelet he declares that The abund ant use of iron was 
wpll established a century later, by 1200 b.c .”"^ 
premature to assert that the allusions to iron in the Penta- 
teuch are now proved to be quite compatible with its Mo- 
saic authorship. But the trend of the evidence is very 
definitely in that direction. It is easy to assert that a state - 
me nt in a document is an anachronism. But the subst an- 
tiating of the assertion requires a definite knowledge which 
yFHonot at present possess. 

We have seen that the great anachronism which the Well- 
hausen School claims to have discovered in the Pentateuch 
is the '' Mosaic Law.” They assert that it is an anachron- 
ism for the pre-exilic period. We have seen that this claim 
cannot be made good as far as the Old Testament itself is 
concerned, unless the Biblical history is expurgated and its 
own account of the failure of Israel to keep the Law of 
Moses is rejected as untrue. The question which now con- 
fronts us is whether archaeology confirms the claim of the 
critics. 

It is quite true that the spade of the archaeologist has not 
discovered for us a Mosaic copy of the Law. Much as the 
opponents of the Wellhausen theory would welcome such 
a discovery, it is very unlikely to take place. But archae- 
ology has made it increasingly clear that such a law might 
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well have been given to Israel in the days of Moses. For 
the clearer it becomes as a result of excavations in and 
around Palestine that the nations with which Abraham and 
his descendants came in contact were mature and had long 
established social, cultural, literary, and religious back- 
grounds, the more difficult does it become to deny that the 
theocracy established by Moses might have been of such a 
character as the Pentateuch represents. The elaborate 
Code of Hammurapi had been in existence since patri- 
archal times. Many of the laws given to Moses resemble 
the statutes of Hammurapi. Why should not Moses have 
given Israel a code of laws such as Hammurapi had given 
to Babylon centuries before? 

nian hvmns show t hat religious hymns such^as are found 

l^n long before Moses’ day. We know that there were great 
t emples and elaEmate^^rship in Esrv;^ and B^bylom'a 
c , enturies before Moses. This makes it probable that the 
Israelites who were as religious as the neighboring peoples 
would have such a worship as is described in the Penta- 
teuch. David and Solomon wished to make the temple a 
worthy dwelling place for Jehovah. Why should not Moses 
have had the same aim in regard to the tabernacle? At Ras 
Shamra there were many tem ples. There was a “ cKieFbf 
tEepnesia F anH* t^^ of some of the Mosaic sacrifices 
^igned by the critics to P and regarded as post-exilic oc cur 
onTJ^naFtaETeto^the 14th or i t^th centuries b.c. Why 
then must the high priestly office be a late development in 
Jsraef, and Aaron the hi^ priest an inventicm of me exSic 
or post-exilic age? The fact that the religious institutions 
enacted by Moses differed from those of Egypt, Babylon 
and Canaan is due according to the Bible to their distinc- 
tive character as a direct revelation from God. But it is 
becoming increasingly clear that the elaborate require- 
ments of the Mosaic law — civil, moral, religious, ceremo- 
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nial — were no anachronism for the Mosaic age, but just 
what the theocracy founded by Moses the man of God 
required. 

6, Conflicting and Shifting Views of Archaeologists 

Finally, it is to be noted that the present status of archae- 
ology does not entitle the friends or foes of the Mosaic tra- 
dition to speak with too great assurance on many points. 
This is indicated by the wide differences of opinion be- 
tween eminent archaeologists as to even quite important 
matters. Some thirty years ago Hammurapi’s accession was 
placed as early as 2350 b.c. Only a few years ago 2067 b.c. 
was accepted by many as very probably correct. Today as a 
result of the recent discoveries at Mari it is being placed as 
late as 1800 b.c. — a difference of about 500 years! The 
date of the fall of Jericho is also vigorously debated. Gar- 
stang has contended that its destruction occurred about 
1400 B.c. Other scholars insist that it took place a century 
or two later. Such differences of opinion show that there is 
still much that is uncertain and suggest the degree to which 
theories as to what must have been the course of actual his- 
tory may influence the conclusions even of archaeologists 
whose aim is to be rigidly scientific. 

7. Oral Tradition vtr ms Written Documents 

In view of the evidence which has come to light in recent 
years to prove that in the Mosaic and even the Patriarchal 
periods writing was relatively simple and widely used, it is 
somewhat significant that many writers on the Old Testa- 
ment and archaeology are so loath to admit that as a written 
document the Pentateuch or even any considerable part of 
it is of early date. It is being insisted, even by men who 
fully recognize the revolutionary character of recent dis- 
coveries, that the historical accuracy of the narratives of 
Genesis, for example, is due at least in the main to the accu- 
racy of “oral tradition,'’ and that the late dating of the 
documents advocated by the Wellhausen School is substan- 
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tially correct. This is in one respect a great g ain . For- 
merly the wildest theories, which regarded the patriarchal 
narratives as mythology and folklore, were defended on the 
ground that they represented “ oral tradition”; and it was 
asserted that oral tradition was exceedingly unreliable. 
Now we are being assured that the archaeological accu- 
racies of the Pentateuch are due to the great accuracy of 
oral tradition. This is stressed in the recent writings of 
such prominent archaeologists as Albright and Woolley.®^ 
Both of these scholars are clearly, much more willing to 
revise the estimate of the value of oral tradition held by the 
critics than to attribute the accuracy of the documents of 
the Pentateuch to the likelihood that these documents are 
much older than the critics have been willing to admit. 
This attitude seems inconsistent in view of the importance 
which they attach to the discoveries which have been made 
as to the prevalence of writing in the patriarchal period. 

The reason for this seeming inconsistency is not far to 
seek. It is to be found in the fact that the archaeolo- 
gists referred to as representative of this position, do not 
regard the Pentateuch as being entirely trustworthy in its 
historical statements; and consequently, while according it 
as oral tradition much greater reliability than formerly, 
they are not willing to assign to it the degree of trustworthi- 
ness which they would attribute to contemporary written 
documents. This places them in am advantageous position 
in criticizing the statements of the Pentateuch. Woolley, 
for example, finds the statement that Abraham lived 175 
years highly questionable. So he calls attention to the fact 
that in ancient times as today a child might be named for 
his grandfather and he tells us that if we assume that 
“ Abram-Abraham represents not less thaxi three human 
generations, then the difficulty of the Old Testament chro- 
nology disappears and the unusual virility of the centenar- 
ian ceases to be a stumbling block.” In other words, if 
the figure of Abraham is a conflate or composite represent- 
ing three or even five generations (Abraham, a grandson 
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named Abraham, and even a great-great-grandson of the 
same name) blended together by oral tradition, the fig- 
ure 175 ceases to occasion difficulty. On this view oral tra- 
dition has made one man out of two or three men. 

Similarly Albright tells us in dealing with the subject 
of “ Moses and Monotheism ” that: “ We are handicapped 
in dealing with this subject by the fact that all our sources 
are relatively late, as we have seen, and that we must there- 
fore depend upon a tradition which was long transmitted 
orally.” *® But if oral tradition is accurate, the handicap 
should not be serious! It is not surprising then that Wool- 
ley remarks: “ It might look as if by insisting on the oral 
basis of the narrative portion of Genesis I was abandoning 
all the advantage that might have been gained from the 
discovery of the early date of writing in Syria; we seem to 
be back in the position in which it was held reasonable to 
doubt the very existence of the patriarch. ... I would 
emphasize the fact that the oral tradition in itself is a very 
much more reliable authority than certain critics have al- 
lowed.” 

These statements make it quite clear that even according 
to the advocates of the accuracy of oral tradition, this ac- 
curacy is only relative and falls short of the reliability 
of a well preserved and authenticated written document. 
These statements further indicate that the fact of the un- 
trustworthiness of oral tradition would have made the ne- 
cessity that matters of importance be put down “ in black 
and white ” quite as obvious in the time of Moses and of 
Abraham as it is today. 

Is it probable, if writing was in common use in the days 
of Moses and had been so for centuries, that a record of 
such great authority and importance as that contained in 
the Pentateuch would be left to the vicissitudes of oral tra- 
dition? We read in Ex. xxiv. that “ Moses wrote all the 
words of Jehovah ” (vs. 4) and that “ he took the book of 
the covenant and read it in the audience of the people ” 
(vs. 7) . This was only proper and right. The people who 
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were expected to say, “ All that Jehovah hath said will we 
do and be obedient,” had a right to have recorded “ in 
black and white ” what their God had commanded and 
what they had promised to do. When Hammurapi centu- 
ries before Moses codified the laws of his kingdom, he did 
not trust them to oral tradition. He had them carved on a 
great block (perhaps on several blocks) of diorite; he in- 
vited the “ oppressed man ” to come and have the words 
written on this monument read to him that he might know 
his rights; and he called on all the mighty gods whom he 
worshipped to curse the man who defaced or covered up 
or removed this massive stele with its elaborate legal code. 
Yet Albright would have us believe that the Israelites who 
believed that their laws were given to them by God Him- 
self at Sinai and who could have had them in writing and 
according to Ex. xxiv.4f., Deut. xxvii.8. Josh, viii.32, did 
have many of them in writing, were willing for hundreds of 
years to depend upon oral tradition. It is difficult torgco n- 
cile two such seemingly contrjdkto^yMHE^^i-^e^^ 
jSS^Tamtude which is s o modem in its insistence on t he 
T^:^hel^htffl'^d-'"and^^^ 

critic who pre fers oral tradition, while forced to admit that 
TT;] 7 Ti 7 pn~m 5 e waT guitelpossible . If the Cod^ 
^SS^coSId have been written and actually was written 
in the cumbersome Babylonian cuneiform, there is no 
reason why the laws of Moses could not have been written 
down some centuries later in a simple alphabet script, if 
they were actually given to Moses as the record expressly 
declares, especially if they were as they claimed to be a di- 
rect and uniquely authoritative revelation from God. The 
account of the writing of the Law of Moses on the stones of 
the altar at Mt.Ebal (Josh, viii.gof.) will seem unhistorical 
only to those who deny that a Mosaic law could have been 

in existence at the time of the Conquest. 

What applies to legal codes is also true of the narratives 
of the Pentateuch. Woolley declares quite emphatically 

that “ to suppose that the story o£ Abraham in the form m 
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which we have it in the Old Testament could have been 
written in his own time or for many centuries after his own 
time is to betray a complete ignorance of what men an- 
ciently wrote.” The warrant for this statement is by no 
means clear. We know that from early times prominent 
officials in Egypt left behind them biographical narratives, 
e.g., that of Methen, of the time of Cheops and Snefru. 
We also know that the romantic story of Sinuhe, a noble- 
man of the time of Amenemhet L, was current in Egypt 
in written form in the Middle Kingdom, perhaps as early 
as the time of Abraham or earlier. If as Woolley tells us, 
“ Possibly Abraham may have put down in writing for the 
benefit of his household so much of the familiar laws of 
Sumer — familiar to him, but liable to be forgotten by 
his descendants — as he thought applicable to their nomad 
life,” is it not highly probable that he, or his son Isaac, 
or his grandson Jacob, or certainly Moses '' put down in 
writing ” those important transactions of the life of the 
father of the faithful '' which were liable to be forgotten 
by his descendants? ” To deny this would amount to as- 
serting that Abraham or his immediate descendants or 
Moses did not consider these events sufficiently important 
to make them a matter of careful written record. 

It appears then that the only valid objection to the early 
committing to writing of these and other narratives or 
codes in the Pentateuch must be found in clear evidence 
that these records are out of harmony with the actual his- 
tory of the times with which they purport to deal. That 
there are many problems and difficulties still to be solved 
we have already admitted. But we have also pointed out 
that the verdict of archaeology has been increasingly cor- 
roborative of the accuracy of these records; and the more it 
does this the stronger is the argument for the early date 
of the Pentateuch. 

Since it is clear then that the attitude of the student of 
the Pentateuch today toward the question of the Mosaic 
authorship will be influenced if not determined by his gen- 
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eral estimate of the credibility of the Biblical record, it is 
to be carefully noted that this estimate will be determined 
very largely by his attitude toward the supernatural. If 
Jj.? as absurd the declaration that Moses received the 

Law directly from God, if he considers its miracles incred- 
ible. if he discou nts the claims of the Old Testa ment re- 
jardirig ..God’s un ique dealings with tlTe Patriarchs as 
simply th e expression o f national pride a nd prejudice, he 
will be disposed to treat the documents which record them 
^ late and unreliable, however accurately thev mavln 
other resp ects reflect the historical situation of the aare 
which they purport to describe and f rom which they pur- 
port to come. Consequently the final question, as~ItiraIso 
the basic questimriorthe student of the Old Testament o f 
l^he Bible as a whole, is his attitude toward the sup er- 
natural.*® 


Chapter II 


THE PENTATEUCH AND NATURALISTIC 
EVOLUTION 

W E HAVE PREFERRED to call the theory which we 
have been examining the Development Hypothe- 
sis, rather than to use the name “ historical ” which many 
of its advocates prefer. The aim of the historian should be 
to present actual facts in such a way that they will appear 
in true perspective and correct relation to other facts. 
That it is the aim of the advocates of the Graf-Wellhausen 
hypothesis to do this, need not be called in question. But, 
as we have endeavored to show, their treatment of the 


available facts i s so do minated by a theory the correctness 
Qjr^wh ic h they ho fd to be proved and the acceptance o f 
which ihey co nsider to be the badge of true scholarship aiid 
a tr uly scientifi c spi rit, t hat this tendency or bi as m ust be 
taken account of in appraising their methods and con 3 ^ 
sions . It is significant that the rise of this new and revolu- 
tionary theory followed closely upon the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species (1859) , which gave such en- 
couragement and impetus to all theories of development. 
But its roots are to be traced farther back, to the Hegelian 
philosophy and the positivism of Comte, to a theory of de- 
velopment which whether idealistic or materialistic is 
“naturalistic” because it tends directly to the denial of 
that supematuralism which is so prominent and distinc- 
tive a feature of the Bible. Even a cursory examination of 
the literature of the higher criticism makes it clear that it 
has been increasingly dominated by three great principle s 
of evolutionary theory: (i)^that development is the ex- 
planation of all phenomenal (2) | that this development re - 

sa8 
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suits fro m fo rces l atent in man without a ny supern atural 

methodrwhich 

uses a naturalistic yardstick, must determine the nature 
and rate of this development . 

It is only necessary to state these principles to observe 
how prominently they have figured in that reconstruction 
of Biblical history which we have been discussing, and in 
what sharp conflict they stand to the things which the Bible 
so clearly teaches. It is all but impossible for scholars who 
have been trained in this evolutionary school of thought 
which teaches that man has developed from the lowest 
forms of life and that progress is natural and inevitable, to 
do justice to a history the great aim of which is clearly to 
declare that, unlike the animals, man was created by God 
in His own image, that man fell from that high estate by 
sinning against God, that the record of man’s life upon 
earth is deeply marked by sin, and that stagnation and 
degeneracy, failure to live up to the standard set for him 
by his own conscience, by the noblest teachings and attain- 
ments of his ablest leaders, and by divine revelation, is a 
prominent, in fact the most prominent feature of human 
history. It is impossible for those who accept the teaching 
that man has risen and must rise by virtue of the exercise 
of his inherent powers and that education is the solution 
of all man’s problems, to do justice to the claim of the Bible 
that supernatural power alone can save man from a course 
which is downward, that education, culture, science is not 
enough, that the individual man must be regenerated if 
society as a whole is to be raised, that the Cross is the su- 
preme exhibition of man’s hatred of God, and that it is 
only in the Cross that the justice and mercy of God meet 
and are fully reconciled. It is impossible for those who 

i^ d in the histo ry of the culture and reli gm QjQfiAl^ 

^ns of antiquity the sta ndard with which the history of 
Israel is to be 

lical account of it is to be judged, to do anything like ju s- 
ti(fe to the insistent claim of the Old Testament that God 

j,. jp,,. .1 „ a.,. ■g. iij ii i-~r-rirnTiirni' — irn-rr-iny-nni .ljlijiiii-iiil.uljiillj 1 1 I'lm'ii ' - ti 111 r-rnrrrr i-n--n-nr r 
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h^th not d ea lt with any other people as He did with Isra el, 
that the cairof Abram marked the beginning of God’s 
unique dealings with a peculiar people, and that it was this 
very particularism which prepared the way for the univer- 
salism of the Gospel. 

Study of the higher critical reconstruction of the Old 
Testament — the history of the formation of the Penta- 
teuch is made to cover practically the whole Old Testament 
period — makes it clear that the fflreat objective of the crit - 
ic^is to reconcile the redemptive supematuralism of the 
! ^ible with th at naturalistic evolution which d ominates our 
thinking to $0 great an extent today by restating the one in 
terms of the other. A more radical transformation could 
hardly be attempte d. Yet it cannot be denied that many o f 
^e '' reinterpretations ” of the statements of the Old Testa- 
ment adopted by the critics would be regarded as too far - 
fe tched and improbaMe to deserve mention, not to say 
serioi^ consideration at the hands of intell igent men and 
women^ere^iT not f or th^act t ha t some such interpreta- 
tion is demanded if thejOld Testament is to be 
after this m odern pat tern. the^ery extremes to 
the critics are obliged to go to apply their theory to the facts 
of the Old Testament show how stubborn are these facts 
and how completely redemptive supernaturalism enters 
into the warp and woof of Old Testament history. Little 
wo nder that the Bible has become increasi ngly a battle - 
ground. For it is the gre at pr otest ^ams^a theory which 
has become so entrenched that it is regarded by many a s 
invincible. 

The issue of which we are speaking was ably stated by 
Abraham Kuyper in his Lectures on Calvinism (1898) in 
terms of the “ abnormalist ” and the “ normalist ” view- 
points. The difference is this. The abnormalist holds 
that man is abnormal, that a disturbance has taken place 
in him which has affected his inmost being and the whole 
of his conduct and relationships, and that this disturbing 
abnormality can only be overcome by a regenerating force 
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from without. In other words, the Bible teaches that man 
is a sinner, a fallen being, and that only the grace of God 
can save him. The normalist, the consistent evolutionist, 
believes that man is not abnormal, but merely immature, 
that he has come a long way and may have a long way to go, 
that he is able to cope with all the difficulties that confront 
him, that the set of his face is onward, that human progress 
is inevitable. Consequently the abnormalist and the nor- 
malist have “ two absolutely different starting-points,” 
and their estimates of human history are no less distinct. 
The great question is. Which of these conflicting view- 
points is correct? We observe, therefore, that the abnor- 
malist view of human history which is set forth in Scripture 
finds support along several different lines. 

I. T he Origin of Man 

There are two accounts of the origin of man which are 
widely accepted today. The one is that man is a special 
creation dis tinct from the lower animals, . This is the Bib- 
lical account. The other regards him as related to them 
genetic ally and developed from them by means of natural 
and inherent forces. The great argument for a distinct 
origin for man, aside from the statements of Scripture, is 
the o bvious and undeniable difference between man and 
the l ower animals. This has been well stated by Bavinck 
as follows: 

“For greater far than the undeniable points of similarity is the far-# 
reaching difference between man and animal indicated by the vertical posi-l 
tion, formation of hand, skull, and brains, and still more by the reason and| 
self-consciousness, by thought and language, by religion and morality, by| 
science and art/’ 42 

The case for the evolutionist was stated some years ago with 
equal clearness by Sir Arthur Thomson in the following 
striking words: 

“ Immense gaps in our knowledge are immediately apparent when we 
inquire into the origin of living organisms upon the earth, the beginnings 
of intelligent behaviour, the origin of Vertebrates, the emergence of Man, 
and so on. We know very little as yet in regard to the way in which any 
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of the * big lifts * in evolution have come about, and yet we believe in the 
continuity of the process. That is implied in our ideal conception of evo- 
lution, which we accept as a working hypothesis. It is not very easy to say 
what it is that is continuous, but we mean in part that there is at no stage 
any intrusion of extraneous factors.” 43 

The fact that there are immense gaps ’’ in the evidence 
in support of the evolutionary theory of the origin of man 
will appear clearly to anyone who will examine the evi- 
dence. The “ missing link ” between man and the lower 
orders still eludes the evolutionist.^^ It is his working 
hypothesis/’ that the evolutionary process must be ‘‘ con- 
tinuous” and that this continuity must exclude all ‘‘ex- 
traneous factors/’ which if accepted gives the theory of the 
evolutionist that appearance of demonstrable fact which is 
largely responsible for its wide acceptance today. The 
consistent ev olutionist is restricted to one explanation, con- 
tinuity. Consequently the continuity must be ass umed to 
be establis hed theoretically even thou,g:h there are “ ini- 
ipense gaps ” in it actual jiv. 

2. The Antiquity of Man 

It has been pointed out above that the Ussher Chro- 
nology which dates the creation of man at 4004 b.c. is not 
required by the statements of the Bible. That there are 
long intervals which are passed over in silence is not only 
possible, but highly probable. It is to be noted, however, 
that while the findings of archaeology indicate that human 
history covers a period much greater than 6,000 years, it 
gives no support to the immense figures demanded by the 
evolutionary anthropologist for the development of man 
from the lower animals. Few if any careful students of 
history would place the beginnings of history as determined 
by contemporary documentary evidence earlier than 10,- 
000 years ago.^^ How long the pre-historic period may 
have been must be largely a matter of conjecture. That 
Neanderthal man goes back as far as 50,000 b.c. may be pos- 
sible. But when the scientist demands 100,000 years for 
the Piltdown skull, 150,000 more for the Heidelberg Jaw, 
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and yet a further 250,000 for Java “ man ” (pithecan- 
thropus erectus) he is putting on the seven league boots of 
theory and travelling faster than the facts of the case at all 
justify, far less require/® 

3. The Fall of Man 

It is obvious that there is nothing in the Bible which is 
more in conflict with the “ continuity ” of the evolution- 
ary process than the doctrine of the fall of man. The evo- 
lutionist may be willing to speak of a “ fall upward,” but 
that is a contradiction in terms. He may admit that tn?»n 
tripped or stumbled on the threshold of the world which 
he was to conquer, and that a “ continuous abnormality ” 
has marked the course of his progress ad astra. But he can- 
not admit that this abnormality should do more than ham- 
per or delay man’s progress. It cannot be allowed to seri- 
ously affect or defeat that progress. According to the Bible 
the fall was not a fall upward; it was not a trip; it was a 
catastrophe of the first magnitude. By it sin entered into 
the world and death by sin. Sin entered man’s world from 
without and became his master. And with sin came degra- 
dation, degeneracy, death. Pn the basis of the Biblical 
doctrine of the fall of man it is quite as natural to account 
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4, The History of Man as Set Forth in the Bible Is Abnor- 
mdlist and Catastrophic 

Biblical history is the most amazing record in existence. 
There is no other book which so combines optimism and 
pessimism, which is so complimentary to man and so con- 
demnatory. It is complimentary because it assigns man 
the highest origin and sets before him the most splendid 
destiny as rightly his. It is condemnatory because it shows 
with the utmost candor how sadly man has failed to prove 
himself worthy of the one or capable of attaining the other. 
The frankness of the Bible is astonishing. The man who 
is created in the image of God and placed in a garden where 
he enjoys communion with God, almost immediately it 
would seem disobeys God, and is driven from the garden. 
His oldest son becomes a murderer, a fratricide; and one of 
that son’s descendants composes a hymn of hate ” which 
aptly expresses the law of the jungle. A new beginning is 
made with another son Seth. Among his descendants there 
is one who walks with God. But in the course of time man 
becomes so corrupt that universal destruction is necessary 
and only one righteous man and his family are saved. This 
great and catastrophic judgment is followed by another, 
the confusion of tongues. Then a new start is made with 
Abraham, the “ friend ” of God. And again history re- 
peats itself. The record of the seed of Abraham ” is a 
tragic story of good and evil, with the evil largely in the 
ascendant. The magnanimity of Joseph stands out against 
a dark background, nine brothers who were worthy to be 
descended from Cain, who slew his brother Abel. At Sinai 
the Law is given. Israel heard the voice of God. Then 
while Moses was in the Mount they turned aside to worship 
a golden calf. The period of the Judges was one when 
“ every man did that which was right in his own eyes.” 
David, the man after God’s own heart, the sweet singer of 
Israel, the type of the Messianic king, was guilty of adul- 
tery and murder. His son built the temple of Jehovah and 
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then married many wives and built temples for their idol 
gods and worshipped them. Good king Jehoshaphat mar- 
ried crown prince Jehoram to the daughter of Ahab. Good 
king Hezekiah was succeeded by Manasseh. Even after 
the impressive lesson of the Babylonian Captivity, the Jews 
oppressed the poor, broke the sabbath, married strange 
women, caused Ezra and Nehemiah to weep and almost 
despair. And finally, when their long promised King ap- 
peared and did among them works which none other had 
ever done, works of love, of mercy, of compassion, so great 
was their enmity that the yoke of the hated Roman seemed 
preferable and they cried out, “ Crucify him “ We have 
no king but Caesar.” They were willing that His blood 
should be upon them and their children; and so it has been 
for centuries and is today. Israel passed on the torch to 
the Christian Church and the history of the Christian 
Church as recorded in the New Testament and in the 
course of nineteen “ Christian ” centuries resembles in 
many ways that of the Jewish. It has had its triumphs and 
its defeats, its martyrs and its apostates. The church at 
Ephesus grew so mightily that all the province of Asia 
heard the Word. The church at Corinth tolerated gross 
sin and caused the apostle the greatest anxiety for a time. 
Stephen died as a martyr. Demas forsook Paul having 
loved this present world. The history of the Christian 
Church has been a strange commingling of light and dark- 
ness. 

5. Extra-Biblical History Confirms Biblical History 

Abnormalist history is not found only in the Bible. One 
of the best known historical works of modern times bears 
the significant title. The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire (1776-1788) . In the Preface to this elaborate 
work. Gibbon defined its scope as the tracing of “ the mem- 
orable series of revolutions, which, in the course of about 
thirteen centuries, gradually undermined, and at length 
destroyed, the solid fabric of human greatness and in his 
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Conclusion, he referred to the decline and fall of the Ro- 
man empire as '‘the greatest, perhaps, and most awful 
scene in the history of mankind/' Yet Gibbon was an 
optimist, a believer in human progress. He believed that 
civilized man had risen from the “ human savage " and that 
he might make indefinite progress towards perfection. But 
he said, “ His progress in the improvement and exercise of 
his mental and corporeal faculties has been irregular and 
various; infinitely slow in the beginning and increasing by 
degrees with redoubled velocity: ages of laborious ascent 
have been followed by a moment of rapid decline.” 

The theme upon which Gibbon wrote in such detail was 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. But it might 
easily have been expanded to cover the history of the great 
empires of which Rome was the successor. Egypt, Babylon, 
Assyria, Persia, Greece! Each had its times of prosperity 
and its “ decline and fall.” And at the present time, when 
the energies of “ civilized” man are largely devoted to the 
inventing and forging of new and deadlier weapons of de- 
struction, anxious voices are asking whether “ decline and 
fall ” is to be written large over the culture and civilization 
of Europe and the world in this twentieth “ Christian ” 
century. Such being the case there is no good reason in 
the nature of things why the higher critic should look with 
suspicion upon the Book of Judges which represents the 
social, moral and religious lawlessness of the period which 
it covers as a series of lapses from a better state and standard 
to which Israel had already attained, or rather, to speak 
accurately, from a standard which had been imposed from 
Above and accepted by Israel at Mt. Sinai. The almost 
total destruction of the tribe of Benjamin, considered in 
the light of its occasion, is a melancholy illustration of those 
moments of “rapid decline” of which Gibbon speaks. 
And it might as well be asserted that the New Testament 
could not have been already in existence for more than a 
thousand years because the “ wicked popes ” of the 15th 
century so flagrantly violated every principle and precept 
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of the Gospel of Christ, as to assert that the Mosaic age, 
which was itself deeply marked by apostasy, could not have 
been followed by just such an age as the Book of Judges 
pictures to us, an age of “ darkness and light.’' It may seem 
to the evolutionary higher critic a very simple solution of 
that tragic decline in faith and morals, to say that the con- 
ditions which the Book of Judges pictures to us are the 
actual course of history,” but that the very definite state- 
ment that these conditions represented a tragic apostasy 
from a higher and better standard is a misrepresentation, a 
pious attempt of later writers to idealize the past history of 
Israel. But were these same critics to attempt to rewrite 
the history of the Dark Ages after a similar fashion or to 
assert that the shocking state of Christendom in the 15th 
century proves that Luther and the other Reformers did 
not call Christendom back to a forgotten Gospel, but were 
themselves the discoverers or inventors of the Gospel, the 
absurdity of their contention as to the Book of Judges 
would be apparent to all. Hamlet was not the first to say, 
“ The time is out of joint.” 

The evidences of degeneracy, of the tragic facility with 
which man can deteriorate, with which one generation or 
one individual can squander and abuse the cultural treas- 
ures slowly and laboriously accumulated by many that have 
gone before, are so numerous and so startling that it is only 
by taking very long views and fixing his eyes on the bright 
side that the devotee of progress can convince himself that 
it is inevitable or attempt to put together a timetable ac- 
cording to which it is to proceed.^® It is customary to re- 
gard the lowest savage of today as the nearest to primitive 
man. But while scientists have not succeeded in develop- 
i ng: a brute into a man, it is easy to find^man^nSam^es^ 
gien who have sunk to or below the level of beasts. ■ 
^*SS^mio 5 r^'"v^ia^ and fall has marked the 

history of mankind upon the earth. In writing of the By- 
zantine Empire, Gibbon has told us: “ In the revolution of 
ten centuries not a single discovery was made to exalt the 
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dignity or promote the happiness of mankind/’ The ex- 
pression ‘‘ the unchanging East ” is proverbial. China has 
often been compared to a slumbering giant. Breasted 
who was a great advocate of the idea of human progress 
has said of the Egyptians: “ Had the Egyptian been less a 
creature of habit, he might have discarded his syllabic 
signs 3,500 years before Christ, and have written with an 
alphabet of twenty-four letters.” Progress has often been 
very slow and again and again it has been quite invisible 
except to the eye of the theorist who proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that progress is inevitable. 

The writing of history requires the objective and un- 
biased temper of the true scientist. It has often been viti- 
ated, especially since Hegel, by the attempt to philosophize 
history. It is of course true that the bare facts of history 
need to be correlated and interpreted if their true signifi- 
cance is to be fully appreciated. But there is a real danger 
lest in explaining the facts we manipulate them in the in- 
terest of a pre-conceived theory. The evolutionist as a his- 
torian can be singularly blind to the most obvious facts of 
history. And the most glaring illustration of this is his at- 
tempt to impose the theory of natural development upon 
the facts of Biblical history. 



Chapter III 


THE FUNDAMENTAL AND ABIDING ISSUE IN 
THE PROBLEM OF THE PENTATEUCH 

W E HAVE SEEN that the higher critical study of the 
Pentateuch has been dominated, especially since 
the appearance of Wellhausen, by the theory of natural de- 
velopment and by the attempt to treat the religion of Israel 
as originally identical, or practically so, with the religions 
of other Semitic peoples, and to account for the distinctive 
features of the religion of Israel as due to the genius of the 
Jew for religion. The strength of this theoretical recon- 
struction lies in its simplicity. The history of man’s exist- 
ence on the earth is to be viewed as a process of develop- 
ment, the continuity of which cannot be interrupted by the 
intrusion of any extraneous factors. Naturalistic evolu- 
tion is to explain all phenomena. If this theory is accepted, 
all relevant facts must be made to accord with it and where 
evidence is wanting the gaps must be bridged or filled up 
in a way which is in accord with the theory. ^ partial an d 
incomplete explanation which is in harmony mtff tliF^ 
Qiv will be regarded as probable; a very dubious conjectur e 
will acquire weight and cogency if the exige n cy of the the- 
o ry require its acceptance; evidence which otherwise woul d 
be accepted without question will be ignored or summar ily 
rejected if it does not accord with the theory because the 
theory has been accepted as proved. 

We quote again from Sir Arthur Thomson: 

“ It gives us pause to think of the origin of Vertebrates, of Birds, of 
Mammals, of Man. We cannot speak with much confidence of the operative 
factors. In spite of this unsatisfactory ignorance, however, the scientific 
mind recoils with a jerk from the assumption of ‘spiritual influxes’ or 
mystical powers of any sort interpolated from outside to help the evolving 
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organism over the stiles of difficulty. The scientific task is certainly un- 
fulfilled; it may be beyond human attainment to accomplish it; but we 
must not try to speak two languages at once.” si 

With direct reference to the Genesis account he tells us: 

“ The idea of a Divine inbreathing which made a mammal man, or an 
animate body, in St. Paul’s phrase, a spiritual body, seems to us to be 
counter to the idea of continuity in evolution, as if there were two worlds 
and not only one.” 52 

This is certainly a weak defence of evolution as a soluti on 
of the problem of the origin of Man. It tells us that t he 
scientist 

ffua^e of natural development. The .'I ffly stical,'* the 
'' sp ir i tual/' what the philosopher has ^ called^ 

tl^e “ meta-physical// is a language 
^d does not want to learn. To recognize the “ intrusion 
of the supernatural into the processes of nature would 
amount to speaking two languages at once; and that the 
scientist must not try to do. This amounts to saying tha t 
if Christianity, if the religion of the Bible, is to commend 
itself to the /' scientific " mind and to receive a bill of 
health from the evolutionist, the supernatural element 
must be eliminated . Uniformitarianism is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of this New Christianity.®^ We have en- 
deavored to show that the great objective of the Well- 
hausen Hypothesis has been to restate 'the redemptive 
supernaturalism of the Bible in terms of naturalistic evolu- 
tion. A careful study of the application of this hypothesis 
to the Pentateuch should convince the reader that the ques- 
tion of the supernatural is fundamental to the whole prob- 
lem of Biblical criticism. For if the supernaturalism of the 
Bible is denied, the historical trustworthiness of the Book 
cannot be maintained. 

It is not necessary to add to the evidence that has already 
been given to establish the fact that it is their hesitation to 
accept the supernatural or positive rejection of it, which is 
mainly responsible for the attitude of the critics toward the 
question of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. But 
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an example which illustrates this fact with especial plain- 
ness will be appropriate in this connection. We have seen 
that Albright declares emphatically that alphabetic writing 
was “ common ” in Palestine in patriarchal times and that 
he points out many examples of the historical accuracy of 
the Old Testament. He even declares that the Wellhausen 
hypothesis must be considerably modified. Yet we find 
that he accepts in general the documentary analysis of the 
critics and assigns the written documents to much the same 
dates as did Wellhausen.®^ This seems inconsistent. But 
it is not really so, as is shown, for example, by the evidence 
to which Albright appeals as proof that P in its present 
form can hardly be pre-exilic. He finds this evidence in 
the censuses in Num. i.— ii. and xxvi. These, he tells us, 
“ have been proved to be recensional doublets with a long 
manuscript tradition behind them and he goes on to 
say, “ Since the original census must have belonged to the 
United Monarchy and probably to the time of David (2 
Sam. xxiv.) , we must allow considerable time for the dif- 
ferences in manuscript transmission to have arisen.” 

These statements bring the issue clearly before us. Ac- 
cording to the Book of Numbers two censuses were taken 
during the exodus period. The first (Num. i. and ii.) was 
taken at Mt. Sinai, early in the second year after the Exo- 
dus; the second (chap, xxvi.) was taken in the 4,0th year, 
just before Israel entered Canaan. Both censuses were 
commanded by Moses. The one represents the total of the 
adult male Israelites (not counting Levites) that had come 
out of Egypt. The other represents the total of the new 
generation which had grown up during the forty years of 
wandering to replace the generation of wrath that had per- 
ished in the wilderness because of disobedience. Albright 
tells us that these two censuses “ must ” represent variant 
accounts of a census taken in the time of the United Mon- 
archy and he is inclined to identify that census with the 
one ordered by David, which had such unhappy conse- 
quences. Obviously were this explanation correct it would 
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be absurd to appeal except in a most general way to any 
documents written by Moses or in his time. The most 
that could be said would be that the writer (or writers) of 
P in endeavoring to glorify the Mosaic age made use of a 
vague (oral?) tradition regarding a Mosaic census for the 
purpose of utilizing for his (their) idealized history of the 
Mosaic age two variant accounts of an actual Davidic 
census. 

Why is it necessary to take this view of two carefully pre- 
pared censuses expressly assigned by the Book of Numbers 
to the Mosaic period? In other words, what is the warrant 
for Dr. Albright’s “ must ”? There is nothing inherently 
absurd or even unlikely in Moses’ ordering a census, or two 
censuses with a long interval of time between them. The 
obvious difficulty — it is so obvious that Albright does not 
even mention it — is that the figures given in these censuses 
are regarded by the critics as absurdly large, far too large 
for the time of Moses, but as perhaps reasonably possible 
for David’s time (2 Sam. xxiv. gives still larger figures!) 
Consequently it is assumed that P is here using data which 
cannot be earlier than the time of David and are probably 
very considerably later. Two things especially are to be 
noted with regard to these figures: 

(1) There are no statistical data in the entire Bible that 
are more carefully given, and, we may say, safeguarded 
than those of the first census at Sinai, (a) In chap. i. the 
sum of the males of 20 years old and upward is given for 
each of the tribes (vss. 20-43) ; and it ends with the total 
for the twelve tribes (vs. 45) , (b) Chap. ii. gives the 

grouping of the twelve tribes under the four standards, 
three tribes to a standard. Here we have first the total for 
each of the tribes of the standard, then the total for the 
standard, then the grand total for the four standards of the 
twelve tribes, (c) These figures are checked by the cir- 
cumstance recorded in Ex. xxxviii. There we are told, that 
every male of 20 years old and upward was required to pay 
a half-shekel of silver as ransom-money, to be used in the 
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construction of the tabernacle. At half a shekel for 603,- 
550 persons, this amounted to 100 talents and 1775 shekels. 
The 100 talents were used to make the 100 sockets of the 
sanctuary and the vail; and the 1775 shekels were used to 
make hooks for the pillars, etc. This meant that every Is- 
raelite who was numbered at Sinai had contributed a part 
to the very structure of the tabernacle at which he was to 
worship the God of his fathers.®® Beautifully appropriate 
and suggestive if the census was taken by Moses and the 
tabernacle was constructed at Mt. Sinai! But what an in- 
genious romancer P must have been, if he used a Davidic 
census and worked its statistics into the construction of a 
Mosaic tabernacle which never really existed but was, as 
Wellhausen calls it, a “ reflection backward ” of Solomon’s 
temple, (d) The same figure for the adult males is given 
in round numbers in Ex. xii.37& (J) and in Num. xi.21 
(JE) . This carries us back to the earliest sources recog- 
nized by the critics, and shows that the “ priestly ” writer 
P was in strict accord with the “ prophetic ” writers T 
and E.®^ 

(2) Not only are these statistical figures given with the 
utmost care and carefully checked by their use in the con- 
struction of the tabernacle; they find support in the char- 
acter of the narrative itself. The supematuralism of the 
narrative is in accord with them and justifies them; we may 
even say, is required by them.®® The problem of nourish- 
ing this vast multitude has caused commentators much 
difficulty. The Bible recognizes the difficulty and its so- 
lution is that God fed Israel for forty years with manna. 
This is not a mere figure of speech. We are told when this 
feeding began (Ex. xvi.) and when it ended (Josh, v.12) , 
what the manna looked like, what it tasted like, and how it 
was to be gathered and prepared. We are told expressly 
that it was given to them on six days only, with a double 
portion on the sixth day to provide food for the seventh. 
This was no common bread. It was “ bread from'heaven.” 
They thirsted also (chap, xvii.) and God gave them water 
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in a miraculous way out of the flinty rock. These were 
God’s ways of sustaining the people which He had brought 
out of Egypt by mighty power, by signs and wonders and 
a strong hand. 

Moses in the first of his farewell addresses to Israel refers 
to the wonders of God’s dealings with Israel in part as 
follows: 

'‘ For ask now of the days that are past, which were be- 
fore thee, since the day that God created man upon the 
earth, and ask from the one side of heaven unto the other, 
whether there hath been any such thing as this great thing 
is, or hath been heard like it? 

“ Did ever people hear the voice of God speaking out of 
the midst of the fire, as thou hast heard, and live? 

“ Or hath God assayed to go and take him a nation from 
the midst of another nation, by temptations, by signs, and 
by wonders, and by war, and by a mighty hand, and by a 
stretched out arm, and by great terrors, according to all 
that Jehovah your God did for you in Egypt before your 
eyes? ” 

Moses here casts his argument that God had not dealt with 
any people as He had with Israel, into the form of a rhetori- 
cal question which to his way of thinking could have but 
one answer. If we answer it as Moses expected Israel to 
do and as he would have us do, Albright’s “ must ” loses 
its cogency. It i s only when men seek to eliminate the 
mghty acts o f God f rom the history of the exodus period 
tfielue^that the Israelites who were enslaved 

in Egypt must have been relatively few in number, that^^, 
they did not difer to any extent from other nomads who 
had soiourned there, that their customs and beliefs differed 
little from those of other Semitic tribes, and that their es- 
cape from Egypt took place under conditions and circum- 
stances which may have seemed to them remarkable but, 
admit of quite simple (i.e., natural) explanation — in 
yshort it is only to those who are prepared to desupematural- 
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[ze the who le narrative that the “ must ” se e ms either con - 
vincing or compelling. And of course, if the censuses re- 
corded in Num. i., ii. and xxvi. as taken in the days of 
Moses, must actually represent a census taken first by 
David, the fact that Moses could have written the account 
of such a census or such censuses ceases to be relevant. 

Consequently, while we may rejoice that critics and ar- 
chaeologists of high rank are now prepared to admit that 
Moses was able to read and write and could have recorded 
the events of his time, exactly as, on the testimony of the 
Bible, Old Testament and New, the Christian Church has 
for centuries believed that he did, we cannot expect them 
to admit that Moses wrote the Pentateuch and that it is 
trustworthy history unless or until they are prepared to 
accept as trustworthy the account which it gives of God’s 
wonders of old. If these wonders are incredible, the Pen- 
tateuch cannot be regarded as trustworthy history. The 
redemptive supematuralism that pervades it is a stumbling- 
block to the rationalist. When the critics praise the his- 
torical accuracy of the Pentateuch and at the same time 
summarily reject its statements where the supernatural is 
clearly involved, they make it unmistakably plain that they 
regard as impossible the very things which it represents as 
supremely important, those things which make it uniquely 
precious to the Christian believer, the record it gives of 
God’s wonders of old. 


Chapter IV 


THE FINAL QUESTION, WHAT THINK YE 
OF CHRIST? 

W HILE THE QUESTION of the reality of the super- 
natural is basic to the study of the Pentateuch and 
of the Bible as a whole, it assumes its most urgent expres- 
sion in the pages of the New Testament. Naturalistic evo- 
lution may figure prominently, as we have seen that it does, 
in the question which we have been considering, the prob- 
lem of the date and authorship of the Pentateuch. But the 
greatest question of all for the evolutionary critics is this. 
What think ye of Christ? Whose Son is He? ” If the 
supernatural appears in the Pentateuch, it appears with 
equal plainness in the Gospels. The Jesus of the New 
Testament is a supernatural Person. He is God made 
manifest in the flesh. If the supernatural is to be regarded 
as an intrusion ” in Israel’s history, then Jesus Christ be- 
comes the supreme intrusion. How shall the evolutionary 
critic deal with Him? Jesus said of Moses, He wrote of 
me and He went on to say, If ye believe not his writ- 
ings, how can ye believe my words? ” This means that, if 
we believe Moses, we will believe Christ, and, if we do not 
believe Moses, we will not believe Christ. Why is this? 
It is simply because the redemptive supernaturalism of the 
Books of Moses is essentially the same as the redemptive 
supernaturalism of the New Testament, is preparatory to 
it, and has its fulfilment in the Messiah of whom Moses 
spoke. Deny this redemptive supernaturalism in the Pen- 
tateuch and logically there is no place for the supernatural 
Christ of the New Testament. 

Since the viewpoint of the Bible is consistently theistic 
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and involves the acceptance of belief in a righteous and 
gracious God who has revealed Himself supernaturally in 
word and deed to man, the only consistent and logical po- 
sition is to accept or reject this viewpoint as a whole: to 
accept the supernaturalism of the Pentateuch and the 
supernaturalism of the Gospels or to reject both. To at- 
tempt to halt the desupernaturalizing of the Bible with the 
Pentateuch or with the Old Testament is logically incon- 
sistent and practically impossible. Yet there are many who 
seem to believe that they can hold on to the precious truths 
of the Gospel whatever may be the fate of the Old Testa- 
ment at the hands of its critics. Such a position is insecure 
and precarious to say the least, and cannot satisfy the con- 
sistent and thoughtful Christian, 

The seriousness of the attack upon Biblical theism which 
results from the wide acceptance of the destructive conclu- 
sions of the critics regarding the Old Testament is shown 
by the means by which many Christians today are seeking 
to combat it. The so-called Theology of Crisis, of which 
Barth and Brunner are the most widely known representa- 
tives, has recently given us the word '' suprahistorical.” 
Accepting more or less fully the results of the desupernat- 
uralizing process to which the critics have subjected the 
Bible as a whole and especially the Old Testament, they 
endeavor to save those supernatural facts which the thor- 
oughgoing evolutionist rejects as unhistorical, by saying 
that they are suprahistorical. It is difficult to understand 
how any event which actually occurred on this earth and 
directly concerned or affected man could be anything but 
historical. We may of course distinguish between known 
and verifiable facts and unknown or doubtful ones. But 
history deals with events and facts, which are of such a na- 
ture that they can be established either by circumstantial 
evidence or by personal testimony. Thus, as evidence that 
the Colosseum was in existence in the days of Imperial 
Rome, we have the ruins of that vast structure still before 
us today, and we have the testimony of the classical his- 
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torians regarding it. Consequently we may speak of the 
Colosseum as hiiStorical in the fullest sense. What then are 
we to understand by the suprahistorical? 

It will help us to answer this question, if we turn again 
to a book which has already been referred to more than 
once. In From the Stone Age to Christianity, Professor 
Albright states it to be his aim ‘‘ to show how man's idea of 
God developed from prehistoric antiquity to the time of 
Christ and to place this development in its historical con- 
text." This is a subject which has often been treated by 
evolutionary critics. Dr. Albright is a distinguished ar- 
chaeologist and his volume is a historical study. He is 
a convinced evolutionist, and states his viewpoint to be 
that of rational empiricism in dealing with historical 
problems." He begins with Java-, Ghassulian-, Mt. 
Carmel-man; he discusses artifacts, cave-drawings, primitive 
utensils, burial mounds, cult objects, monumental and 
documentary evidence of the most varied kinds. The , 
wealth of information which he pours out may well amaze 
and appal the reader; and it is all designed as an attempt to 
trace man's development historically from the Stone Age 
to Christianity. 

What makes this book especially significant for our study 
of the Pentateuch is this. It begins with the Stone Age; it 
includes the Mosaic Age; it ends with the Gospel Age. The 
bulk of the volume deals with the pre-Christian period. In 
his treatment of it, Dr. Albright makes it clear, as we have 
learned from his treatment of the censuses in the Book of 
Numbers, that he regards the supernaturalism of the 
Pentateuch as an obstacle to its acceptance as historical. 
When he comes to the New Testament he states his posi- 
tion more plainly. In dealing with the miracles of the New 
Testament he tell us: Here the historian has no right to 
deny what he cannot disprove. He has a perfect right to 
unveil clear examples of charlatanry, of credulity, or of 
folklore, but in the presence of authentic mysteries his duty 
is to stop and not attempt to cross the threshold into a 
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world where he has no right of citizenship.” Professor 
Albright does not use the word “ suprahistorical.” But if 
we understand him correctly, his viewpoint is essentially 
the same as that of the Barthian School. It is that the su- 
pernatural events of the New Testament record do not lie 
in the plane of human history and can neither be proved 
nor disproved by the student of history. The historian, as 
a historian, must take an agnostic position regarding the 
New Testament miracles. He has no right to deny them, 
but he cannot prove them. They belong in a world where 
he has no right of citizenship. 

The issues raised by the statement just quoted are of the 
utmost importance. The first question which suggests it- 
self is this. H ow can the historian unveil spurious mira - 
cles. if the whole domain of the supernatural lies outsid e 
2 ^ his province? How can he d iscriminate between true 
and f alse in a world in which he‘harno*'nght of citizffi- 
ship? If he can eliminate the false, is it not proper to as- 
sume that he must be able to recognize and verify the true? 
It would certainly seem so, unless the very fact that a mys- 
tery involves the supernatural is to be regarded as proving 
that it is not authentic. 

The inconsistency of this position is shown also by the 
preposterous r 61 e which it assigns the historian. The his- 
torian may study the cusps in the molar teeth of the gorilla 
and compare them with the teeth of pithecanthropus erec- 
tus with a view to bridging the gap between man and the 
lower anirnals. He may scrutinize artifacts and cave-draw- 
ings to prove that man evolved slowly from a primitive 
state. These lie within the sphere of the historical. But 
“ the historian cannot control the details of Jesus’ birth 
and resurrection and has thus no right to pass judgment on 
their historicity.” What could be more tragically pa- 
thetic, if it were true? The meagre remains of Java-man 
are historical evidence. They prove that he lived and died; 
and the evolutionist tells us that he died 500,000 years ago. 
But the empty tomb and the angels and the resurrection 
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appearances and the ascension from Olivet, which establish 
the truth of those wonderful words of Jesus which were 
uttered at the tomb of Lazarus, ‘‘ I am the resurrection and 
the life,'’ are not historical. The historian cannot deal 
with them. What, we repeat, could be more pathetic? 
What greater fiasco can we think of than this? The great- 
est and most momentous events in human history, if true, 
are declared to be non-historical. The historian may dis- 
cuss the question whether Sargon was the son of Tiglath- 
pileser. But he may not discuss the question whether Jesus 
was born of a virgin. He may investigate the legend of the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus; he may investigate the question 
whether Frederick Barbarossa is slumbering in some cav- 
ern in the mountains and will yet awake to deliver the Ger- 
mans in their hour of peril. But the far weightier question 
whether Jesus of Nazareth was declared to be the Son of 
God with power by the resurrection from the dead, — that 
question he must leave unanswered. What a humiliating 
r61e this assigns to the historian! The supreme facts of 
history are not historical! 

In view of this tragic fiasco, it is to be noted that it is the 
inevitable result of the acceptance of that principle of uni- 
formitarianism of which we have been speaking. If no 
“ intrusion from without ” can interrupt or affect the con- 
tinuum of naturalistic development, then the redemptive 
supernaturalism of the Bible must either be rejected in toto 
or be relegated to a domain of which the scientific historian 
cannot take cognizance. It is called the suprahisto rical. 
B ut it looks very much like the old familiar territory of 
myth. legend, and folklore, only with a new and more im- 
posing name . But whatever name may be given to it, the 
word “ historical ” cannot apply. This claim that the su- 
pernaturalism of the Bible is suprahistorical is an attemp t 
to combin e naturalism and supernaturalism. It seeks to 
recognize and conserve the great redemptive facts of super- 
natural religion while accepting a theory which makes 
their occurrence in human history an intrusion which must 
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be resented and denied. To make oil and water mix were 
a far simpler matter. 

Aside from its inherent weakness the greatest objection 
to the claim that the miracles of Scripture are not historical, 
in the commonly accepted meaning of that word, is the fact 
that this doctrine is so manifestly contrary to the teachings 
of Scripture. This is illustrated by the two supernatural 
events which have been most frequently attacked and to 
which Dr. Albright especially refers as events which “ be- 
cause of their highly intimate character ” are “ set forever 
beyond the reach of the critical historian.” Whatever else 
may be said about them, this much is unmistakably plain. 
These great miracles are recorded in the New Testament 
as fully accredited and authenticated facts. We have two 
accounts of the Virgin Birth. One is in Matthew’s Gospel 
and gives facts known only to Joseph; the other is in Luke’s 
and gives facts known only to Mary. Joseph and Mary 
were the two human witnesses to the great mystery of the 
Incarnation. They were the two and the only two human 
witnesses qualified to testify. And their testimony is re- 
corded, that out of the mouth of two witnesses every word 
might be established. If their testimony as to the parent- 
age of Jesus cannot, if true, be regarded as establishing a 
historical fact, then the parentage of no child born since 
the days of Adam and Eve can be regarded as a matter of 
history, despite the fact that momentous issues have often 
depended on this very question. 

What is true of the Virgin Birth is equally true of the 
Resurrection, except that the words “ personal and inti- 
mate ” cannot be regarded as applicable to it. This tran- 
scendent event is recorded in all four of the Gospels, each of 
which also records several of the post-resurrection appear- 
ances of Jesus to his disciples. The historian Luke declares 
expressly that Jesus “ showed himself alive after his passion 
by many proofs, appearing unto them by the space of forty 
days, and speaking the things concerning the kingdom of 
God.” Paul in writing to the church at Corinth declares 
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that Jesus “ was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve; after 
that he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once; 
of whom the greater part remain unto this present, but 
some are fallen asleep.” With these words, Paul definitely 
asserted that, twenty-five years or more after the death of 
Christ, there were several hundred persons still living who 
had seen with their own eyes their risen Lord. In his de- 
fense before king Agrippa, Paul asked this question, ” Why 
should it be thought a thing incredible with you, that God 
should raise the dead? ” And after briefly rehearsing the 
evidence, he appealed to Agrippa’s own knowledge of the 
facts: “ For the king knoweth of these things ... for this 
thing was not done in a comer.” In short, Paul declared 
the resurrection of Christ to be a fact of history. He ap- 
pealed to evidence to prove it a fact and his conclusion was 
this: “ But now is Christ risen from the dead and become 
the first fruits of them that slept.” And Christian apolo- 
getes and historians have with Paul declared the resurrec- 
tion of Christ not only a fully authenticated fact of human 
history but one the acceptance of which as a fact is of the 
utmost importance to man. 

How then can it be asserted that the resurrection is not a 
” historical ” event, that it is “ set forever beyond the reach 
of the critical historian ”? The only warrant for such a 
position must be found in that contention which Paul 
sought so earnestly to refute, that it is “ incredible that one 
should raise the dead.” If, as David Hume asserted two 
centuries ago, no amount of evidence could suffice to estab- 
lish the occurrence of a miracle, if in more modem parlance 
no intrusion from without into the sequence of the natural 
development of man upon earth can be tolerated, then Paul 
was mistaken and the other New Testament writers were 
mistaken in representing the resurrection as a historical 
fact the occurrence of which was established by abundant 
and conclusive evidence. 

It has been the bold and confident assertion of Christians 
throughout the centuries that Christianity, the religion of 
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the Bible, Old Testament and New, is historical in the 
fullest sense of the word, that its great doctrines are based 
on well-authenticated historical facts. It has been their 
boast that they have not followed cunningly devised fables 
but that the evidences of the truth of Christianity will stand 
the closest scrutiny. They have invited the doubting 
Thomases of every age to satisfy themselves that this is so. 

A Christianity whose supematuralism is unhistorical or 
SMprahistorical is not the Christianity of the Bible nor of 
that Christian Church which derives the content of its faith 
from the Bible; and one of the most serious indictments of 
the theory of evolution is that it forces those who are not 
content with a bare and empty naturalism to take refuge 
in a mysticism which is not based on, nor prepared to re- 
gard, the redemptive supematuralism of the Bible as con- 
sisting of historically demonstrable facts. Whether men 
will believe these facts is a different matter, as is also the 
question whether these facts will have any meaning to 
them. The soldiers that guarded the tomb were witnesses 
of a mighty act of God, yet took money to deny it. Spir- 
itual things are spiritually discerned. But facts are facts 
whether men believe them or not. And the great concern 
of the thoughtful Christian today should be to know 
whether the things which the Bible records as facts of his- 
tory actually took place as it tells us that they did. It is our 
duty to test them and prove them. And if we reach the con- 
clusion, as a multitude of believers in every age have done, 
that they are true facts of history, then it is our duty to re- 
ject as false a naturalistic philosophy which cannot accept 
as historically true the things which are most surely believed 
among us, but rejects them or relegates them to a domain to 
which the laws of historical evidence cannot apply. 

“ If ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my 
words? ” This is the searching question which has troubled 
the Christian Church ever since the denial of the Mosaicity 
of the Pentateuch came to be regarded as one of the “ as- 
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siired results of modern Biblical criticism. It has troubled 
the Christian Church because it takes what many would 
fain regard as an Old Testament question, a problem of 
ancient Jewish history, a topic of remote and antiquarian 
interest, and makes it a question of vital concern to every 
thoughtful, logically-minded Christian. If our attitude to- 
ward the problem of the Pentateuch will determine our 
attitude toward Jesus Christ, then the question whether 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch cannot be an academic ques- 
tion to any one for whom the words of Jesus, words which 
are “ spirit and life,” are precious. This is the reason that, 
despite the most confident denials of a rationalistically con- 
trolled literary and historical criticism, the majority of 
Christians throughout the world continue and will con- 
tinue to believe and maintain that the Pentateuch is not a 
late, anonymous, untrustworthy composite, but is correctly 
described as “ The Five Books of Moses,” the man of God. 
And those who hold this time-honored and thoroughly 
Biblical view may well rejoice that they are today in a far 
better position to give a reason for believing that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, than was the case a century or even 
a generation ago. 
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Appendix I 


DRIVER’S ANALYSIS OF THE PENTATEUCH 

The analysis given below is that of the revised edition 
(1909) of the Introduction, Comparison with the first edition 
(1891) shows relatively few changes. The following points are 
of interest: (1) In Genesis the changes are negligible; (2) in 
Exodus the Code of the Covenant (xx.20-xxiii.33) is trans- 
ferred from J to E, and there are a number of other changes 
affecting the JE analysis; (3) in Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Joshua, the changes are few: (4) a second Deuteronomist (D^) 
is recognized in parts of Deuteronomy and in Joshua.^ 

The Document P 

Genesis i.i-ii.4a; v.1-28, 30-32; vi.9-22; vii.6, 11, 13-16^, 
17a (except forty days ) , 18-21, 24; viii.i-2a, 36-5, 13a, 14-19; 
ix.1-17, 28-29; x.1-7, 20, 22f., 3if.; xLio-27, 31-32; xii.46, 5; 
xiii.6, ii&-i2a; xvi.ia, 3, 15, 16; xvii.; xix.29; xxi.i&, 26-5; 
xxiii; xxv.7-iia, 12-17, 19-20, 26&; xxvi.34-35; xxvii.46- 
xxviii.g; xxix.24, 29 (with perhaps fragments in xxx.ia, 4a, 96, 
22a) ; xxxi.i8fe; xxxiii.iSa; xxxiv.i-2a, 4, 6, 8-10, 13-18, 20-24, 
25 (partly), 27-29; xxxv.9-13, 15, 226-29; xxxvi. (in the 
main) ; xxxvii.i, 2a; xli.46; xlvi.6-27; xlvii.5-6a (LXX) , 7-11, 
2lb-2S; xlviii.3-6, 7; xlixafl, I.12-13* 

Exodus i.1-5, 7, 13, 14; ii.236-25; vi.2-vii.13, 19, 20a, 2 lb- 
22; viii.5-7, 156-19; ix.8-12; xi.9, 10; xii.i-20, 28, 37a, 40, 41, 
43-51; xiii.i, 2, 20; xiv.1-4, 8-9, 15-18, 2ia, 21C-23, 26, 2^a, 
28a, 29; (xvag) xvi.1-3, 6-24, 31-36; xvii.i<2; xix.i-2a; 
xxiv.i5-i8a; xxv.i-xxxi.iSa; xxxiv.29-35; xxxv.-xl. 

Leviticus i.-xvi. (xvii.-xxvi. largely H) , xxvii. 

Numbers i.i-x.28, 34; xiiLi-iya, 21, 25, 2Ba (to Paran) , 
32a; xiv. (1, 2) 5-7, 10, 26-30, 34-38; XV.; xvi.ia, 2 &- 7 a, {’ jb - 
ii) , (16, 17) , 18-24, s’ja, 326, 35, (36-40) , 41-50; xvii.-xix.; 
xx.ia {to month) , 2. 3&-4, 6-13, 22-29; xxi.4fl (to Hor) . 10, 
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11; xxii.i; xxv.6-18; xxvi.-xxxi., xxxii.18, 19, 28-32 (with 
traces in xxxii.1-17, 20-27) ; xxxiii-xxxvi. 

Deuteronomy i.3; xxxii.48-52; xxxiv.ia (in the main) , 56, 

Joshua iv.13, 15-17, 19; v.10-12; vii.i; ix.i5&, 17-21; xiii.15- 
32; xiv.1-5; xv.1-13, 20-44, (45-47) 48-62; xvi.4-8; xvii.ia, 
3, 4, 7, 9^2, gc-ioa; xviiLi, 11-28; xix.i-8, 10-46, 48, 51; xx.1-3 
(except and unawares ”) , 6a (from until to judgment) , 7-9 
[cf. LXX]; xxia-42 (xxii.9-34) . 

The Document J 

Genesis ii.4b-iv.26; v.29; vi.1-4, 5-8; vii.i~5, 7-10 (in the 
main) , 12, 16b, 17b, 22-23; viii. 2b-^a, 6-12, 13b, 20-22; ix.iS- 
27; x.8-19, 21, 24-30; xi.1-9, 28-30; xii.i-4a, 6-20; xiii.1-5, 7- 
11a (to east) , 12b (from and moved) , 13-18; xv. (analysis un- 
certain) ; xvi.ib-2, 4-14; xviii.1-xix.28, 30-38; xxi.ia, 2a, 33; 
xxii.i5-i8, 20-24; xxiv.1-67; xxv.i-6, 11b, 18, 2i-26a, 27-34; 
xxvi.i~i4 (15), 16-17 (18), 19-33; xxvii.1-45; xxviii.io, 13- 
16, 19; xxix.2-14, 31-35; xxx.3b-5, 7, 9-16, 20b (now . . . 
sons), 22b 24-xxxi.i, 3, 46, 48-50; xxxii.3-i3a, 22, 24-32; 
xxxiii.1-17; xxxiv.2b-3, 5, 7, 11-12, 19, 25 (partly) , 26, 30-31; 
XXXV.14, 2i~22a; xxxvii.12-18, 21, 25-27, 28b (to silver) , 31- 
35; xxxviii.1-30; xxxix.1-23; xlii.38-xliv.34 (with traces of E) , 
xlvi.28-xlvii.4, 6b, 13-26, 27a (to Goshen) , 29-31; xlix.ib-28a; 
1.1-11, 14. 

Exodus i.6, 8-12, 20b; ii.i5-23a (to died ) ; iii.2-4a (to see ) , 
5, 7-8, 16-18; iv.1-16, i9-2oa, 22-26, 29-31; V.3, 5-23; vi.i; 
viLi^-i^a^ 16, 17 (partly) , 18, 20C-2ia (to from the river) , 23- 
25; viii. 1-4 (numbered as in English version) , 8-1 5a, 20-ix.7, 
13-21, 23b, 24b, 25b-34; x.i-ii, 13b, i4b-i5a (to darkened), 
15C-19, 24-26, 28-29; xi.4-8; xii.29f.; xiii.2if.; xiv.5-7, 10a (to 
afraid), 11-14, igb-20, 21b (to dry land), 24-25, 27b, 30-31; 
xvi.4-5, 25-30; xvii.ib-2, 7; xix.3b-9, iib-13, 18, 20-25; 
xxiv.1-2, 9-11; xxxii.25-34; xxxiii.1-4 (mainly), 12-23; 
xxxiv.1-4 (mainly) , 5-28 (mainly). 

The Document E 

Genesis xv. (analysis uncertain) ; xx. 1-1 7, (18); xxi.6-21, 
22-32a, (32b), (34) ; xxii.1-14, 19; xxviii.11-12, 17-18, 20-22; 
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xxix.i, 15-23, 25-28, 30; XXX. 1-3^ (to knees) , 6, 8, 17-20^, 20c- 
23; xxxi.2, 4-i8a, 19-45, 47, 51; xxxii.2, 136-21, 23; 
xxxiii.186-20; xxxv.i-8, 16-20; xxxvii.26 (from Joseph) , 3-11, 
19-20, 22-24, » 28C-30, 36; xL (with traces of J) ; 

xli.1-45 (with traces of J) , 47-57; xlii.1-37; xlv.i-xlvi.5 (with 
traces of J) ; xlvii.12; xlviii.1-2, 8-22 (in the main, probably) ; 
1.15-26. 

Exodus i.i5-20iz, 21-22; ii.1-14; iii.i, 46, 6, 9-15, 19-22; 
iv.17-18, 206-21, 27-28; v.1-2, 4; vii.156 (partly) , 17 (partly) , 
206; ix.22-23a, 24a, 25a, 35; x.i2-i3a, 14^, 156, 20, 21-23, 27; 
xi.1-3; xii.31-36, 376-39, 42a; xiii.17-19; xiv. 106, iga; xv.i- 
18, 20-21; xvii.3-6, 8-16; xviii.1-27; xix.26, 3fl, 10-11^1, 14-17, 
19; xx.1-21, 22”Xxiii.33; xxiv.3-8, 12-14, 186; xxxi.186; 
xxxii.i-8, 15-24, 35; xxxiii.5-6 (in the main) ; xxxiii.7-11. 

The Document JE 

This consists of all passages in which J and E cannot be dis- 
tinguished sufficiently clearly to permit of a detailed analysis. 
While describing such passages as JE, Driver often gives a ten- 
tative analysis or refers to the opinions of other scholars. As 
indicated above, there is only one chapter in Genesis which is 
treated as JE, and only a few chapters in Exodus. In the case 
of Numbers and Deuteronomy, on the other hand, all such 
passages are listed as JE. 

Genesis xv. (m, 36, 4, 6-11, 17-18, probably J; 1, 3a, 26, 5, 
i6, probably E; the rest consist of later additions) . 

Exodus xii.21-27; xiii.3-16; xv.22-27; xxxii.9-14. 

Numbers x.29-33, xi.i-xii.i6; xiii.176-20, 22-24, 

266-31, 326-33; xiv.3-4, 8-9, 11-25, 31““33» 39-455 xvi.i6-2a, 
12-15, 25-26, 276-34; XX.16, 3a, 5, 14-21; xxi.1-3, 46-9, 12-35; 
xxii.2-xxiv.25; xxxii.1-17 (in the main) , 20-27 (in the main) , 
34-42. 

Deuteronomy xxvii.5-7a; xxxi.14-15, 23; xxxiii. (from inde- 
pendent source) ; xxxiv.i6-5fl^ 6, 10. 

The Document D 

Few if any traces of D are found by the critics in Genesis — 
Numbers. The bulk of Deuteronomy is D. Certain passages, 
usually short, which connect imperfectly with the context or 
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present difficulties of representation ” are assigned to a later 
writer (D^) . The P and JE passages in Deuteronomy are listed 
above. 

The Book of Joshua 

In Joshua, Driver recognized the sources, P, JE and D^. He 
made no attempt to distinguish between J and E except that he 
assigned nearly all of chap. xxiv. to E. For the details the 
reader is referred to the Introduction (pp. 103-116) . 


Appendix II 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN (Gen. v. and xi.) 

With regard to the genealogies in Genesis v. and xi. there are 
a number of important points to be noted. 

1. It is significant that neither chapter v. nor xi. ends with a 
total for the period covered and that the data supplied by these 
chapters are never used elsewhere in Scripture as the basis for 
chronological calculations. Several long dates are given (e.g., 
Gen. XV. 13, Ex. xii.40, 1 Kgs. vi.i, cf. Acts vii.6, xiii.20) ; and a 
statement as to the length of time between the Creation and the 
Flood, and between the Flood and the Call of Abram would 
be very interesting. But such statements occur nowhere in the 
Bible, though found for example in Josephus. 

2. These genealogies have a symmetrical form which sug- 
gests that links may have been omitted. Gen. v. gives the 
names of ten men, the last of whom has three sons (Shem, Ham 
and Japheth) . In Gen. xi. there are also ten names (if fol- 
lowing Lk. iii.36 and the LXX of Gen. xi. we insert a Cainan 
after Arphaxad) and the last has likewise three sons (Abram, 
Nahor and Haran) . Since we are expressly told that all of 
these patriarchs had more than one son (“ and begat sons and 
daughters ” is used of them all) , the mention of three sons of 
Noah and three of Terah is in a sense arbitrary and suggests 
that the lists are constructed with a view to giving only such in- 
formation as may be needed by the reader and that they are 
cast in a form which would make it easy to remember them. 
A notable instance of this is the geneaology in Matt. i. which is 
arranged in three groups of 14. That the arrangement there is 
arbitrary is shown by the fact that, in order to make three 
groups of 14 and have the divisions come with David and the 
Captivity, 4 kings are omitted in the second group and Jecho- 
nias is counted twice. Since these facts are quite obvious, the 
words ‘‘ so all the generations were ” are clearly to be under- 
stood to mean “ all the generations ” given in these lists. 
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3. The statement in Gen, xi.26, ‘‘and Terah lived seventy 
years and begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran” does not accord 
with the theory that we are dealing with an exact chronology. 
The words apparently mean that at the age of 70 Terah became 
a father. That all three of these sons were born at the same 
time or in the same year seems improbable. And comparing 
Gen. xii.4 which tells us that Abram was 75 when he departed 
out of Haran with Acts vii.4 which declares that this took place 
“ after his father was dead we are forced to the conclusion 
that Abram was not Terah's oldest son but was born 60 years 
later. That Abram should be mentioned first is natural if the 
only object of the genealogy is to point out that Terah had 
three sons, the most famous of whom was Abram. But xi.26 
would be an absurd ending of a genealogical table intended 
to give an exact chronology of the post-diluvian period. 

4. That many of the genealogies in the Old Testament are 
abridged is a well known fact. Jehu is usually called the son of 
Nimshi. But he was the son of Jehoshaphat, the son of Nim- 
shi. Ezra vii. describes Ezra the priest as a descendant of Aaron 
in the 16th generation. But 1 Chron. vi. makes it evident that 
a number of names are omitted in Ezra. “ Son ” often means 
descendant.'* The genealogy in Matt. i. tells us that Joram “ be- 
gat " Ozias (Uzziah) who was his great, great grandson; and this 
genealogy of 42 generations is reduced to three in the summary 
statement, “ The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son 
of David, the son of Abraham " (vs. 1) . 

5. The only objection which can be raised against the view 
that, as in many other instances so in the genealogies of Gen. v. 
and xi., links may be omitted, is the fact that the age of each 
patriarch on attaining fatherhood is expressly stated. This is 
thought to justify or require the conclusion that the total for 
the entire period can be ascertained (in round numbers) by 
adding up the total ages of these worthies when they became 
fathers. But this argument is not convincing. The general 
scheme of Gen. v. is this: “ x lived — years and begat y: and x 
lived after he begat y — years and begat sons and daughters, 
and all the years of x were — years and he died." The great 
aim of the statement seems to be to stress two things, the re- 
markable longevity of each patriarch both as regards the time 
of attaining parenthood and as to total age, and also the melan- 
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choly fact that despite the great age attained the curse pro- 
nounced in Gen. ii.17 was finally fulfilled, “ and he died.’' The 
statement “ and begat sons and daughters ’’ points out that the 
command of Gen. i.28 was obeyed by them. In the case of the 
post-diluvians this formula is reduced to, “ and x lived — years 
and begat y, and x lived after his begetting y — years, and be- 
gat sons and daughters.” Here the omission of the words “ and 
all the years of were ~ years ” seems to be due to the fact that 
the longevity of the post-diluvians is not so remarkable as in 
the case of the pre-diluvians. And the omission of the words 
and he died ” makes the record end in terms of the command 
of ix.i, which was so vitally important in view of the Flood. 
In the case of both genealogies the statement of age at parent- 
hood does not stand alone but is connected with other data 
which have no place in a chronology in a strict sense. Conse- 
quently we are not justified in inferring that these genealogies 
are meant to give an exact chronology from the fact that this 
one item which would be essential to a chronology is given. If 
the formula “ x begat y ” can, in the statement Joram begat 
Ozias,” mean “ Joram begat (the ancestor of) Ozias,” there is 
no reason why adding the statement of age “Joram lived — 
years and begat Ozias ” could not mean exactly the same thing. 

6. The view that these tables are not intended to give a strict 
chronology is favored by certain phenomena which appear in 
them. If Gen. v. is regarded as chronological, Methuselah’s 
death very nearly synchronized with the date of the Flood, since 
Noah’s 600th year apparently equals Methuselah’s 969th. This 
has led to very startling conjectures. It has been asserted that 
Methuselah’s death must have immediately preceded the flood 
and that his name was a prophetic declaration of this (the in- 
terpretation of Methuselah as meaning “ he died and a send- 
ing,” i.e., “ when he [Methuselah] is dead, it [the flood] will 
come ” is extremely improbable) . It has even been asserted 
that since Methuselah lived 969 (full) years, he must have 
swum about for most of a year before he was drowned by the 
flood. If the genealogy of the post-diluvians is strictly chrono- 
logical, the first three of them (Shem, Arphaxad, and Salah) 
were all alive when Abram was born, while all the others (Eber, 
Peleg, Reu, Serug, and Nahor) except Ter ah had passed away. 
The Jewish commentator Rashi tells us that the feast at Isaac’s 
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weaning was called “ a great feast/’ because the great men of 
that generation were present at it — Shem, Eber, and Abime- 
lech/’ The fact that such highly improbable inferences can 
be drawn from the figures given in Gen. v. and xi. seems to indi- 
cate clearly that the data supplied in these chapters were not 
intended to serve as the basis for a system of chronology cover- 
ing the period between Adam and Abraham.^ 

Since archaeology indicates so convincingly that man has 
been on the earth much more than 6>ooo years, the defender of 
the trustworthiness of the Genesis record should be thankful 
that a careful study of the Biblical data does not lead to the 
conclusion that the Ussher chronology must be accepted as 
taught in Scripture; and he should therefore recognize that to 
insist on the acceptance of that chronology is to place a stum- 
blingblock in the way of those who sincerely desire to accept 
the Book of Genesis as historically reliable. 


Appendix III 


PROPER NAMES AND THEIR MEANINGS 

For the archaeologist proper names, both o£ places and per- 
sons, are of great interest. Much valuable information may be 
contained in a name. The old saying, ** What’s in a name? ” 
has for him a special meaning. But the interpretation of names 
is often very difiScult and tantalizing; and there are few subjects 
connected with the Bible on which more nonsense has been 
written than on the subject of proper names. Archaeology has 
been making this painfully apparent, by calling attention to 
the mistakes which it is so easy to make in regard to them. On 
the other hand, archaeology has done much to show that 
proper names are used with remarkable accuracy in the Pen- 
tateuch. 

1 . The fact that a name occurs in the Old Testament is of 
course no proof in itself that the name is Hebrew and should 
be derived from a Hebrew root. There never was any excuse 
for deriving the name Pharaoh from the Hebrew root para. 
It has long been recognized that it is Egyptian and means 
“ great house ” (cf. Sublime Porte ” as used of the Sultan 
of Turkey) ; and it is now becoming increasingly clear that its 
use in the Pentateuch is correct for the period which it repre- 
sents. On the other hand, it may be regarded as doubtful 
whether any of the names of the five principal cities of the 
Philistines are really Semitic names. Gath ([wine, or oil?] 
press) and Gaza (strong place?) have that appearance. But 
whether these are the true meanings is not certain. Ashdod, 
Ashkelon, and Ekron have been given most fantastic meanings. 
Whether Delilah is a Hebrew name is still uncertain. If she 
was a Philistine, the name may be Philistine (a language of 
which we still know little or nothing) : it may be a Hebraized 
form of a Philistine name which does not represent it any more 
accurately than Gibraltar represents the Arabic Jebel-at4arrif: 
it may be a Hebrew rendering of the Philistine, just as Dorcas 
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is the Greek for the Aramaic Tabitha, To try to find Hebrew 
meanings for the names of Achish of Gath, of Ephron the Hit- 
tite and of many others is hazardous to say the very least. 

2. Failure to recognize that homonyms occur among proper 
names as in other words has led to much confusion. Rimmon 
is the word for pomegranate in Hebrew. But to how many of 
the half dozen persons or places mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment as having this name this meaning would apply is far 
from certain. That the Syrian god Rimmon was a nature god 
probably identical with Hadad (Assyrian, Adad) seems clear. 
He was the god of the storm, the thunderbolt. That he had 
any connection with the pomegranate seems decidedly improb- 
able. Similarity or even identity in sound does not necessarily 
prove identity in origin or meaning. 

3. The fact that many of the names in the Old Testament 
are significant and are explained as such, has led to much con- 
fusion and to many unwarranted statements regarding them. 
Two points are especially to be noted: 

a. It has been alleged that because some names in the Old 
Testament are declared to be significant, meanings and even 
significant meanings should be found for all of them. This 
has led to many forced and fantastic interpretations, which 
have threatened to make the whole subject ridiculous. 

b. In the case of names which are treated as significant in 
the Old Testament and explained as such, it is to be noted 
carefully that the explanation may be of two kinds: it may be 
in the nature of an exact etymology, or it may involve a word- 
play or pun, based on similarity in sound or meaning. 

(1) Examples of exact or approximate etymology are: 
Ishmael (God will hear) , Isaac (he will laugh) , Ephraim 
(fruitful) , Manasseh (forgetting) , Benjamin (son of right 
hand) , Ichabod (Where is glory?, or. There is no glory) . To 
these may be added the symbolic names Jerubbaal, Lo-ammi, 
Ruhama, Beulah, Aholibah, etc. 

(2) Examples of names based on association of ideas 
are also easily found. The appropriateness of the name Noah 
is stated thus: “ And he called his name Noah, saying this one 
shall comfort us.’’ Noah comes apparently from a root nuach 
meaning rest “ comfort ” is from a root nacham. The 
roots are similar in sound and also in meaning. But the ex- 
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planation involves a word play; it is not an etymology, strictly 
speaking. Cain (qayin) and “ I have gotten (qanah) like- 
wise have two consonants in common and there may be a simi- 
lar approximation in meaning. Exactly what it is, we do not 
know for certain. Japheth is explained as follows: “ Let Elo- 
him enlarge (japht) Japheth. Since japht and Japheth are 
practically identical this might be regarded as an exact ety- 
mology. But Japheth may come from a root meaning “ to be 
fair ” or perhaps from some other. The words, “ because I 
asked him of the Lord '' (1 Sam. i.20) , indicate the general ap- 
propriateness of the name Samuel. The exact meaning is un- 
known. “ God hath appointed him would be appropriate. 

The name Joseph has, as we have seen, a double appropri- 
ateness. Joseph means “may he add.’’ Rachel wanted an- 
other son. But her first thought was gratitude that God had 
removed (asaph) her reproach of barrenness. So we have in 
“ Joseph ” both an exact etymology and a word play. Simi- 
larly, in naming Zebulun, Leah said, “ Elohim has given 
(zabad) me a good gift (zebed) . Now will my husband honor 
(zabal) me because I have borne (yalad) him six sons.” The 
verbs zabad and zabal have two root letters in common; and the 
honor would be the proper reward of the gift. It is perhaps 
proper to note also that the consonants which differ, the “ 1 ” 
and the “ d ” are both found in the verb “ to bear ” {yalad ) , 
which states the nature of the gift and the reason for the hon- 
oring. Such an ingenious subtlety would be quite appropri- 
ate under the circumstances. 

It is very important to give due regard to this difference 
which may appear in the explanations of proper names. For 
it has often been asserted that the interpretations of names 
such as those just cited are “ folk-etymologies ” which are quite 
inaccurate and serve to prove these early records to be unrelia- 
ble and utterly unscientific. This is due to the attempt to 
treat as exact etymologies, explanations which involve a word- 
play or pun. For example, if the Babel of Gen. xi. is the same 
as the Babylon {Babel) referred to elsewhere in the Old Testa- 
ment, the name is Babylonian and means “ gate of God ” 
{Bab-ill) . It was called Babel because the gate of a city was 
the place where important acts were performed (business trans- 
acted, Justice executed, etc.) and in this case the act of God 
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was “ confounding (halal) the tongues. The record does 
not say that Babel means ** confusion but that the city was 
called Babel (gate of God) because there God confounded the 
tongues, which is something quite different. So interpreted 
the statement is quite correct philologically. 

Whether the explanation of the name Gershom, “I was a 
sojourner {ger) there {sham) should be regarded as giving 
the meaning of the name, or as simply a word play on the mean- 
ing “ exile (from garash “ drive out is not certain. Either 
explanation is possible. 

A word of especial interest is the word “ woman.’* In Gen. 
ii.23 read, “ to this one shall it be called woman (ishshah) 
for from man (ish) was taken this one.” It would be easy to 
infer that the Hebrew word for woman is simply the feminine 
of the word for man, as if we were to say, “ She shall be called 
man-ess because taken from man.” But the root from which 
the word woman is formed is not the same as the root of the 
word man. This appears clearly in the Aramaic and Arabic. 
Consequently we may infer that the nexus lies in the meaning 
rather than in the etymology. If the one root means “ to be 
delicate,” the other to be strong,” the difficulty would be re- 
moved. It is not necessary to assume that here or in any other 
cases we are dealing with crude folk-etymologies which must 
be regarded as utterly unscientific. 

The name “ Moses ” illustrates the difficulty of interpreting 
Biblical names. It was given by the daughter of Pharaoh. We 
would expect it to be Egyptian. The princess knew Moses’ 
parentage, but she would hardly have given “ her son ” a name 
which would stigmatize him as belonging to a slave people. 
The meaning of the name Moses is uncertain. The most 
widely accepted etymology is from the Egyptian word mes 
meaning ** child.” The explanation of the name perhaps fa- 
vors this: because “ I drew him out ” of the water. The verb 
rendered drew out ” may be the Egyptian word “ to bear (a 
child) ”; and the princess may have meant to represent the 
taking of the babe from the Nile as equivalent to a birth and 
so to suggest that the Nile god was his father. The verb occurs 
only here, where such an interpretation is perhaps favored by 
the LXX, and in Ps. xviii.16 (= 2 Sam. xxii.17) . As an Egyp- 
tian word its preservation in Old Testament Hebrew would be 
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accounted for by the popularity of the story of Moses’ birth 
and naming. It is also possible that the verb used is a Hebrew 
verb which was sufficiently close in meaning to the Egyptian 
to bring out the idea the princess had in mind; and she may 
have known enough Hebrew to have enjoyed a rather subtle 
word play. At least no one is in a position to prove that the 
account of the name given in Exodus is not strictly accurate 
when correctly interpreted.^ 

The same applies to the other Egyptian proper names (e.g., 
Asenath, Potiphar, etc.) which appear in the Pentateuch, It 
has often been asserted that these names are clear evidence of 
late date. But until far greater certainty has been reached as 
to the meaning of these names, it is highly arbitrary and dog- 
matic to assert that they cannot be as old as the events de- 
scribed. The remarkable accuracy with which foreign names 
are recorded in the Old Testament should prevent the careful 
scholar from making hasty assertions to their discredit.^ 

A name of especial interest is Israel. The interpretation 
given in Gen. xxxii.28 and Hos. xii.4 suggests the meaning “ He 
will persist (or prevail) with (literally, as to) God.” But the 
more natural meaning would be “ God persists ” (making El 
subject) . Such a double meaning is suggested by the circum- 
stance under which the name was given. The power of Jacob’s 
Adversary was shown by the fact that He had only to touch 
Jacob’s thigh to render him helpless. Yet He said, ‘‘ Let me 
go ” and in reply to Jacob’s words, “ I will not let thee go, ex- 
cept thou bless me,” the new name was given, which suggests 
that feeble Jacob may prevail with the omnipotent God. It is 
interesting to compare, in this connection, the significant name 
** Jehovah our Righteousness.” It occurs in Jer. xxiii.6 and 
xxxiii.i6 and is written in exactly the same way in both places. 
But the context makes it clear that it has a different meaning 
in each passage. In xxiii.6 it is the name which will be given 
to the Messiah, the righteous Branch, and it is to be read: 

Jehovah, our Righteousness.” Here the Messiah is declared 
to be Jehovah Himself who is the righteousness of His people. 
In xxxiii.i6 it is the name of Israel and is clearly to be under- 
stood to mean, ” Jehovah (is) our Righteousness,” a name ap- 
propriate to Israel whose righteousness is derived from Je- 
hovah. 
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Finally we observe that what seems to be the obvious mean- 
ing of a name is sometimes open to serious objection: “ swine '' 
for Hezir, “ brother of folly ** for Ahitophel, “ forsaken ” for 
Azubah (1 Kgs. xxii.42) , “ dove ” for Jonah, “ fool '' for Nabal, 
Amon and Mordecai explained as containing the names of 
heathen gods, are all more or less dubious etymologies.® 

It is clear that archaeology has proved the absurdity of many 
of the meanings assigned to proper names in the past. It is no 
less clear that it has done much to confirm the correctness of 
Bible names when properly understood. We may expect it 
to throw much more light on this difficult but fascinating 
subject. : 
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NOTES TO PREFACE AND INTRODUCTION 
(Pp. v-x, 3-18) 


1 This expression is used by Albright in From the Stone Age to Chris* 
tianity, p- 1. 

2 Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed.) , article “ Shakespeare,” p. 447. 

3 Against Apion, I, 8. 

4 Used about 20 times in Ex. xxxix.-xl. 

5 W. H. Green, Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, p. 38. 

6 That Josephus regarded Moses as the author of Genesis is shown by 
the sentence which follows the one just quoted: “This interval of time 
was little short of three thousand years.” {Against Apion, 1, 6) 

7 The use of the divine name, “ Most High ” (xxxii.8) is reminiscent 
of Gen. xiv. (cf. Num. xxiv.i6) , just as “ Rock ” (xxxii.4, 13, etc.) is con- 
nected with Ex. xvii. (cf. Gen. xlix.24, “ the stone of Israel '*) . The word 
“ separate ” {id,) suggests Gen. x.5, 32 (P) and xxv.23 Q) • The reference 
to Sodom and Gomorrah (xxxii.32) recalls Gen. xviii.-xix. (J) . The re- 
mark of the Jewish commentator Rashi on the Blessing is worthy of no- 
tice: “Thou wilt find in the case of all the tribes, that the blessing of 
Moses is drawn from the fountain of the blessing of Jacob ” (cf. Waller in 
Ellicott's Bible Commentary ) . 

8 The fact that, except in Deuteronomy, Moses is regularly spoken of 
as “ Moses ” or in the third person is not a strong argument against the 
Mosaic authorship. Historians both ancient and modern in writing of 
events in which they figured prominently have employed the same objective 
style of writing. Julius Caesar and Josephus are two notable examples 
from the past. Furthermore, whatever be the force of the argument the 
critics are in no position to use it. For the book in the Pentateuch which 
they have been most emphatic in denying to Moses is Deuteronomy; and 
this is the very one in which he constantly uses the first person. The old 
argument that Moses could not have spoken of himself as the meekest of 
men (Num. xii.3) overlooks the force of the word “ suddenly ” (vs. 4) . It 
was because Moses’ meekness prevented him from dealing severely with 
so serious a situation as the challenging of his God-given authority by his 
own sister and by his elder brother who was high priest that Jehovah 
“spake suddenly” and dealt severely. 

9 This is not only admitted but positively asserted by the critics. 
Pfeiffer tells us: “No Hebrew law, whether oral or written, was regarded 
as binding unless of Mosaic origin, and the ritual prescriptions of Ez. xL- 
xlviii, were never enforced as such, even though they had a profound in- 
fluence on the practices of the Second Temple” {Introduction, p. 210) . 
Yet, like all Wellhausians, Pfeiffer does not hesitate to disregard this tra- 
dition completely. This leaves the critics with a strange anomaly to ac- 
count for. The laws laid down in Ezekiel are, as Pfeiffer points out, nu- 
merous and precise. But we never read of the “ Law of Ezekiel.” The 
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name of Ezekiel appears only twice in the book which bears his name, 
and nowhere else in the Bible. The name of Moses occurs about 800 
times! How is this anomaly to be explained, if little or nothing in the 
Pentateuch can confidently be assigned to Moses? 

10 For a summary account of objections and objectors to the Mosaic 
tradition, cf. W. H. Green, Higher Criticism, pp. 47-52; Holzinger, Hexa- 
teuch, pp. 25-40. 

Ecclus. xlv.5. The first reference to the canon of the Old Testament 
as consisting of “ the Law and the Prophets, and the other books of our 
fathers " is found in the Prologue of Ecclesiasticus mitten perhaps 50 years 
later by the grandson of the author. 

12 Cf. A. Westphal, Les Sources, p. 25, who refers to the Talmudic tract 
Sanhedrin. 

13 Cf. R. D. Wilson, Studies in the Book of Daniel, Series II, pp. 12-41. 

14 Both Philo and Josephus believed that Moses wrote the account of 
his death. Josephus tells us this was out of fear “ lest they should venture 
to say that, because of his extraordinary virtue he went to God ” {Antiq. 
IV, viii,48) . The Talmudic tractate. Baba Bathra (14&) assigned the last 
eight verses of Deut. to Joshua. 

15 According to Dr. R. D. Wilson the “ conservative position ” regarding 
the Pentateuch is as follows: That the Pentateuch as it stands is historical 
and from the time of Moses; and that Moses was its real author, though 
it may have been revised and edited by later redactors, the additions being 
just as much inspired and as true as the rest ” {A Scientific Investigatio 7 i 
of the OT, p. 11, cf. p. 174) . 

15 W. H. Green, Higher Criticism, p. 47f. The fact that scholars have 
differed and still differ as to these alleged anachronisms is an indication 
that the case against Mosaic authorship of these passages is not proved. 
Gen. xxxvi. is an illustration of this. The words “ before there reigned 
any king over the children of Israel ” (vs. 31) undoubtedly suggest the time 
of the monarchy. But Gen. xvii.16 contains the promise of kings in Israel 
(cf. Deut. xvii.i4f.) , a promise which Israel's bondage in Egypt and wan- 
derings in the wilderness might seem to contradict, and these words of 
Gen. xxxvi .31 would then indicate that Moses was not unmindful of the 
seeming failure of the promise. Furthermore it is difficult to see any 
sufficiently compelling reason for inserting a long list of Edomite duke- 
kings into the text of Genesis. That Chronicles should include it in the 
genealogical material which it took over from Genesis would be natural. 
But it is highly unlikely that such a list would be inserted in Genesis from 
Chronicles in the post-exilic period. — It is by no means certain that the 
Dan of Gen. xiv.14 is the same as the Dan of Jgs. xviii.29. Garstang has 
recently accepted Petrie’s argument that the former lay south of Jerusalem 
and may be the Dannah of Josh, xv.49. See the discussion of “ The Penta- 
teuch and Archaeology ” in Part III, Chapter I of this volume. 

17 For a fuller discussion of the history of the higher criticism, cf. 
W. H. Green, The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch (1895) , J. Orr, The 
Problem of the Old Testament (1909) , H. Holzinger, Hexateuch (1893) , 
A. Westphal, Les Sources du Pentateuque (1888-1892) , Cornill, Introduc- 
tion (1907) . For details of analysis and dating compare the works on 
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Introduction by Driver, Cornill, Gray, Creelman, Pfeiffer, and also the dis- 
cussions in Brightman’s handy volume, The Sources of the Hexateuch, 
[Green and Orr wrote in opposition to *the higher criticism. Green’s oppo- 
sition being more thoroughgoing than Orr’s. The other books are by its 
advocates.] 

18 Jean Astruc, Conjectures sur les Memoires origineaux Dont il paroit 
que Moyse s'est servi pour composer le Livre de la Genese. 

19 The Mosaic authorship had been denied by Alex. Geddes in 1792 
who held that the Pentateuch dated from the time of Solomon, but was 
compiled from ancient documents “ some of which were coeval with Moses, 
and some even anterior to Moses ” {The Holy Bible, Vol. I, p. xix.) . 

20 Cf. his Einleitung (4th ed.) . But Eichhorn still maintained the sub- 
stantial Mosaicity of the Pentateuch, as composed from documents dating 
from the Mosaic age. 

21 The analysis proposed by Astruc and Eichhorn was comparatively 
simple. Astruc assigned about 760 of the 1,534 verses of Genesis to the 
Elohistic document and about 630 verses to the Jehovist. Eichhorn gave 
about 800 verses to the Elohist, and about 650 to the Jehovist. Astruc 
called the Elohistic and Jehovist documents A and B respectively. He 
recognized a third source (C) in vii.20, 23, 24, and designated three chap- 
ters (xiv., xxxiv. and xxxvi.) and parts of six others (xix., xxii., xxv., xxvi., 
xxviii., XXXV.) by a symbol D which he thought might represent several 
different sources, i.e., a total of 129 verses which did not belong to A or B. 
Eichhorn described 180 verses as insertions ” (ii.4-iii.24, xiv., xxxiii.18-20, 
xxxiv. 1-31, xxxvi. 1-43, xlix.1-27 pj) . Especially noteworthy is it that 
both Astruc and Eichhorn assigned the bulk of chapters xl.-l. to the 
Elohist. 

22 joie Quellen der Genesis und die Art ihrer Zusammensetzung. The 
idea that the Elohistic source was composite had already been proposed 
by Ilgen in 1798, and Hupfeld referred to both Ilgen and De Wette as pre- 
paring the way for his own theory. 

28 Die Quellen, pp. 195-203. The former r61e had been stressed by 
Eichhorn who regarded the editor as extremely conscientious {Einleitung, 
1823, Vol. in, p. 101) . 

24 The symbol H is frequently used to designate the Holiness Code 
(Lev. xvii.-xxvi.) which is held to be an early stratum of P. 


NOTES TO PART I (Pp. 21-123) 

1 This work by the Regius Professor of Hebrew in Oxford University 
was published in 1891, and has passed through a number of editions. The 
high esteem in which it is still held in critical circles is indicated by the 
fact that when Leonard Woolley in his Abraham (1936) summarized for 
his readers “ the generally accepted conclusions of Biblical criticism ” (p. 
i5f.) , he referred them to Driver’s Introduction for the details. A sum- 
mary of Driver’s analysis of the Hexateuch is given in Appendix I. An 
informing survey of the progress and present state of Old Testament criti- 
cism, as it is viewed by an ardent advocate, is given in the paper '*The 
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Present State of Old Testament Studies” by George A. Barton in The 
Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible, 1938. The most 
recent Introduction to the Old Testament, in English and written from 
the critical viewpoint, is that of R. H. Pfeiffer (Harper, 1941) . The posi- 
tion of the author is briefly stated as follows: “ Broadly speaking, the Graf- 
Wellhausen hypothesis is adopted as fundamentally sound in the following 
analysis of the Pentateuch. In some points, however, the views presented 
here differ from all others, particularly in beginning the J document with 
the call of Abraham in Gen. xii. and in postulating the existence of a non- 
Israelite source in Genesis (indicated by S: South or Seir) ” (p. 141) . 
Where he differs from Driver, Pfeiffer seems to take on the whole a more 
radical position. 

2 We are justified in speaking of Hupfeld’s hypothesis as a three-docu- 
ment theory because, while Astruc and Eichhorn recognized only two 
main documents in Genesis and did not carry their analysis beyond the 
early chapters of Exodus, Hupfeld distinguished three sources in the first 
four books of the Pentateuch (Genesis-Numbers). A fourth source (D) , 
makes up the bulk of Deuteronomy. But this source appears only very 
rarely, if at all, in the first four books. Consequently it is only in Deuter- 
onomy, which contains some material from J and E and a few verses from 
P, and in Joshua where J, E, D, and P, are all recognized as occurring, 
that we can speak of a four-document analysis of the Hexateuch. It should 
be noted, however, that many scholars distinguish various strata in these 
four documents. They divide J into Ji and J2 (called L and J by Eiss- 
feldt) , and recognize several E's, D*s and P’s. Only exceptionally can 
such minutiae be dealt with in such a discussion of the theory as is under- 
taken in this volume. 

8 The Jehovistic and Elohistic groups of psalms in the Psalter are in 
some respects analogous. The reason for the variation is by no means 
clear. But in the Psalms as in Genesis the preference is not exclusive but 
preponderating. 

4 This was recognized by Astruc who found a third source already in 
the Flood Narrative and considerable additional material which he re- 
garded as non-Hebraic, since the name of God did not occur in it. 

5 Chaps, xxiii., xxxiv., xxxvi., xxxvii., xlvii, 

6 Three in chap, xxxviii. and eight in chap, xxxix. 

7 Elohim does not occur in chaps, x.-xvi., xviii., xxix., xxxiv,, xxxvi.- 
xxxviii., xlvii., xlix.; and only once in chaps, iv., xxiii., xxv., xxvi., xxxix., 
xl., xliv. 

8 Driver assigned Gen. xxx.22ffl to E {Introd., p. 16; Commentary on 
Genesis, p, 276) ; but he admitted it might be P (Introd., p. 12; Commen- 
tary, p. V.) . 

8 The LXX varies considerably from the Hebrew in its rendering of 
the divine names in these chapters. But the consistent usage of the 
Massoretic Text favors its originality. 

2.0 Comp. Gen. vii.16 and Ex, iii.4 where this identity is made especially 
clear. Observe how “ Spirit of Jehovah ” and “ Spirit of God ” are equated 
in 1 Sam. x.6, lo; cf. xi.6, xvi.14, 

11 But cf. xxii.9, xxxiii.20, xxxv.i, 3, 7, where this is not the case. 
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12 Some critics assign them to a second Jehovist source (J2) . But a 
Jehovist should use the name Jehovah. 

13 We meet it first in v. 13 and more than 50 times in the rest o£ the 
booh. 

14 That the emphasis is not on the mere name but on the meaning of 
the name is favored by the fact that the name El Shaddai occurs only 5 
times in Genesis. It was as an Almighty God that Deity revealed Himself 
to Abraham (xvii.i) . But if the meaning of Ex. vi.3 is that El Shaddai 
was the special name of Elohim in the days of the Patriarchs it would be 
remarkable that it is used so rarely. 

15 Payne Smith’s statement that “ In the history of Joseph there is the 
greatest possible precision in the use of the divine names” cannot be 
accepted without qualification. For if the historian always used the word 
Jehovah we should expect to find it in xlvi.2 instead of Elohim. But the 
distinction which he draws between narrative and dialogue appears to be 
a valid one in general. 

15 It is also to be noted that in Hebrew a question can be expressed 
without the use of an interrogative. As spoken this would be indicated 
merely by the inflection of the voice. There are many examples of this 
in the Old Testament; and since the rhetorical question is frequently 
employed for the sake of emphatic assertion, “ and by the name of Jehovah 
was I not known unto them? ” might be equivalent to saying that the name 
Jehovah was quite as well known to the fathers as any other. For a fuller 
discussion of this passage see “ Critical Note on Exodus vi.3 ” t>y R. D. 
Wilson in Princeton Theological Review, XXII, 108-119. 

17 The only warrant for cutting a single verse (vs. 29) out of Gen. v. 
(P) and assigning it to J must be found in the claim that P could not 
have used the word Jehovah before Ex. vi.3. Otherwise, since Gen. v.z^b 
is clearly based on iii.iy, it would be perfectly natural for the writer of 
chap. V. to follow the phraseology of chap, iii., using the words “ toil,” 

ground ” (adamah) , Jehovah,” and cursed,” all of which occur in it. 

18 The words of vs. 14, I am that I am ” (or, “ I will be what I will 
be ” — several renderings are possible) , and the command to tell the people 
“I am” (Ehyeh) has sent Moses unto them, indicate clearly that the 
emphasis is on the meaning of the name. For ” I am ” occurs nowhere 
else in the Old Testament as a name of Deity but Jehovah (i.e., Yahweh, 
meaning He is ” or “ He will be ”) is here declared to be the name of the 
God of the patriarchs, with the clear implications that He was known 
to them by that name. 

i» Astruc, Conjectures, pp. 30iff., Eichhorn, Einleitung, md ed. (1787) , 
Vol. II., pp. 3271., 4th ed. (1823) » Vol, III, pp. i45f. Eichhorn was very 
positive that the documentary analysis could not be carried beyond Ex. iii. 
He was apparently unwilling to admit any direct contradictions between 
the sources of Genesis (ibid. p. 98) . De Wette on the other hand did not 
hesitate to list Gen. iv.26 under “Errors in respect to historical truth,” as 
an illustration that “Later manners, customs, institutions, and opinions 
are referred back to ancient times” (cf. Crit. & Hist Introd., Eng. Transl. 
by Parker, IL, pp. 51, 55, 69) . 

McNeile, Commentary on Exodus, in loco. 
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21 c£. also La Haye’s Biblia Maxima (1660) , the Critici Sacri {1660) and 
the Criticorum Sacrorum (1700) . 

22 A third word for God (EJ) , which is comparatively rare in the 
Pentateuch, is also used 7 times in these chapters. 

23 The same applies to Ex. xiii.17-22, xiv.iSf., xix.3, i8f., xx.if., 19-26, 
xx.2i£., xxiv.iif., xxxi.if., Num. xxi.sf., Dt. i.i7£. C£. also 1 Sam. x. 

24 Similar variations appear in the Koran (c£. R. D. Wilson, “‘God’ 
and ‘ Lord ’ in the Koran ” in Princeton Theological Review, XVII. 644£.) . 

25 In the case of the name Joshua, the critical analysis is more consistent. 
The change of name from Hoshea to Joshua is announced in Num. xiii.i6. 
The critics assign this to P and give all the references to Joshua which 
occur up to that point to E or JE. 

26 Note: “ Jerubbaal who is Gideon” (vii.i) ; and especially viii.28-35 
where we find the following: “ Gideon ” (vs. 28) , “ Jerubbaal, the son of 
Joash ” (vs. 29) , “ Gideon ” (vs. 30) , “ Gideon, the son of Joash ” (vs. 
32) , “ Gideon ” (vs. 33) , “ Jerubbaal-Gideon ” (vs. 35) . On critical prin- 
ciples we might expect the document (E) which announces the new name 
to use it regularly thereafter and the other document (J) to use only 
Gideon. But the critical analysis does not seem to work out that way. 

27 Two names, Horeb and Sinai, are given to the “ Mount of God.” If 
Horeb is regarded as characteristic of E (Ex. iii.i, xvii.6, xxxiii.6) , the men- 
tion of Sinai six times in Ex. xix. constitutes a serious dijfficulty, since all 
critics apparently find a considerable E element in this chapter. Accord- 
ing to Driver the verses which mention Sinai are either P (vss. 1, 2,0) or 
J (vss. 11, 18, 20, 23) , while vss. 2b, $a, 10-iia, 14-17, 19 are given to E. 
The name of Moses’ father-in-law is given as Reuel (Ex. ii.i8 [J], Num. 
x.29 QE]) , as Jethro (iii.i, iv.i8&is, xviii. [7 times], all E) and perhaps as 
Hobab (Num. x.29 [J^]» JS®* iv.ii) . But this analysis destroys the con- 
tinuity of both E and J. E.g„ E skips from Ex. ii.14 (or 10) to iii.i and 
then to iii.4&- 

28 Delitzsch, Commentary on the Psalms {in loco) . Variety is espe- 
cially noticeable in poetry owing to the parallelism. Cf. for example, Pss. 
xlvii.5, lv.i6, Ivi.iof, lviii.6, lxix.13, Ixx.i, 6. Ps. xxv. uses Jehovah 9 
times and ends with the words, “ Redeem Israel, O Elohim, out of all his 
troubles.” Similarly in the New Testament we find in Rev. xii. the names 
Satan, devil, accuser, dragon and serpent, all applied to the same malevo- 
lent being. 

29 The title “Jehovah of hosts” occurs frequently in Haggai, Zecha- 
riah and Malachi. Zechariah uses it 50 times. It occurs three times in a 
single verse (i.3) and twice in each of five other verses. In chap. viii. it is 
found 17 times. These books use “Jehovah” more frequently than the 
fuller form. But there seems to be little if any effort in them to avoid 
the monotony of an identical repetition which may be intended to be 
emphatic. 

30 This may also be due to the further aim to show that Jehovah and 
Elohim are identical, and that while Elohim demands the sacrifice it is 
Jehovah who provides it. For a discussion of the theological significance 
of these two expressions comp. Oehler, Theology of Old Testament, pp. 
129, i3iff. 
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31 Cf., the Gesenius Hebrew-Dictioiiary, edited by Francis Brown, p. 
219a. 

32 Similarly the name “ Israel in Gen. xlviii.8, ii, 21, is assigned to the 
redactor because E is not supposed to be aware of the change of name, the 
two mentions of which are assigned to J and P. (Cf. Part II, note 75.) 

33 The claim that the sequence of events in the second account cannot 
be harmonized with that of the first cannot be made good. See below, 
note 80; also Green, Unity of Genesis, pp. 20-28. 

34 In Num. xvi.15 it is assigned to JE because it cannot have this tech- 
nical meaning. 

35 The expression in iv.i, 17, is “ conceive and bear.*' This occurs else- 
where in Pent, in J (9 times) , E (4 times) . In Gen. xxi.2 it is kept from 
being P by splitting the verse. 

36 If anoki is the older form of expression, the fact that Abraham uses 
it in speaking with the children of Heth (Gen. xxiii.4) is an argument for 
the accuracy with which this chapter reflects, even in its phraseology, the 
patriarchal age. Yet the critics are unanimous in assigning this chapter 
as a whole to P. 

37 There are some critics, e.g., Porcksch, who regard the headingsTs 
not original in P, but as the work of an editor or redactor. 

38 Astruc assigned xii.4, xvi.16, xvii.i, xxv.20, 26, to J. Eichhorn gave 
vii.6, xii.4, xvi.16, XXV.26, to J. Hupfeld claimed all for P except xxxvii.2, 
xli.46, 1.26. 

39 The determination of the critics to make this phrase distinctive of P 
is shown by the fact that Driver suggested that in Num. xxxii.ii it is an 
isolated P phrase in JE, while Dt. xxxiv.7 where it also appears is one of 
the very few verses in Deuteronomy (10 according to Driver) which are 
assigned by the critics to P. 

40 Similarly the technical term (yabam) used of the obligation of a 
man to marry the wife of a brother who had died childless and “ raise up 
seed” to the said brother occurs in J (Gen. xxxviii.8). The only other 
occurrences of this verb are in Deut. xxv.5, 7, which gives the law of lev- 
irate marriage. 

41 Documents of the Hexateuch, Vol. II, p. 221. 

43 Note also that “ were born ” is used in xxxv.26. This expression is 
regarded as a mark of J in Gen. iv.26, vi.i, x.21, 25. Here it occurs in a 
verse which the critics want to regard as P. 

43 That P’s style is not nearly as distinctive and unmistakable as is 
alleged is indicated by the fact that Driver assigns the bulk (about 2/3) 
of Gen. xxxiv. to P while most critics apparently have followed Hupfeld in 
assigning these verses to E. If P’s style were really unmistakable, such dif- 
ference of opinion would be impossible. 

44 Introduction, p. 160. It remains to be seen whether Pfeiffer’s theory, 
which he announced a decade or more ago, will gain general acceptance 
among the critics. Pfeiffer adds an interesting footnote (p. 172) to his dis- 
cussion of the document E: “ The most conspicuous differences in vocabu- 
lary [between J and E] are the two words for ' handmaid ’ {shiphchah, J; 
amah, E) and the two for ‘small’ (tsair, J; qaton, 'E) r The words for 
“ handmaid ’’ have, it is true, long been regarded as distinctive of J and E 
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respectively, despite the fact that according to Pfeiffer’s analysis J’s word 
occurs also in E (Gen. xx.14; xxx.18) , in JE (xxx.43) and in P (5 times) . 
But that Pfeiffer should speak of the two words for small as ‘‘ conspicuous ” 
examples of the difference in vocabulary between J and E is a remarkable 
confession of the similarity in vocabulary which characterizes them and 
of the difficulty which the critics encounter in the attempt to distinguish 
between them. According to Pfeiffer tsair occurs in Genesis in the fol- 
lowing places: S (4 times) , J (5 times) ; qaton, in S (once) , J (7 times) , 
E (5 times) , P (once) . This indicates that qaton is even more character- 
istic of J than it is of E. 

4s Ex. iv.g has to be assigned to J, because the name Jehovah is used 
8 times in vss. 1-11. The verb from which P’s noun (yabbashah) is de- 
rived occurs in both P (Ex. viii.7) and J (viii.14) . The verb from which 
J’s noun (charabah) is derived occurs twice in Gen. viii.13. This verse is 
divided between P and J, with the result that the verb “ be dry ” occurs 
once in each. It is also to be noted that both nouns are used in Josh, 
iii.-iv. P’s word occurs in iv.22 and is assigned to D2. J’s word occurs 
in iii.17, iv.i8, and is assigned to JE. The only conclusion to be reached 
is that P’s word is not distinctive of P and that J’s word may have been 
used by either E or P. 

46 Mowinckel appeals to this as an indication that J is composite; and 
he finds traces of E as early as Gen. ii. But entire consistency would re- 
quire that E or another Elohistic source be found already in chap, i. 

47 Other examples are: (1) Two words for “ tribe ” (rnatteh and 

shebet) occur frequently in the Hexateuch. Matteh is the usual word in 
P. But shebet also occurs: e.g., matteh occurs 35 times in Num. i.-x. (P) , 
hnt shebet is used in iv.i8; matteh occurs 25 times in Josh, xxi.1-42, but 
shebet appears in vs. 16. In Num. xviii.2, xxxvi.3, Josh, xiii.29 (^11 > 

both words appear in the same verse. (2) Two words for “ possession ” or 
“ inheritance ” (achuzzah and nachalah) are of frequent occurrence. The 
former is regarded as especially characteristic of P. But in the long P 
sections in Num. xxv.-xxxvi. and in Gen. xlviii.3-6 (P) both words are 
used. (3) Two words (ohel and mishkan) are used many times in the 
Pentateuch to describe the Mosaic tabernacle. There are indications of 
a difference in meaning, mishkan (ARV “ tabernacle ”) designating the 
solid structure of boards covered over with gold and ohel (ARV “ tent ”) 
the tent which covered it (cf. Num. iii.25, 36) . But both words are also 
used apparently in a broad sense to describe the whole structure, i.e., as 
synonyms (cf. Num. ii.2 with iii.23, 29, 35; in iii,38 they are equated) . Yet 
both the broad and narrow usage of “ tabernacle ” appears in these chap- 
ters which the critics assign to P (cf. Orr, Problem, p. 170) . (4) In the 

case of the two words for “ generation ” (toledoth and dor) , the critics 
are disposed to regard both as characteristic of P. 

48 Driver, Introd., p. 14. This significant confession is made in a brief 
footnote. 

49 Some critics assign this verse to B. It has even been declared to be 
the only dear example of Deuteronomic editing in Genesis. 

50 The AV renders about 40 different Hebrew and Aramaic words and 
expressions by destroy.” 
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51 The four words in order of frequency are: shachath, saphah, haphak 
md muth (in hiphil, ** cause to die”). 

52 This is noteworthy because the verb for “ destroy ” (shachath) which 
occurs most frequently in this J passage is in the Flood Narrative assigned 
to P (5 times) . 

53 A fourth expression, ** was turned,” occurs only once (xiv.5j) . 

54 It is to be noted however that anoki occurs repeatedly in Isaiah (in 
passages regarded by the critics as late) , Jer„ Zech., and once each in Dan. 
and Mai. 

55 pp. i6f. 

56 In “ A Critical Dissertation Concerning the Murder of King Henry,” 
which is appended to the History, Robertson in the first paragraph as in 
the heading refers to Darnly as “ King Henry,” a designation never used 
in pp. 126-160 of the History itself. 

57 E.g., in the chapter entitled The Execution of Mary Stuart ” (vol. 
xii., pp. 99-259) , Froude refers to her (aside from quotations) about 60 
times as Mary Stuart ” and about 90 times as the “ Queen of Scots.” 
Sometimes one or the other is Used in the course of a number of pages; 
at other times we find both on the same page. On the other hand, Froude 
uses the expressions ” Scotch Queen ” and ” Scottish Queen ” so rarely 
(aside from quotations) that we might infer that he deliberately avoided 
them, and a higher critic might challenge the authenticity of the passages 
in which they occur (Vol. xi.556; vi.328, viii.87, ix.256) . 

58 The occurrence of these two words and their renderings in the 
versions are striking in 1 Sam. xxv. and 2 Sam. xiv. (a) In i Sam. xxv. 
amah occurs 6 times (vss. 245M, 25, 28, 31, 41) , shiphchah twice (vss. 27, 
41) . The only one of our 8 versions which follows the usage of the original 
by using two words, one for each Hebrew word, is the ARV. (&) In 2 Sam. 
xiv. amah occurs twice (vss. 15, 16) , shiphchah six times (vss. 6, 7, 12, 15, 
17, 19) . As in 1 Sam. xxv., ARV uses two English words, one for each 
Hebrew word. But none of the other versions observe the distinction con- 
sistently, if at all. Thus AV, which is marked as a rule by variety of diction, 
uses here only one word (” handmaid ”) for both Hebrew words. 

59 In the AV five synonyms render the Hebrew word for journey, viz., 
removed, departed, took their journey, journeyed, went from. Two syno- 
nyms render the word for encamp, viz., encamp and pitch. No reason 
for the variations is apparent except the desire to secure variety. E.g., in 
the case of pitch and encamp, the sequence is: pitch (5 times) , encamp (5 
times) , pitch (twice) , encamp (once) , pitch (6 times) , encamp (once) , 
pitch (once) , encamp (once) , pitch (3 times) , etc., etc. It would be 
absurd to argue that the AV rendering of Num. xxxiii. is a combination 
of a “pitched ” version and an “encamped” version, put together by a 
redactor. But may it not be equally absurd to attribute the variations in 
Neh. iii. where “ next ” is used in vss. 2-12 and “ after ” in vss. 16-31 (ex- 
cept vss. 17, 19, where “next” is used) to anything but the same desire 
for variety? It is quite arbitrary to say of Neh. iii. as Batten does: “ This 
proves that we have a composite production, as a single writer would either 
have used the same term throughout or mixed the words indiscriminately.” 
How are we to know what a “ single writer” would do? In Ps. cxxi., the 
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AV uses the word “ keep ” three times in vss. 3-5 and “preserve*’ three 
times in vss. 7-8, to render one and the same Hebrew word. Would 
variety have been better secured by mixing them up? 

so The use of the word “ boy ” as the rendering of yeled in Joel iii.3, 
Zech. viii.5, is probably due to the presence of the word “ girl/’ the ex- 
pression “ boy and girl ” being a natural one. But why is “ boy ” used 
once only in the Pentateuch (Gen. xxv.27) and there as the rendering of 
naar? Exactly similar questions arise in the case of the Hebrew. In 
Gen. xxix.i “ went on his journey ” is the rendering of “ lifted up his 
feet ” (ARV marg.) . This expression occurs nowhere else in the Old 
Testament. “Children of the east” occurs nowhere else in the Hexa- 
teuch. Why they are used here no one knows. Yet this verse is arbitrarily 
assigned to E, 

61 Cf. Montgomery and Harris, The Ras Shamra Mythological Texts, 
pp. 88f., 98. Cf- also Job xiii.2 and xxxiii.g where both forms also occur in 
the same verse. 

62 The subject-matter is sometimes responsible for an analysis for 
which the diction furnishes no basis whatsoever. The only warrant for 
cutting the words “ and Miriam died there and was buried there ” (Num. 
XX. lb) out of a P verse and assigning them to JE lies in the fact that 
if Ex. ii.1-9, xv.2of., and Num. xii.i--i5 are assigned to E or JE, P knows 
so little of Miriam (Num. xxvi.59) that we should not expect her death 
to be mentioned in it. But “ died and was buried ” would be quite as 
appropriate to P as to JE. 

63 The Amalekite’s account of the death of Saul is given of course only 
as his own version. It is not necessary to suppose that the writer or com- 
piler of the Books of Samuel was any less conscious than is the reader of 
today, that the two accounts of Saul’s death do not agree. 

64 Since Skinner assigns xii.iof. and xxvi.bf. to J, we must either hold 
that we have here a duplicate account in J or else regard J itself as com- 
posite which Skinner and not a few others are quite prepared to do. 

65 The brief genealogy in Gen. iv. 16-24 (J) is regarded as a doublet 
of the genealogy in Gen. v. (P) . But the one is expressly declared to 
trace the line of Cain, the eldest son of Adam, while the other gives the 
descendants of Seth who was born after Cain slew Abel (cf. iv.25f.) . That 
the genealogies are distinct is not rendered questionable by the fact that 
two names which seem to be the same appear in both lists and that there 
is a superficial resemblance between a couple of others. — On this theory it 
is quite natural to assume that Israel murmured for water only once and 
that Marah (Ex, xv.) , Massah (Ex. xvii.) and Meribah (Num. xx.) are 
parallel accounts which are to be assigned to J, E, or JE, and P respectively. 
But there is no cogency in the argument that there was only one murmur- 
ing; and the three events are so different that the attempt to identify them 
by ignoring the differences makes it necessary to disregard all those de- 
tails which give meaning and verisimilitude to each. All that remains is 
that the people murmured for water and somehow their need was supplied. 

66 Skinner, Genesis, p. vi. Petrie has recently pointed out that “ A curi- 
ous prejudice exists among critics that no kind of event can occur twice, 
that each kind of circumstance is unique, and bars repetition ” {Palestine 
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and Israel, p. 44) , The explanation of this “ curious prejudice ” is to be 
found, as stated above, in the necessity of finding a way of partitioning JE 
and of distinguishing J from E when it is admitted that diction and style 
are insufficient for that purpose. 

<37 Hupfeld, Die Quellen, p. 40. 

68 Can it be affirmed in the face of history that God could make only 
one covenant with Abram and could not repeat, reafi&rm, or amplify it, 
and that therefore Gen. xv. (JE) and xvii. (P) must give two accounts 
of one and the same covenant? Or that Isaac could not have digged or 
redigged wells at Beersheba (xxvi.33 J) and used the name his father had 
used (xxi.31 E) ? If Jesus fed the 5000, could He not also feed the 4000? 
If the temple needed cleansing at the beginning of His earthly ministry, 
did it not stand in still greater need of it at its close? 

69 Similarly in Judg. vii. an attempt has been made to discover two ver- 
sions of Gideon’s victory over the Midianites, a “pitcher-torch” version 
(J) and a “ trumpet ” version (E) . This leads to a hairsplitting analysis 
(cf. G. F. Moore, Judges ) . — In Gen. xxxi.45-55 the “ heap ” and the 
“ pillar ” are coupled together three times. Yet the attempt is made to 
assign the former to J and the latter to E (Skinner, Genesis, pp. 399!.) . 

70 Driver assigned vss. i-2a, 4, 6, 8-10, 13-18, 20-24, 25 [partly], 27-29 
to P. The majority of critics assign these verses, with some variations, 
to E, but admit a “priestly redaction” (cf. Brightman, Sources, p. 134). 
To eliminate Shechem’s personal advocacy of his suit for Dinah from the 
Hamor story, the references to Shechem in vss. 13, 18, 20, 24 must be at- 
tributed to the redactor. Furthermore, if the Hamor story is to repre- 
sent Shechem as innocent of all wrong-doing the statements to the con- 
trary in vss. 13 and 27 must also be R. 

71 Skinner, Genesis, p. 443. Cf. Hupfeld, Quellen, p. 67. 

72 The order of the tribes as given in B and C (it begins with Judah) 
appears elsewhere only in Num. vii. (P) . The usual order as given in P 
begins with Reuben (Gen. xxxv., xlvi.. Ex. i., Num. xiii., cf. Ex. vi.) . 
Comp. 1 Chr. ii.1-2. This notable variation does not seem to figure in the 
critical analysis at all. 

73 When we compare these three verses we notice the following facts: 

(1) There are ii different nouns (inch adjectives and participles) in vs. 
21 (P) and 17 in vss. 22-23 (J) » o^ae verb in the former and three in 
the latter. (2) Of the nouns 5 occur in both passages: viz., “all” or 
“ every,” “ man,” “ bird,” “ earth,” “ cattle “ that moved ” (vs. 21, romes) 
and “creeping things” (vs. 23, rentes) are from the same root {ramas) . 
(3) Of the nouns found only in vs. 21 (P) , “ flesh ” occurs in J (Gen. ii.21, 
23, 24, vi.3) , “creeping thing” (sherets) occurs in Gen. only in i.20 (P, 
rendered “ swarm,” also in Lev. and Dt.) , but “ creep ” (the verb) is found 
in Ex. viii.3 (J, rendered “ swarm ”) , “ beast ” is frequent in both P (Gen. 
i.) and J (Gen. ii.-iv.) . (4) Of the nouns found only in vss. 22-23 G) » 

“ spirit ’’ occurs in Gen. i.2 (P) and “ spirit of life ” in vi.17 (P) , “ ground ” 
(adamah) in i.25 (P) , “creeping thing” {rentes) in i.24, 25, 26 (P) ; 
“face” and “heaven” occur in both J and P. Noah is mentioned both 
in J and P. (5) The verb “die” {gawa) which occurs in vii.21 (P) is 
rare. It occurs only six times in Gen. (all P). (6) Of the 3 verbs in vss. 
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22-23 (J) , die ” (muth) occurs 8 times in Gen. v. (P) , *' blot out ’’ is P 
in Num. v. 23, “left” (shaar) is rare in the Pent, usually P, but in Ex. 
viii.g, 11 it is J. (7) This leaves only a few words in vss. 22-23 (J) for 
special consideration: “ breath ” (neshamah) , elsewhere in Pent, only 
Gen. ii.7 0 ) and Deut. xx.i6; “ nostrils ” (aph) occurs in ii.7 0 ) and in 
this sense is rare in Gen. (iii.19, xix.i, xxiv.27, xlii.6, xlviii.12, in E, 
also Ex. XV.8) ; “ dry land ” (charabah) , elsewhere in Pent, only Ex, xiv. 
zib 0 ) , but c£. Gen. viii.13 where verb “ be dry ” occurs in vs, 13a in P 
and 13& in J; “living thing” (yequm) , elsewhere only Gen. vii.4 0 ) and 
Deut xi.6; “ only ” (ak) occurs in P in Gen. ix.4, 5 and Ex. xii.15, id. 
Consequently while this brief passage is characterized by the use of an 
unusually varied vocabulary, which is clearly intended to emphasize the 
extent of the destruction, there is no sufficient reason for assigning vs. 21 
to a different source from vss. 22-23. 

74 A bird is sent out three times. This narrative might be regarded as 
repetitious and be divided between P, J and E. But As true, Eichhorn 
and Hupfeld gave it to the Jehovist as do more recent critics. 

75 Astruc was consistent in assigning vii.i8~20 to three sources (vs. 18 
to the Jehovist, vs. 19 to the Elohist, vs. 20 to a third source [C]) . But 
the generally accepted view among critics is that all three verses belong 
to P. In dealing with vss. 21-23, Astruc assigned vs. 21 to the Jehovist, 
vs. 22 to the Elohist and vs. 23 to the same source as vs. 20 (C) . But 
Eichhorn ’s view that vs. 21 belongs to the Elohist has been generally ac- 
cepted. Vs. 22 was assigned by Eichhorn, DeWette and Hupfeld to the 
Elohist (P) ; Wellhausen, Driver and others give it to J. Vs. 23 was given 
by Eichhorn, DeWette, Hupfeld, Wellhausen and Driver to J. Cornill 
thinks vs. 23b may be P. This indicates that the critics do not regard the 
repetitions as requiring a three-fold analysis. It also shows that the diction 
is not clearly indicative of source. 

76 Somewhat similar is the record of the sending out of the spies (Num. 
xiii.) . The command to Moses (vss. 1-2) is followed by the summary 
statement that Moses carried out the command (vs. $a) , and the status and 
names of the men sent out (vss. 3b-i5) is given, ending with an attesta- 
tion and a statement regarding Joshua (vs. 16) . Then in view of the 
lengthy digression, it is again stated that Moses sent them out (17a) , his 
instructions are given (vss. 1 76-20) and vss. 21-25 tell of their execution of 
the command. There is no sufficient warrant for dividing up this narra- 
tive. Yet the critics assign vss. i-i7a to P and most of the rest to JE. 

77 For a fuller discussion of the Plagues, see the article by the present 
writer, “ Old Testament Emphases and Modern Thought ” {Princeton 
Theol. Review, Oct. 1925, pp. 606-36) . 

78 A unique expression in the Pent. (cf. vs. 4) . Its presence here leads 
Skinner to suspect Deuteronomic influence, despite the fact that the hand 
of D is not supposed to appear to any marked degree, if at all, in Genesis. 

79 Skinner, Gene 5 is, p. 339. Pfeiffer pays an enthusiastic tribute to 
the excellence of J’s literary style {Introd., pp. i56f.) . 

80 Compare Josh, ii.isf. where we are told that Rahab let the spies 
down by a cord through the window, and then of the instructions she 
gave them for their escape, etc. Clearly vss. 16-21 are intended to supply 
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further details regarding what took place before Rahab let them down. In 
1 Kgs. xviii.^of. we have first the summary statement, “ And he (Elijah) 
repaired the altar.’' Then we are told how he did it. In Num. x.ii-is 
we have a brief statement that the Israelites left Sinai and journeyed to 
the wilderness of Paran. This is followed in vss. i3”36 by a list of par- 
ticulars all of which enlarge upon this important statement. The critics 
assign at least vss. 11-28 to P. 

81 Cf. Gen. xii.4f. where the statement that “ Abram went and Lot went 
with him ” is almost immediately followed by the words “ And Abram took 
Sarai his wife and Lot his brother’s son . . . and they went forth to 
go . . .” Here the critics cut vss. 46-5 out of a J context and give it to P. 
Somewhat similar is the account of Jacob’s death. It is briefly referred to in 
xlvii.28, because his living 17 years in Egypt indicated that he died at 147 
(vs. 9) . Then vss. 29-31 narrate a request regarding his burial which he 
made of Joseph in anticipation of his death and perhaps a considerable 
time before it. Then we read of his last illness (xlviii.i) , of the blessing 
which he bestowed on Joseph’s sons (vss.2-22) , of his blessing of all his 
sons (chap, xlix.1-28) , of a charge to all his sons regarding his burial at 
Macpelah (vss. 29-32) , of his death and burial (xlix.33-l.14) . Any one 
familiar with Hebrew narrative style will hesitate to find three documents 
here and assign xlvii.28 to P, vss. 29-31 to J and xlviii.i-2^i to E, and to 
divide the rest mainly between J and E. The main reason for assigning 
xlvii.29-31, which records Jacob’s request of Joseph regarding his burial 
to J and the command he gave to his sons to the same effect in xlix.29-32 to 
P, lies in the fact that the one passage refers to the oath described in Gen. 
xxiv.2 which the critics assign to J, while the other refers to matters re- 
corded in chap, xxiii. which they assign to P. That Jacob could only 
give instructions once is preposterous. The fact that he first exacted a 
solemn promise from Joseph and then instructed all his sons to the same 
effect merely shows how deeply concerned he was that his wishes be car- 
ried out. 

82 Outside of Genesis both words occur in other sources: “run” is E 
in Num. xi.27, P in Num. xvi.47; “ dungeon ” is J in Ex. xii.29, D in Deut. 
vi.ii, P in Lev. xi.36. 

88 Not only do nearly all the allusions to “shaving” occur in P, but 
P uses two expressions, “ shave ” and “ cause a razor to pass over the 
flesh.” Both expressions are used in the “law of the Nazirite” (Num. 
vi) : the one in vss. 9, 18, ig, the other in vs. 5 (cf. viii.7) * Observe (1) the 
elaborate detail in vss. 3-5; (2) the expression “ all the days,” etc., which 
occurs three times (vss. 4, 5, 6) , each phrased slightly different from the 
other two; (3) the expression “ this is the law of the Nazirite ” which 
occurs twice (vss. 13, 21) , vs. 21 being a concluding summary, which em- 
phasizes the whole (compare the concluding summaries in Lev. vii.37f., 
xi.46f„ xiii.59, xiv.54-57, xxvi.46, Num. v.29f.) . 

84 “ Make peace ” occurs nowhere else in the Pentateuch- “ Make (lit- 
erally, cut) a covenant ” occurs in J, E and D (also in 2 Chron., Ezra, 
Neh.) . “ Cause to live ” is found in J, E, D and P. “ Princes of (or, in) the 
congregation” is rare in the Pentateuch, and cannot easily be assigned to 
P in all passages (note Num. xvi,2& P, xxxii.2 JE) . Nor can “prince” or 
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“ congregation ” be regarded as exclusively P. '' Prince occurs in E (Ex. 
xxii.28) , “congregation” in JE (Num. xiii.26&, xvi.26, xxxii.4) . “Swear 
to” occurs in all four documents, especially often in B. 

85 Had this sentence been cast in some such form as the following. 
And Joshua together with the princes of the congregation having made 

peace with them, and spared their lives with a solemn oath, entered into 
a covenant with them,” the source analysis would have been much more 
difficult. It is the fact that the three parts of the verse are loosely con- 
nected by “ and ” which makes partition of it a simple matter. To say 
that it justifies it is something quite different! 

86 Other examples of compound sentences which certain of the critics 
partition between two or three sources are; Gen. xxx.22 And Elohim 
remembered Rachel [P], and Elohim hearkened unto her [E], and he 
opened her womb [J].” So Cornill; Driver assigns both the first and second 
to E. — Num. xiii.17, “ And Moses sent them to spy out the land of Canaan 
[P]; and he said unto them. Get you up this way by the south [}]; and 
go up into the hill-country [E].” Driver does not try to separate J and 
E. — Num. xiv.i, “And all the congregation lifted up their voice [P], and 
they cried [E]; and the people wept that night [J].” Driver says of this 
verse “ mainly P.” — Observe how the emphatic elaboration in Num. xxv. 
i~5 makes it easy to divide it into a J account (vss. ih, 2, 4) and an E 
account (la, 3, 5) . [The analysis in the three passages in Numbers is that 
given by Brightraan.] In none of the above verses is there any sufficient 
basis for the analysis. All three could easily be given to one source. But 
analysis helps to establish the continuity of the documents and to support 
the doublet theory. So the verse is treated as composite. — A striking illus- 
tration of the extremes to which the search for duplicates can be carried is 
Ex. XV. Most critics, apparently, assign the song of Moses (vss. 1-18) and 
that of Miriam (vss. 20--21) to the same source (Driver, to E) . But Mc- 
Neile {Com, on Exodus) assigns the former to J, the latter to E and re- 
marks: “ The description would lose its force if Miriam merely repeated 
a song composed by Moses. It is E’s account of the song which J in vs. 1 
ascribes to Moses.” The inference seems to be that the redactor ha^ 
combined two accounts of the song, a J account which attributed it to 
Moses and an E account which regarded it as Miriam’s, and to avoid 
needless repetition, simply gave one verse of the Miriam version. Yet 
the narrative makes it quite clear that Miriam simply took the opening 
sentences of Moses’ song and made them into a chant or response for the 
women to sing. What is there in this which is unnatural or lacking in 
“force”? 

87 See, for example, the Biblia Hebraica edited by Rudolf Kittel from 
which the following examples in Genesis are taken. Procksch in his Com- 
mentary on Genesis makes considerable use of metrics. 

88 Vss. 5-"i3 of this chapter are a good specimen of repetition and elab- 
oration. Vs. 7 might be regarded as stating sufficiently the general prin- 
ciple of which the case of Zelophehad’s daughters is a specific instance. 
But vs. 8 goes on to state this general rule expressly and then vs. 9 repeats 
vs. 7 almost word for word. 

8s Compare Gen, xv.2”3 which has been already discussed. 
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90 “ Bo ” is one of the most frequently occurring verbs in the Old 
Testament and “speak” is as little characteristic of P as “say” is of J. 
“Set time” (moed) is P in Gen. i.14, xvii.21, xxi.2, but J or E in Gen. 
xvHi.14, Ex. ix.5, xiii.io, xxiii.15. 

91 Except for certain verses in Gen. xv. which are assigned by Driver 
and others to E. 

92 The unanimity with which these three entire chapters (i., xvii., 
xxiii.) are assigned to P is rather singular since the methods which are 
employed by the critics to break up other chapters seem to be no less ap- 
plicable to them. Chapter i., as we have seen, could be divided into a 
fiat and a fulfilment narrative much more easily than the account of the 
plagues; and one of them could be given to P, the other to E. Chap. xvii. 
would yield two accounts of the covenant of circumcision, the one refer- 
ring to circumcision at puberty as illustrated by the case of Ishmael (E) , 
the other to the circumcision of infants on the 8th day, as illustrated by 
Isaac, yet unborn (P) . Chap, xxiii. would yield two accounts of Abraham’s 
acquisition of Macpelah, a gift version and a purchase version. 

93 As has been already pointed out while Driver assigns these verses 
to P, most critics assign them to E. 

94: The division of the Psalter into five books goes back to ancient 
times. Delitzsch, for example, traces it back to the Old Testament period. 
The tradition that this was intended to make the Psalter correspond to 
the Law seems inherently probable. 

95 All critics are agreed that sections from J, E, JE, D, and P are found 
in Joshua, or at least passages which resemble these Pentateuchal sources. 
There are some who find the “ prophetic ” sources Q and E) even in Judges, 
Samuel and Kings. This resemblance is readily explicable as due to the 
fact that the Pentateuch, owing to its great authority as Mosaic, early 
became a standard of literary style, which subsequent writers followed 
either consciously or unconsciously. 

96 Cornill, Introduction, p. 155 . 

97 It is true that Gray finds sources in Joshua which he designates as 
J, E, D2 and P. But the difference in arrangement in the two Introduc- 
tions is striking. Driver’s first two chapters are entitled respectively 
“ The Hexateuch ” and “ Judges, Samuel, and Kings.” Gray’s Chapters 
III~VI all deal with the “ Pentateuch ” while Chapter VII is entitled “ The 
Earlier Historical Books: (i) Joshua and Judges.” The inference seems 
clear that Gray was far from certain that Joshua, though constructed out 
of the same materials as the Pentateuch, ever formed an integral part of 
a so-called Hexateuch, — Pfeiffer in his Introduction devotes Part II to 
“ The Pentateuch ” and discusses Joshua in Part III, “ The Former Proph- 
ets.” But Pfeiffer recognizes the presence of J, E, D, and P in Joshua. 

98 Skinner, Genesis, p. xxxix. 

99 Skinner, Genesis, p. Ivii. 

100 Rollin H. Walker, A Study of Genesis and Exodus, p. 24. Such is 
the necessary result of the claim that the redactor combined sources which 
were mutually contradictory. It must be admitted that the task of harmo- 
nizing passages may seem at times difficult or even impossible, and the at- 
tempts to harmonize them may seem far-fetched. But it is certainly more 
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natural to suppose that the writer or compiler regarded them as compatible 
than to hold that they are contradictory and that he knew this to be the 
case. 

101 Skinner, Genesis^ p. viii. 

102 J. E. McFadyen, Old Testament Scenes and Characters:, p. 2i. 

103 Walker goes on to say, in the paragraph quoted above: “ To stand 
for the necessary accuracy of all the details would force us to the absurdity 
of believing at the same time the account which says that God caused a 
strong east wind to drive all the waters of the Red Sea to the west so that 
the children of Israel could pass over, and the contradictory account which 
says that, instead of being driven out of the way by a wind, Moses stretched 
forth his rod and the waters parted in both directions and stood up like 
a wall on either side.” Here the “ absurdity ” is of the critic's own 
making. The narrative tells us quite plainly that it was when Moses 
stretched out his rod that the Lord caused the wind to blow (Ex. xiv. 21) . 

104 If it is so clear from E’s account of the expulsion of Hagar (Gen. 
xxi. 8-21) that Ishmael must have been a small diild, little more than a 
baby, is it not remarkable that the redactor who fitted JE into the frame- 
work of P should have so plainly represented him as a youth some 16 years 
of age (xvi.15, xxi.5) , when he could easily have avoided the difficulty 
by a slight change in his dates? Is it not far simpler to suppose that the 
editor saw no such contradiction as is alleged? It is not necessary to 
hold that Abram placed both the bottle and the lad on Hagar’s shoulder 
(xxi. 14) . The words and the lad ” may connect simply with the words 
“ and gave.” Similarly the words, and she cast the child,” may mean 
that when Ishmael was in a fainting condition, she staggered along with 
this child, who was as large as herself, in her arms till she reached the 
shade of a bush and “ dumped ” him down there (let him fall from her 
nerveless arms) , so exhausted that she could not carry him a step further or 
hold him a moment longer (cf., e.g., Payne Smith in Ellicott’s Commentary ) . 
The fact that many artists have represented Ishmael as a small child does 
not justify the critics in using such an interpretation to make P contra- 
dict E. 

105 The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, p. xiv. That the Westminster ” 
series in which this commentary appeared represented the “ critical ” view- 
point is sufficiently indicated by the fact that the volume on Genesis was 
prepared by Driver. As to Ezekiel Driver was quite as emphatic as Red- 
path: '‘No critical question arises in connection with the authorship of 
the book, the whole from beginning to end bearing unmistakably the 
stamp of a single mind” (Introd., p. 279). Pfeiffer distinguishes “three 
sides of Ezekiel’s teaching” and points out {Introd., p. 544) that I. G. 
Matthews in his An American Commentary to the O.T. (1939) tears them 
apart and attributes them to “ three or more distinct individuals.” This 
is a striking illustration of the subjectivity of the higher critical method 
and the inconclusiveness of the conclusions which result from it. It is quite 
possible for the critic to become so intent on the detection of variations and 
differences as to be incapable of recognizing those evidences of unity and 
coherence which he would otherwise regard as proof that the document 
w'hich he is seeking to partition is a self-consistent whole. 
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NOTES TO PART II (Pp.127-199) 

1 The philosophy of Hegel (died 1831) gave a great impetus to the 
study of history. But Hegel’s interest was not in history per se, but in the 
philosophy of history. Both Hegel, the idealist, and Comte, the positivist 
(died 1857), used history to prove their respective theories regarding the 
development of human history. They regarded Mosaic monotheism as a 
development from lower forms, magic or fetichism. 

2 Graf had as a young man attended the lectures of Reuss at Strassburg 
(1833) . Reuss then announced, but did not publish until many years 
later, the theory of the late date of P. Wellhausen in his Prolegomena 
declares that he had ‘‘ learnt most and best ” from Vatke who had intro- 
duced Hegelian principles into his History of the Old Testament (1835). 
Westphal has summarized the development briefly as follows: “ We shall 
call, once for all. Historical School — without pronouncing any judgment 
whatsoever by the term — the school whose founders have placed in honor 
the historical method, and who through the expression of views sharply 
opposed to those of tradition, have provoked the debate of which the 
historical value of the Pentateuch is the subject. This school, the precur- 
sors of which were De Wette, Reuss, George and Vatke, had Henri Graf 
for its founder, and bears today the name of Wellhausen” (Westphal, 
Les Sources du Pentateuque, II, xix.) . Among the most influential of its 
early advocates were Kuenen, Budde and Stade on the Continent, Rob- 
ertson Smith and Driver in Great Britain, Briggs and W. R. Harper in 
America, 

8 Cf. Green, Higher Criticism, p. 140; De Wette, in agreement with 
Stahelin, Bleek and Tuch, assigned the Elohistic document to the time of 
Samuel or Saul {Introd., 5th ed., 1840, cf. Parker Trans. II, pp. i05ff., 146) . 

^ Driver, in the first edition of his Introduction (1891) , assigned the 
Book of the Covenant to J, but later (1897) adopted the view that it 
belonged to E. 

5 Regarding the Book of Esther as “ a brilliant hoax,” Pfeiffer defends 
this view of it by saying: Nor was such a successful deception unprece- 
dented among the Jews. From the modern point of view, three of the most 
influential writings in the Old Testament — the Deuteronomic Code, the 
Priestly Code, and Daniel — were technically fraudulent — although their 
authors were sincere men, free from guile, and inspired by noble religious 
ideals ” {Introduction, p. 745) . Albright has recently taken vigorous 
issue with this view from the standpoint of archeology: “ Nearly every book 
and passage of the Old Testament has been stigmatized as a literary forgery 
by at least one scholar. Now it cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
there is hardly any evidence at all in the ancient Near East for documen- 
tary or literary fabrications” {Stone Age, p. 45; cf. p. 244) . 

^ Gmy, Critical Introduction, p. 

7 E.g., Joshua, Samuel and the prophets in the Old Testament, Stephen 
and Paul in the New Testament, state this fact very definitely. In the 
woe which He pronounced on Jerusalem (Matt, xxiii.) , Jesus pointed out 
that the Jews were rejecting Him as their fathers had rejected the proph- 
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ets; and He declared that if they were true followers of Moses, they would 
accept His teachings (Jn. v.46f.) . 

8 Comp., e.g., the brief summary of opinion given by Brightman 
[Sources, pp. 96f.) . 

9 The parenthetical way in which the first and most important of the 
commands is introduced — “ for thou shalt worship no other god ” — is 
sufficient proof of this. 

10 “ Appear before ” might be rendered see the face of.” ** Besought ” 
might be rendered mollify, or sweeten, the face of.” 

The stealing of Laban’s “gods” (xxxi.30) , also called teraphim 
(vss, 19, 34, 35) , is appealed to as proof of idolatrous worship in patriarchal 
times. This narrative is assigned to E. But it does not state that Jacob 
knew of or connived in Rachel’s action. And even if he did, xxxv,i-8 
(also E) would indicate that he later realized that such use of images was 
sinful. In Judg. xvii.-xviii., such worship is clearly idolatrous, and Samuel 
links idolatry with “ iniquity ” and “ nothingness ” (1 Sam. xv.23). Tera- 
phim were used by Michael to deceive Saul’s messengers when David’s life 
was in peril. This incident resembles Rachel’s in some respects. That the 
Israelites often lapsed into idolatry or near-idolatry is repeatedly stated 
and deplored in the Bible. The important point is that nowhere is idola- 
try spoken of with approval in the Old Testament, neither in Genesis 
nor elsewhere. 

12 The fact that Elijah exterminated the Baal worship of Jezebel, but 
as far as is known made no attempt to destroy the worship at the shrines 
of the calves at Dan and Bethel, does not prove that he approved or toler- 
ated it. His attitude is clearly shown by the fearful woe he pronounced 
on Ahab in the garden of Naboth, which he likens to that visited on Jero- 
boam for his “provocation” (1 Kgs. xxi.igff.) . The task given^to Elijah 
was great enough as it was. Humanly speaking it almost cost him his 
life. The task of rebuking the priest at Bethel might well in the patience 
of God wait for another Elijah-like prophet, Amos the herdsman of Tekoa. 
Furthermore it seems clear that it was the purpose of God to allow the 
worship of the calves to continue in the Northern Kingdom that it might 
be a test of obedience and a stumbling block to every one of the kings 
of that kingdom and might in the final overthrow of the Ten Tribes give 
to all Israel a terrible object-lesson as to the consequences of the breaking 
of the first two commandments of the Decalogue (2 Kgs. xvii.) . 

13 Orr, Problem, p. 144. 

14 Oesterley and Robinson, Hebrew Religion, pp. 131!. 

15 Barton, Religion of Israel, pp. 6i£. It is widely held by the critics 
that Yahweh was originally a Kenite deity, that the Kenites were metal 
workers who worshipped a fire-god, the god of the smoking mountain (a 
volcano) , and that the story of Moses’ sojourn with Jethro, properly un- 
derstood, tells how Moses became a devotee of this god of the Kenites. (cf. 
Lods, La Religion, pp. 52!.) But according to the Biblical narrative this 
Deity revealed Himself to Moses as the God of the patriarchs, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob (Ex. ii.24, iii.6, 15, 16, iv.5, vi.3, 8) and Jethro himself 
acknowledged Jehovah’s preeminence (Ex. xviii.ii) . Albright asserts that 
Moses was a monotheist. His definition of monotheist is this: “ If . . . the 
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term ‘ monotheist ’ means one who teaches the existence of only one God, 
the creator of everything, the source of justice, who is equally powerful in 
Egypt, in the desert, and in Palestine, who has no sexuality and no myth- 
ology, who is human in form but cannot be seen by human eye and cannot 
be represented in any form — then the founder of Yahwism was certainly 
a monotheist.” (p. 207) In this definition the words “ who is human in 
form ” are especially to be noted. 

16 For a historical and critical study of these theories, cf. W. Schmidt, 
The Origin and Growth of Religion (1931) . The following points are 
of especial interest. Comte in his Positivistic Philosophy (cir. 1840) had 
found in fetichism the origin of man’s religious beliefs; and this theory was 
developed by Lubbock {The Origin of Civilization^ 1870) . In 1856 Max 
Muller had published his Essay on Comparative Mythology, and he came 
to be regarded as '' the Founder of Comparative Religion.” J. F. McLen- 
nan’s Primitive Marriage (1866) and the article “ On the Worship of Ani- 
mals and Plants ” (1869-70) brought totemism “ into close connection 
with religion and it became “ an integral part of all succeeding evolu- 
tionary theories, as those of Lubbock, Tylor, Spencer and others,” notably 
Robertson Smith and J. G. Frazer. In 1892, J. H. King {The Supernatural, 
its Origin, Nature and Evolution) sought in magic (impersonal ‘ power ’) 
an older form of religion than animism. 

17 The Hebrew says “ the place,” but this definiteness does not define 
the location of the place but merely describes it as the place where Jacob 
spent the night. A certain place ” is a good rendering, since the word 
“ lighted upon ” (i.e., “ encountered ”) suggests the casualness of the event, 
as indicated by the words “ for the sun had set ” or “ was about to set.” 

18 The language is intentionally indefinite. Any suitable stone would 
do. 

19 Cf. Skinner, Genesis, p. 376; Oesterley and Robinson, Hebrew Re- 
ligion, p. 42; Lods, La Religion dlsrael, p. 18. 

20 In The Old Testament: An American Translation (1927), the ren- 
dering is, “ reaching a certain place.” In The Short Bible: An American 
Translatio 7 i (1933) , the Old Testament passages of which were translated 
by the same four men (Powis Smith, Meek, Waterman, Gordon) , the ren- 
dering is changed to “ reaching a certain sanctuary.” 

21 Great Men and Movements in Israel, pp. 314!. This law contains two 
provisions: the use of unhewn stone and the prohibition of steps. The 
reason for the second is expressly stated. It says nothing about the feel- 
ings ” of the stone, but is to safeguard the purity of the worship by pre- 
venting any indelicate acts. No explanation of the first requirement is 
given. One which naturally suggests itself is, that the hewing of the stone 
would show its fragility and man’s power over it, while the altar was in- 
tended to represent God’s permanent provisions for the expiation of man’s 
sinful and wilful acts. 

22 Even today there are people calling themselves Christians who re- 
gard the finding of a horseshoe or the carrying of a rabbit’s foot as “ lucky.” 
Some years ago a book was published which dealt elaboiately with the 
subject of Kentucky Superstitions. The author (D. L. Thomas) had col- 
lected almost 4000 of them. Such or similar superstitions can be duplicated 
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in ancient Babylonian magical texts. They are just as modern as they 
are ancient, and as ancient as they are modern. 

28 Skinner {Genesis, p. 246) so characterizes Budde’s view. 

24 “ Oak of the early rain,” “ archer oak,” are equally possible or prob- 
able meanings. Furthermore the fact that the Israelites retained many 
pagan names does not prove that they themselves were pagan. We use 
the word Wednesday. That does not mean that we are (still) worshippers 
of Woden. 

25 The expression “ fear of Isaac” (Gen. xxxi.42) as a designation of 
the God of the patriarchs is a striking one. As the writer has shown else- 
where {Princeton Theological Review, XVI., pp. 299!.), it throws light 
in a remarkable way upon Isaac’s attitude toward the God who had caused 
him to pass through the fearful experience recorded in Gen. xxii. The 
word occurs about 50 times; and the rendering “fear” is strongly sup- 
ported by the ancient versions and has been generally accepted by scholars. 
Yet Albright speaks of it as having caused “ much difficulty ” and proposes 
a meaning “kinsman” (based on the meaning “thigh,” Job xl.17) , for 
which there is little basis {op, ciL, p. 189) . The only reason the meaning 
“ fear ” is difficult is because it stands in the way of an interpretation which 
supports the view that the patriarchs like their Semitic ancestors claimed 
(physical) kinship with their god or gods. 

26 Peake’s Commentary, p. 207. Peake refers in support of this inter- 
pretation to Frazer’s Golden Bough. For it is such “ comparative ” study 
which enables the critic to remember something which the Old Testament 
legislator forgot many centuries ago! Frazer tells us: “ The instrument for 
the detection of savagery under civilization is the comparative method, 
which, applied to the human mind, enables us to trace man’s intellectual 
and moral evolution, just as, applied to the human body, it enables us 
to trace his physical evolution from lower forms of animal life ” {Folk-Lore 
in the Old Testament, p, ix.f.) . 

27 Wellhausen, Prolegomena, p. 88. Cf. Barton, Religion of Israel, 
p. X2; Oesterley and Robinson, Hebrew Religion, pp. gbf.; Lods, La Re- 
ligion dTsrael, zS. 

28 Problem of the Old Testament, p. 320. 

29 Oesterley and Robinson, Hebrew Religion, p. 143. 

30 Barton, Religion of Israel, p. 86. According to Albright, “ Jeroboam 
may well have been harking back to early Israelite traditional practice 
when he made the * golden calves ’ ” {Stone Age, p. 230; cf. Peake’s Com- 
mentary, p. 301) . 

81 Op. cit., p. 203. 

32 The worship of animals formed an integral part of the religions of 
the Egyptians in every period of their history ” (Budge, From Fetichism 
to God, p. 67) . The Apis cult goes back to very early times and at Alex- 
andria the Serapis worship continued until the Serapeum was destroyed 
by Constantine {id., p. 73) . “ Bull worship is a very common phenome- 
non throughout the history of the human race ” (Mond and Myers, The 
Bucheum, 1934, Vol. I, p. 1) • 

33 Lods describes the Canaanite religion as well calculated to “appeal 
strongly to the senses by the orgiastic character of certain of its mani- 
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festations: lamentations for the dead, sacred prostitution, ecstatic proph- 
ecy (La Religion, p. 82) . Speaking of the conquest and the extermina- 
tion of the Canaanites, Albright says: ** Thus the Canaanites, with their 
orgiastic nature-worship, their cult of fertility in the form of serpent sym- 
bols and sensuous nudity, and their gross mythology, were replaced by 
Israel, %vith its nomadic simplicity and purity of life, its lofty monotheism, 
and its severe code of ethics” (op. cit, p. 314) . He also refers to the 
gross Phoenician mythology which we know from Ugarit and Philo Byb- 
lius” (p. 214, cL p. 178). That the same element of sensuality was a 
marked feature of Egyptian religion is pointed out by Budge {From Fe- 
tichism, pp. 62!., 431) . 

34 According to Albright, ” Goddesses of fertility play a much greater 
rdle among the Canaanites than they do among any other ancient people. 

. . . These Canaanite goddesses were nearly always represented in iconog- 
raphy as naked, as we know both from the many hundreds of Vastarte ’ 
plaques from the period 1700-1100 b.c. which have been discovered by ex- 
cavators and from the fact that the Canaanite goddesses Astarte and Qud- 
shu (or Qadesh) always appear naked in Egyptian portrayals of this age, 
in striking contrast to the modestly garbed native Egyptian goddesses. An- 
other dominant characteristic of the Canaanite goddesses in question was 
their savagery . . (op. ciL, p. 177) . 

85 Despite his claim that the worship of Israel was aniconic, Albright 
speaks of the calf worship as ” a dangerous revival since the taurine asso- 
ciations of Baal, lord of heaven [he connects it as we have seen with Canaan 
rather than Egypt], were too closely bound up with the fertility cult in its 
most insidious aspects to be safe ” (op. ciL, p. 230) . 

36 As expressed, for example, in Hosea's denunciation: *'They sacri- 
fice with harlots [i.e„ sacred prostitutes] ” (iv.14) . 

37 C£. Driver, Introd,, pp. 185, 199. To the same effect Comill, 

. . it [the Deuteronomic revision] completely dominates the representa- 
tion in Joshua, Judges and Kings ” (Introd., p. 224) . 

88 We are told by the critics that the fact that the word rendered 
” harlot ” in Hos. iv,i4 (qedeshah) means ** holy ” or ” consecrated ” 
(woman) , i.e. hierodule, ” shows that in its origin there was no thought of 
immorality ” (Oesterley & Robinson, Hebrew Religion, p. 126) . This may 
be more or less true of pagan religions in general. But if it is taken as 
applying to the religion of Israel, it implies that the attitude of the proph- 
ets (and of Deut, considered as Mosaic) was extreme and constituted a 
radical departure from established custom. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that these writers denounce the doctrine of the prophets that 
retribution must follow Israel’s sin and tell us: **At the worst, Israel was 
no worse than other nations, and had neither merited the exile nor its 
degradation as a subject nation ever since ” (p. 331) . This is understand- 
able and quite logical. If the religion of Israel did not differ essentially 
from that of other nations, the vehement denunciations of the prophets 
were severe and unjust. But it is difficult to understand how these writers 
can go on to say, . , indeed, it was better than the other nations, for it 
alone of all nations acknowledged the One and Only God.” Did the unique 
status of Israel as a ” holy nation ” which worshipped the One and Only 
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God*’ permit them for centuries to practice the abominations of the 
heathen as a legitimate part of His worship? Or were the prophets, as the 
expounders and defenders of the Mosaic Law (Mai. iv.4) , justified in their 
utter repudiation of such abominations? That is the question at issue be- 
tween the Critical and the Biblical views of Old Testament history. And 
the answer of the critics is one which should be abhorrent and repulsive 
to every worshipper of the “ One and Only God.” 

39 Cf. Canon Harford in Peake’s Commentary, p. 187; also H, P. Smith, 
The Religion of Israel, p. 112. Gen. xxii. which is divided between J and 
E is treated as a prophetic ” protest against the practice of human sacri- 
fice. This would imply that pre-prophetic religion had considered it law- 
ful and right. 

40 In support of this view it is pointed out that Elijah went to Horeb, 
the mount of God. The weakness of this argument is shown by three 
things: (1) Elijah’s prayer at Carmel to the God of Israel was answered 
immediately by fire, while the priests of the Canaanite Baal received no 
answer to their protracted intercessions; (2) Elijah was fleeing from Jeze- 
bel; (3) The words, “ What doest thou here Elijah? ”, sound like a rebuke 
and suggest that the prophet whose God had shown His Almighty pres- 
ence at Carmel should not have fled away at the threat of Ahab’s blood- 
thirsty queen. 

41 “ Except that he [Yahweh] was more powerful, he did not differ es- 
sentially from Chemosh of Moab . . (H. P. Smith, Religion of Israel, 

p. 61) . “ Externally and to a superficial observer it may well have seemed 
that, even in the times of the Monarchy, the religion of Israel was distin- 
guishable only in certain minor points from the religion of the neighboring 
tribes ” (Principal Joyce, in Peake’s Commentary, p. 428) . 

42 E.g., Loisy, The Religion of Israel (1910), pp. 95-140, especially 
pp. i02ff.; J, M. P. Smith, The Moral Life of the Hebrews (1923) ; Oesterley 
and Robinson, Hebrew Religion (1930) ; Lods, La Religion dlsrael (1939) . 

43 Cf. Wm. Schmidt, Origin and Growth of Religion, pp. 167-218. 
After pointing out the difficulties which Lang encountered in securing a 
hearing for his view, Schmidt traces the subsequent history and, after re- 
ferring to the writings of a number of scholars, he expresses himself confi- 
dently as follows: “ No one who has read the long list of eminent research- 
ers given in the preceding sections can fail to realize that the question of 
'high gods of low races’ has passed beyond the first stage, in which it 
fought for existence or was tacitly neglected, and has at last reached a 
certain degree of quiet security ” (p. 217) . 

44 Lewis Browne, This Believing World, p. 236. This is in line with the 
statement of Wellhausen, " The prophets have been the spiritual destroyers 
of the old Israel” {Prolegomena, p. 491). According to A, Eustace Hay- 
don, “ Yahweh was rescued from this drift into oblivion by the great proph- 
ets of the eighth and seventh centuries ” {Biography of the Gods, p. 230) . 

45 Barton, Religion of Israel, p. 101; Oesterley and Robinson, Hebrew 
Religion, p. 207, 

46 What the critics do in effect is to substitute the miracle of the dis- 
covery of this high conception of Deity by the prophets for the miracle of 
God’s revelation of Himself to Abraham, Moses, and the prophets. Ac- 
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cording to Powis SMth, The eighth century in Israel stands out from all 
the centuries by reason of the fact that it produced four great Hebrew 
prophets, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. The appearance of these men 
marked a new era in the religious life of Israel and in the history of man- 
kind’* {The Moral Life of the Hebrews, p. 73). “The eighth century 
. . . produced ”I How it came to produce these great men, we are not 
told. Perhaps like Topsy they just grewl Loisy recognized the difficulty 
to some extent at least, when he said: “ One of the most singular char- 
acteristics of Jahvism is assuredly the evolution which out of the seer, 
diviner, and sorcerer, out of the raving enthusiast, produced the prophet 
of the last period of the monarchy; the judge of kings, the defender of the 
poor, the preacher of righteousness, always preoccupied with a future by the 
traditions of his office, but subordinating his predictions to his moral 
teaching” {The Religion of Israel, p. 143). This is a ''most singular” 
characteristic, one which makes the prophets stand out conspicuously 
among the religious leaders of mankind. How is it to be explained? 
Were the prophets the " freak ” product of naturalistic evolution? or. 
Were they the channels of a supernatural revelation? Did they discover 
new truths about God? or. Did they call Israel back to the worship of the 
God who had called Abraham and who had delivered their fathers from 
the bondage of Egypt and made known to them His holy law amid the 
thunders of Sinai? 

47 The attribute of love in the God of Israel is clearly set forth in the 
Book of Deuteronomy which purports to be Mosaic. The same is true of 
many of the Psalms which are assigned by the headings to David. 

48 This question has already been asked in xl.xS, 25. Here it is re- 
peated with a four-fold emphasis of iteration which makes it especially 
impressive. 

49 The most impressive account of sacrifice in Genesis is in chap. xxii. 
But the only thing that is stressed in it is the obedience of Abraham to the 
command of God. 

50 Ber Prophet Jeremia, p. 123. 

51 B. S. Easton begins his statement and defence of the Wellhausen 
Hypothesis in the Internal, Stand. Bible Encyc, (p. 754) by appealing to 
this passage. 

52 This expression is rendered by AV and ARV in 2 Kgs. xxii.13, ^ 
Chron. xxxiv.21 by “concerning the words of this (the) book.” In view 
of the context, which tells us that the king rent his clothes when he heard 
the words of the book, “ concerning” seems decidedly weak. “ On account 
of ” or “ because of” would be better. 

53 In Num. xvi.49 (AV, “about the matter of”) and xxv.18 (AV, 
“ for Peer’s sake ”) might well be rendered, “ because of ” or “ on account 
of.” The words “ upon the matter that ” in Dt. xxiii.4 and 2 Sam. xiii.22 
are rendered by AV and ARV “ because that.” 

64 Since “ upon the matters of ” is the fullest form, we might expect it 
to be the strongest and most emphatic of the three, and therefore the most 
likely to have such a meaning. 

55 One of the most striking differences between the Babylonian Deluge 
Story and the account given in Genesis appears in the attitude to sacrifice. 
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The Babylonian account declares that after the flood, when Ut-Napishtim 
offered sacrifice, “ the gods gathered like flies above the offerer of sacri- 
fice.” Plainly they were hungry, even starving, because they had not been 
fed by sacrifice for several weeks. Such a suggestion is quite foreign to the 
Biblical account. Comp. Ps. 1.8-15 where this ” hunger ” conception of 
sacrifice is scornfully repudiated. 

56 “ Sacrifice and many of the forms of religion Israel shared with the 
nations, and it is not the institution, but the repudiation, of sacrifice that 
distinguishes the religion of Israel ” (G. B. Gray, Com. on Isaiah, p. 17) . 

57 The circumstances under which this great utterance was made are 
noteworthy. Saul had tried to substitute sacrifice for obedience, or at 
least had read into the command to ” slay pit., cause to die] ... ox and 
sheep, camel and ass ” a meaning which was not there, viz., the permis- 
sion to use them (the oxen and sheep) in a sacrificial meal. This would 
have given Samuel a good opportunity to declare the “ prophetic ” doc- 
trine that Jehovah had never commanded sacrifice nor did He desire it. 
Instead Samuel stated what was the true doctrine of both Moses and of 
the prophets, that sacrifice is not a substitute for obedience, that obedience 
is the basic requirement and that to make sacrifice a means of escaping 
the consequences of disobedience is ” rebellion ” and “ stubbornness.” 
Samuel as a true prophet denounced the abuse of sacrifice, not sacrifice 
itself, as is shown by the fact that he himself offered sacrifices. This great 
utterance has been described by the critics as ” a summary of later Jewish 
theology ” (H. P. Smith, Com. on Samuel) . The reason for describing it 
as ” Jewish ” is that it does not breathe the spirit of prophetic ” religion. 

68 The sacrifices required by the Law served admirably to stress this 
fact. The ” continual ” burnt offering of one lamb in the morning and 
one lamb in the evening for all Israel (Ex. xxix-sSf.) was a constant re- 
minder that the God of Israel was not like the heathen gods who required 
holocausts to satisfy their hunger. 

69 “ To walk humbly [tsana] with thy God ” occurs only here. In 
Prov. xi.2 the “lowly” (or humble) is contrasted with “pride.” And in 
Deut. xvii.12 the man is censured who acts “ presumptuously ” or proudly 
and does not obey the priest and the judge. Consequently “ to walk hum- 
bly” with God means to observe all those rules and respect all those 
agencies which He has appointed by which man is to approach Him and 
as a sinner obtain His pardon and favor. He is to obey the priest, who 
is God’s representative in religious matters, and the Judge, who is in 
charge of civil affairs. So Micah vi.8 expressly teaches the loftiest ideal of 
prophetic religion and implies the necessity of the office of the priest that 
those who fall short of this ideal may secure forgiveness and grace to help 
in time of need. 

60 H. M. Wiener so understood it {Internat. Stand. Bible Encyc., p. 108) . 
Wiener regarded this law as referring to the building of altars by laymen, 
not as intended for the priests. 

61 The practice of the patriarchs lends support to this interpretation. 
It seems to have been their custom to build altars where God appeared 
to them. 

62 The expression, “ and thou shalt turn in the morning and go unto 
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thy tents ’’ (vs. 7) , is a striking one. ** Tent ” is used in Deut. more rarely 
of the abodes of the Israelites than house.” In fact this is the only place 
in Deut. where “ tent ” is used in the legislation. It is an illustration of the 
Mosaic atmosphere of Deuteronomy. 

63 In contrasting Deut. xvi.if. with Ex. xii. (P) , Orr says, “ This im- 
plies the earlier family observance, while it is inconceivable that a law 
ordaining the home observance should arise after Deuteronomy” {Prob- 
lem, p. 314) - 

64 G. B. Gray, Critical Introd,, p. 81. Cornill calls it “ purely Deutero- 
nomic ” {Introd., p. 208) . 

65 A striking illustration of the way in which the assigning of one book 
or passage to a late date tends to drag others after it is Ps. xc. Delitzsch 
said of it: “ There is hardly a literary monument of antiquity, which can 
so brilliantly justify the traditional testimony to its origin as this Psalm,” 
As one of the proofs that it is ** a prayer of Moses the man of God,” he 
pointed out that it has ” a great many points of contact with . . . the dis- 
courses in Deuteronomy . . But if Deuteronomy is denied to Moses, 
then the close connection of Ps. xc. with Deuteronomy ceases to be proof 
that Moses wrote it and becomes instead convincing evidence that he could 
not possibly have written it. 

66 Foakes Jackson in Peake’s Commentary, p. 310. 

67 J. E. McFadyen, Introduction, p. 97. 

68 It is one of the established principles of the higher criticism that 
Chronicles is quite unreliable as history. It is ” priestly ” history, written 
from the standpoint of P, and designed to give the authority of Moses and 
David to institutions introduced centuries later. 

69 The argument against the late date of Deuteronomy has been ably 
presented by W. Moller in Are the Critics Right? [1899]. Cf. esp. pp. 1-55. 

70 These passages in Ex. xix. are regarded as belonging to E or J, 

71 Of the 82 verses in this passage Driver assigned 7 to P, 18 and a half 
to D2, the rest to JE. As a result, the ” priests ” are mentioned twice in P, 
and 4 times in D2 (including iii.3, ” the priests the Levites ”) which leaves 
18 to JE. It is to be noted that Driver assigned viii.30-35 to D2, vs. 33 
being the only verse in Joshua besides iii.3 in which the words ” the priests 
the Levites ” occur. The passages in chaps, xiv., xviii., xxi., which refer to 
the Levites and priests are all assigned to P. On this wise the Book of 
Joshua is analyzed according to the theory held by the critics and so made 
to support it, 

72 The Hexateuch, p. 203. 

73 The source analysis of Num. xvi.-xvii. is very complicated. A JE 

account is distinguished which has nothing to say about priests and Levites. 
The P narrative is divided into two, the shorter of which deals with this 
difference. ' 

74 In Ezra’s company there were at first priests but no Levites (viii.15) . 
Finally some Levites were secured. For a fuller discussion of this sub- 
ject, cL, Moller, Are the Critics Right? pp. i24ff. and his article, ** Ezekiel,” 
in Internat. Stand, Bible Encyc.; also Orr, Problem, pp. 315!!. 

75 Aaron who was 83 years old at the time of the Exodus (Ex. vii.7, 
P) might well have had by that time many sons, and numerous descend- 
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ants. Yet P, although mentioning Eleazer’s son Phineas, tells us defi- 
nitely that four sons were consecrated to the priesthood and that two 
of them were slain for disobedience. Four priests reduced to two! Two 
priests to conduct the service of the tabernacle! Large families were 
highly prized among the Israelites. The service of the tabernacle, which 
was according to P the centre of worship and especially of sacrifice for 
a congregation of 600,000 adult males, would seem to require at the very 
beginning a numerous priesthood. Yet P tells us expressly that there were 
only two! The account in P does not agree with post-exilic conditions. 
Nor does it seem to be at all what we should expect priests of the post- 
exilic age to have invented. The only natural explanation is that, re- 
markable as it seems to be. it simply represents “ the actual course of 
history ’* in the days of Moses and Aaron. 

76 Brightman {Sources of the Hexateuch) in discussing the Priestly 
Code tells us in a footnote (p. 208) : Aaron is missing from J; and is only 
incidental in E; in Dt. ix.20, x.6, xxxii.50.’' In order to make this state- 
ment he has already in his text of J written the word “Aaron’’ in small 
print 13 times to indicate that it is due to the redactor. 

77 Prolegomena^ p. 151. 

78 The critics regard the Books of Chronicles as “ reflecting ” post-exilic 
usage. They also regard as post-exilic most of the Psalms, parts of Isaiah, 
Joel, Jonah, etc. But to appeal to such documents involves an argument 
in a circle. They describe late praxis and ideas only if they themselves 
are late, 

79 That, according to the critics themselves, the Priest Code does not 
exactly fit the times of the Restoration (Ezra and Nehemiah) is shown by 
the fact that Lods refers to the one- third shekel levy (Neh. x.32) , the 
tithe on cattle (Lev. xxvii.32) , the day of atonement (Lev. xvi.) and the 
morning and evening perpetual burnt offering (Ex. xxix.gSf., Num. xxviii. 
gf.) as proof that certain elements in the P legislation were still un- 
known at that time {La Religion, p. 189) . He holds that the redaction of 
the Pentateuch took place “ during the 4th century, before the end of 
the Persian domination (332) 

80 How serious was the dislocation produced by the Exile and the dis- 
asters which preceded it is shown by the fact that while David had con- 
stituted 24 courses of priests, only four appear to have been represented 
among those who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii.36-39) . 


NOTES TO PART III (Pp. 203-254) 

3. Writing in the British Weekly (July 13, 1922) , Prof. George Jackson 
of Manchester declared that as far as England was concerned “ the battle is 
over,” the leading scholars of all evangelical denominations being num- 
bered among the critics. But he made this striking confession: “ We are 
afraid it is no exaggeration to say that probably five-sixths of the Old 
Testament teaching given in the Sunday-schools of this country [England] 
last Sunday was based on the presuppositions of fifty or a hundred years 
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ago/* by which he meant, upon the supposition, among others, that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch (cf. Princeton TheoL Review, Vol. XXI., p. 79) . 

2 Leonard Woolley, in writing recently (1936) of the excavations at 
Ur where sensational discoveries have been made, utters this word of cau- 
tion, “ We have, it is true, found thousands of inscribed tablets, and the 
greater part of them date from about the time of Abraham, but we have 
excavated the merest fraction of the city’s area and within that area the 
tablets which survive are not the hundredth part of what were written 
there during the quarter of a century or so that Abraham may have passed 
at Ur ” (A hraham, p. 9) . 

s Vol. II. p. 77. 

4 For the chronology he refers especially (Vol. I., pp. 47of.) to Ffynnes 
Clinton’s Fasta Hellenica, 

5 Preface, p. vii. 

6 Vol. II., p. 70. 

7 Vol. X., p. 762. 

8 Crete’s defence of his position is well worth quoting: ** To such as 
are accustomed to the habits once universal, and still not uncommon, in 
investigating the ancient world, I may appear to be striking off one thou- 
sand years from the scroll of history: but to those whose canon of evidence 
is derived from Mr. Hallam, M. Sismondi, or any other eminent historian 
of modern events, I am well-assured that I shall appear lax and credulous 
rather than exigent or sceptical.” 

9 Schliemann, w^ho was the first to use the spade successfully to solve 
the Homeric problem, in his first excavations dug down to bed rock ex- 
pecting to find the Troy of Homer at the lowest level, only to discover that 
the city he sought was near the top. The lowest strata are now known to 
belong to a period older by centuries than the time of the Trojan war. 

10 While cautioning his readers against the unqualified acceptance of 
the claim of the “ champions of the Bible ” that archaeology has proved to 
be their potent ally,” Burrows makes the following judicious statement: 
“To be sure, archaeological discoveries are not always reassuring. As 
a matter of fact, they have raised some very perplexing questions. On the 
whole, however, archaeological work has unquestionably strengthened 
confidence in the reliability of the Scriptural record. More than one 
archaeologist has found his respect for the Bible increased by the experi- 
ence of excavation in Palestine.” (What Mean These Stones?'* [1941], 
p. 1) . Coming from a professor of Biblical Theology who accepts the 
“ critical ” viewpoint, this statement is especially valuable. 

See Appendix II. 

12 This word is only used in a technical sense and the more usual word 
for “ scribe ” is sopher. But, according to 2 Chr. xxvi.ii, xxxiv.13, the two 
ojffices were distinguished at least as late as the reign of Josiah. It is note- 
worthy that the LXX usually renders shoter by “ scribe ” (grammateus ) . 

3.8 Be Rogue’s theory that this alphabet was derived from an early form 
of the Egyptian Hieratic script favored the assigning of it to an early 
date (perhaps as early as 2300 b.c.) . But there was no documentary proof 
of this. 

14 In his Palestine and Israel (1934) Petrie writes: **It was then in a 
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documentary age in Palestine that the Abramic period began, hedged in 
east and west by documentary civilizations already rich with the experience 
of a couple of thousand years (p. 28) , and he declares that “ to regard 
this as an illiterate age is only a token of our limitation of the past by our 
own ignorance” (p. 29) . 

16 How epoch-making are these discoveries is illustrated by the fact 
that in his Bible in the Light of Archaeology (1932) > Albright gave as a 
reason for dating Deut, not earlier than the 10th cty., “ the frequent refer- 
ences to writing ” and added, writing was certainly not employed in such 
cases as divorce contracts (xxiv.1-4) before the monarchy ” (p. 155) . Less 
than a decade later he declares in From the Stone Age to Christianity 
(1940) that alphabetic writing was used in Palestine “ from the Patriar- 
chal Age on, and that the rapidity with which forms of letters changed is 
clear evidence of common use ” (pp. i92f. cf. pp, 42f.) . 

16 For example by Petrie, Palestine and Israel, p. 35. 

It In this connection it is to be noted that the Ras Shamra tablets prove 
that a talent of 3000 shekels was in use in the vicinity of Palestine in the 
15th cty. Since the total for the half-shekel levy taken at Mt. Sinai (Ex. 
xxxviii.25, P) is in terms of a talent of 3000 shekels, this evidence for the 
early use of such a talent is interesting. 

18 It and the Siloam Inscription (discovered in 1880) remained for a 
number of years the only inscriptions dating from pre-exilic times which 
could be called Hebrew. G. Cooke {Textbook of North Semitic Inscrip- 
tions, 1903) , classifies only the latter as Hebrew. 

19 Albright has recently declared that four lines on a recently discov- 
ered Byblus plaque are in ” perfect Biblical Hebrew so far as the conso- 
nantal structure goes ” (” A Hebrew Letter from the 12th Century, b.c.” in 
Bulletin of Amer. Schools for Oriental Research, No. 73 [Feb., 1939] pp. 9ff.) 
And he holds that the language of the Mari tablets while Accadian indi- 
cates that the West Semitic nomads spoke a tongue which was virtually 
identical ” with the ancient Hebrew spoken in the Abrahamic age (Stone 
Age, p. 11^). 

20 Montgomery and Harris, ” The Ras Shamra Mythological Texts.” 

21 E.g., the verbs ” go ” (halak) , ” take ” (laqach) , ” bow down to ” 
(shachah in hithpalel stem) . 

22 E.g., the Hebrew consonants " sh ” and " z ” sometimes appear as 
'' t ” and " d ” respectively in the Ras Shamra tablets, and the Aramaic 
relative (d) is used instead of Hebrew asher, 

28 This is favored by his name. If the second part of the name Abxam 
means “ exalted ” and comes from the root rum (to be high) , the name is 
not Babylonian but West Semitic (Aramaic or Hebrew) , since the verb 
rum is not used in this sense in Babylonian (cf. Clay, Amurru, p. 171) . 

24 Prof. R. B. Wilson was a vigorous opponent of the claim of the 
critics that Aramaisms are an indication of late date. His article, ” Ara- 
maisms in the Old Testament” (Princeton TheoL Review, Vol. XXIII., 
[1923] pp. 234-266) was based on the evidence then available to scholars. 
The more recent discoveries have strikingly confirmed his position. 

25 This statement was made by Prof. Langdon of Oxford in the Times 
(London) and is quoted by Marston, The Bible Becomes Alive, pp. 173!.) . 
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26 The evidence that simple alphabets were in use and that writing 
was fairly common in Palestine from patriarchal times lends support to 
the theory that the scantiness of literary remains is due to a considerable 
extent to the use of perishable writing materials, such as papyrus (cf. 
Burrows, What Mean These Stones?, pp. 20, 185) . Conquerors and plun- 
derers would hardly carry away clay tablets dealing with the everyday life 
of the people; and if such documents had been broken up the fragments 
would in many cases be quite as imperishable as the potsherds which have 
rendered such signal service in determining questions of relative chronology. 

27 H. Gressmann, Falastina's Erdgeruch in der israelitischen Religion 

(1909) • 

2S ** Terra Cotta figures of an undraped female deity are a feature of 
every excavation ” (Garrow Duncan, Digging Up Biblical History, Vol. II., 
p. 80. 

29 Ever since the discovery more than fifty years ago on the El Amarna 
tablets of references to the Hahiru as trouble makers in Palestine, the 
question has been debated whether these were the Hebrews who invaded 
the country under Joshua. Subsequent discoveries, of which those at 
Mari are the most recent, indicate that Habiru was a broad term which 
might apply to the Hebrews, but was not restricted to them. This would 
be quite natural if the word means nomad ” or something similar. The 
same may be trae of the word Apiru which occurs on Egyptian records of 
approximately the time of the Exodus. Both of these words might be 
used of the Hebrews, even if all three words are etymologically unrelated. 
— If the claim that the names of several of the sons of Jacob occur on the 
Ras Shamra tablets should prove to be correct, it would indicate that these 
names belong to the early period of Israel’s history. 

60 The Other Side of the Jordan, p. 114. Petrie has described Gen. xiv, 
as a leaf of the Canaanite record.” He holds that No writer after 
Joshua would ever have described in vague terms places so well known 
to Israel ” (Palestine and Israel, p. 28) . In Pilter’s The Pentateuch: A 
Historical Record, the greater part of the book is devoted to Gen. xiv. 

81 The allusions to the Philistines in Ex. and Josh, are regarded as 
anachronisms by Petrie unless the date of the entry of Israel into Palestine 
is placed at about 1 180 b.c. (Palestine and Israel, pp. 56®.) . Garrow Duncan, 
on the other hand, thinks it will probably be found that the Philistines 
were in Palestine at a much earlier date ” than the 13th century (or about 
1220 B.c.) , the date decided by the pottery evidence according to Petrie’s ex- 
cavations at Gerar (flew Light on Hebrew Origins, p. 114) . 

82 Palestine and Israel, p. 72. In Seventy Years in Archaeology, Petrie 
says: “The iron furnaces and great tools [at Gerar] proved that iron was 
commonly used at 1150 b.c., and iron knives started as early as 1350 B.c.” 
(p. 276), The discovery of a 14th century axe head at Ras Shamra is 
noteworthy as indicating the wide diffusion of iron implements. The 
recently discovered Ashnunnak dagger is more than a thousand years older 
(28th cty.) . Objects made of meteoric iron have been found that are of a 
still earlier date. — It is claimed that the mention of camels is an anachro- 
nism for the patriarchal age. But since camels “ were certainly known in 
the Predynastic Period in Egypt ” (Guide to the Egyptian Collections of the 
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British Museum, 1909, p. 95) and had probably been domesticated by the 
Arabs for centuries, the fact that Abraham, like the Ishmaelite traders, 
should be said to have had camels is certainly not surprising. The fact 
that nothing is said about horses before Jacob went down into Egypt may 
with equal or greater probability be taken as an indication that the writer 
of Genesis was well acquainted with the actual conditions of patriarchal 
life. 

33 “Scholars have sometimes supposed that the social and moral level 
of the laws attributed to Moses was too high for such an early age. . . . 
Here again, the archaeological evidence does not prove that the Hebrew 
laws were actually given by Moses; it merely proves that they may have 
been given as early as the time of Moses” (Burrows, What Mean These 
Stones?, pp. 57f.) . Such a statement as this indicates that the critics are 
by no means as confident as they were some decades ago that the late date 
of the bulk of the Mosaic law can be regarded as axiomatic. 

84 Cf. Albright, From the Stone Age, pp. 33-43^ Woolley, Abraham, pp. 
ayff. 

35 Abraham, p. 281. 

36 stone Age, p. 196, cf. p. 20i. Yet Albright is very positive that 
Moses taught monotheism (p. 309) . 

37 Abraham, p. 38. 

38 op, cit., p. 27. 

39 Id., p. 32. 

40 Cf. James Orr, Problem of the Old Testament, pp. loff. 

41 p. 177 (Revell edition) , p. 204 (Eerdmans edition) . 

42 “Creation or Development?” in Methodist Review, Nov. 1901. Ac- 
cording to Sir Arthur Keith, A full analysis of the structural details of 
man’s body shows that about 30% of them are peculiar to him ” (article 

Man,” p. 761a, in Encycl. Brit., 1929) . 

43 The Wonder of Life, p. 639. Sir Arthur Keith has told us: “ There 
remain great blanks in the line of evidence which links the origin of 
modern man to an extinct form of anthropoid ape. Between the highest 
kind of anthropoid and the lowest type of man, represented at present by 
Pithecanthropus, there still exists a great gap; the transitional forms which 
fill this gap still remain to be discovered. Yet the evidence as it stands, 
imperfect as it is, points to man’s departure from an anthropoid status 
early in the Miocene period, certainly 1,000,000 years ago, perhaps more 
. . (article “ Man ” in Encycl. Brit., 1929) . Cf. also Bateson’s address 
'‘ Evolutionary Faith and Modern Doubts,” delivered before the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, in 1921, in which while 
admitting that “ We cannot see how the differentiation into species came 
about. Variation of many kinds, often considerable, we daily witness, but 
no origin of species,” he yet concluded with the words, “ Let us then pro- 
claim in precise and unmistakable language that our faith in evolution is 
unshaken ” (Quoted from L. T. More, The Dogma of Evolution, p. 28) . 
“ The popular attitude among scientists of the present day toward evolu- 
tion is expressed in the words of Vernon Kellogg as being that of cer- 
tainty as to the fact of evolution having occurred but of ignorance as to 
the causes which have brought it about ” (article, “ The Evolutionary Hy- 
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pothesis in the Light of Modem Science ” by Floyd E. Hamilton, Princeton 
TheoL Review j VoL XXII [1924], p. 420) [The article by Kellogg appeared 
in The New Republic (April 11, 1923, pp. i8of.) .] 

44 The startling claim that the discoveries of the past decade have “ re- 
duced the gap between man and the anthropoids to a very narrow interval, 
which is practically bridged by a number of evolutionary series, the most 
striking of which is dentition ** (Albright, Stone Age, p. 4) is based largely 
on the “ proceedings of the Symposium on Early Man “ held in Philadel- 
phia about five years ago (cL G. G. MacCurdy, Early Man, 1937) . While 
the new discoveries are interesting it is safe to say that only one already 
convinced of the truth of this hypothesis would see in them conclusive 
proof of its correctness. 

46 Apparently Albright does not place the use of writing in Babylonia 
or Egypt earlier than about 4000 b.c, (Stone Age, pp. 9, 17) . 

40 “ To reckon with millions of years, in the past or in the present, is 
child’s play and unworthy of mature minds, and is at best of no greater 
value than the gigantic numbers of Indian mythology ” (Bavinck, as cited) . 

47 The determination of evolutionists to insist that early man must have 
been “ primitive ” is shown by their readiness to ignore “ Galley Hill ” man. 
These remains were found in “ Chellean ” deposits near the Thames 
and should have, according to geologists, a great antiquity. They differ as 
Sir Arthur Keith admits “ in no important respect ” from modern man. 
The only reason they are ignored is because they do not fit into the evolu- 
tionary theory. This is practically admitted by Sir Arthur (as cited) . 

48 Vol. IV., p. 494. The fact that Gibbon was a classicist who saw in the 
Greco-Roman civilization “ the solid fabric of human greatness,” and 
that his attitude toward Christianity was one of ill-concealed hostility, made 
it impossible for him to appreciate fully the basic reasons for the “ decline 
and fall ” which are set forth so clearly by the apostle Paul in the Epistle 
to the Romans, and led him to blame Christianity for its downfall. Had 
he lived in the 20th century Gibbon would have written as an outspoken 
evolutionist, despite the fact that his theme would have accorded ill with 
that superficial optimism which is characteristic of the evolutionist’s writ- 
ing of history. 

49 How completely history can refute the wisdom of would be sages and 
prophets is illustrated by the following: “ It has been said that * if nature 
does not take leaps, she at times makes very long strides.’ Human nature 
is making one now. Before we are much older war will have become im- 
possible. The growing moral consciousness, one might say even the grow- 
ing sense of humour will bring it to an end. It will soon be as absurd for a 
man to walk in Regent St. in uniform, behelmeted and besworded, as to 
walk there in chain armour. In the best thinking the soldier is already 
obsolete; and it is thought that kills and makes alive. The nations are 
rushing into fellowship” 0. Brierly, Life and the Ideal, p. 149). Since 
Brierly penned these words (1910) the world has felt the scourge of war 
as never before. 

Decline and Fall, vol. vii., p. 46, 

51 Introduction to Science, p. 212. 

52 What is Manf, p. 33. 
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53 Declaring that “ The New Christianity is due to a new attitude/' 
President Patton has accounted for this new attitude by pointing out that, 
“Philosophy and science have led men to take a uniformitarian view of 
the world. This may show itself in a spiritual or a materialistic way. 
Whether you consider the world as mind and the world-process as the 
gradual unfolding of a system of thought-relations, or whether you regard 
it as matter and the world-process as the gradual change from simple to 
complex relations, in either case the process is a gradual one, proceeding 
without break of continuity and leaving no room for miracle and super- 
natural intervention.” And his conclusion is: “ Of course, if either form of 
uniformitarianism is true — either pantheism or materialism — Christianity 
must be false . . (Fundamental Christianity, pp. lyyff.) . 

54 Stone Age, pp. iSgff. 

56 Gray, in attacking the credibility of the figures given in Numbers, 
declares that “ it is the great merit of Colenso to have demonstrated the 
absolute impossibility of the numbers ” (Commentary on Numbers, in 
Internat, Crit. Series, p. 13) . Lods, in arguing that the traditions of the 
exodus period were long handed down by oral tradition and received as is 
usually the case “ many enrichments and numerous modifications ” before 
being committed to writing, cites the invention of the manna as proof of 
this contention: “ They did not any longer take account of the conditions 
of the life of nomads: hence the stories of the manna. They represented 
the tribes not as scattered over vast areas in order to find the pasture re- 
quired by their flocks, but as a people already as numerous as Israel of the 
period of the monarchy, travelling in a body (se diplacant en bloc) across 
steppes that had neither vegetation nor water ” (La Religion, p. 48) . In 
other words a late record which was dependent on oral tradition changed 
a natural account which truly reflected nomad life, into a supernatural ac- 
count which was quite incompatible with it. 

56 Since the command regarding the census was given a month after the 
erection of the tabernacle (Num. i.i) while the half-shekel redemption 
money was used in its construction (Ex. xxx.iif., xxxviii.a5) , it is natural 
to infer that both levy and census were made as of a fixed date, probably 
that of the erection of the tabernacle, which was set for the first day of the 
first month. All the males who had, or would have at that time, reached 
the age of twenty being subject to the tax and included in the census. 

67 The attempt has been made to bring these census figures into accord 
with what many modern scholars consider the historically probable by as- 
serting that they are due to a mistake: the word eleph which usually means 
“ thousand ” should have been understood in the sense of “ family ” or 
“ tent.” By this means Petrie reduced the total of 603,550 to “ 598 tents, 
5,550 people” (Intemat Stand. Bible Encyc., p. 912; cf. Palestine if Israel, 
pp. 42f.) . It is a sufficient answer to this solution, that all the calculations 
are obviously based on the assumption that eleph means thousand. In the 
case of the half-shekel tax, it would mean reducing the 100 talents 1775 
shekels to a paltry 2775 shekels, or inaeasing the per capita tax from a 
half-shekel to more than 100 times that amount. 

68 The issue is put very clearly by G. J. Elliott, as follows: , al- 

though it may be fairly alleged that the miraculous supplies of food and 
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water were neither required nor bestowed to the extent which some have 
alleged, it must not be forgotten that the miraculous elements of the 
history are closely interwoven into its entire fabric; and lienee, whilst it is 
open to unbelievers to deny the historical truth of the whole of the history, 
the impossibility of the sustenance of life, both in regard to the people and 
the cattle, without miraculous intervention, so far from furnishing any 
argument against the account which is given in the Book of Numbers, must 
rather be regarded as an indication of the historical truth of a narrative in 
which miraculous intervention is alleged both to have been required, and 
also to have been vouchsafed” (Ellicott’s, Bible Commentary, Vol. I, 
p. 481). 

s9 P. 519, n. 21. 

«o Ibid., p. 300. 

61 Ibid., p. 307, 


NOTES TO APPENDICES (Pp. 257--270) 

1 In the analysis given below subdivisions of verses are usually indicated 
simply by a ” and b ”, For fuller details the reader is referred to the 
Introduction itself. 

2 Cf. W. H. Green, “ Primitive Chronology,” in Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 
1890; also B. B. Warfield, “ On the Antiquity and Unity of the Human 
Race,” in Princeton Theol. Review, Jan., 1911 (reprinted in his Studies in 
Theology, pp. 235-258) . 

8 Yahuda (Die Sprache des Pentateuchs,'^^.%^i^.) has proposed a quite 
different etymology {mo~she, ” seed of the sea ”) . The different estimates 
of Yahuda’s work expressed by Petrie (favorable, cf. Palestine and Israel, 
p. 62) and Albright (unfavorable. Stone Age, p. 181) , are an illustration of 
the wide difference of opinion often to be found among archaeologists as re- 
gards not unimportant matters in the field of their researches. 

4 Cf. R. D. Wilson, Is the Higher Criticism Scholarly?, pp. i8ff. 

5 A striking illustration of the uncertainty which may attach to the 
meaning of a proper name is the name Lazarus, given to the sick beggar 
in Lk. xv.i9ff. Lazarus is usually explained as being the OT name Eleazar 
meaning ** God (JEZ) helps.” But some scholars in interpreting the parable 
give it the meaning '‘Helpless” (taking the “1” as standing for “lo” 
[not]) . Both meanings may be regarded as appropriate. Lazarus was 
a helpless beggar; but when he died he was carried to Abraham's bosom. 
If both of these meanings were attached to the name in NT times, it would 
be doubly appropriate here; and it is significant that the beggar is given 
a name, since names are exceptional in parables. It is also interesting to 
note that in the modern (Arabic) name of Bethany {EUAziriyeh) , which 
is apparently derived from Lazarus, the initial letter is taken in a still 
different sense, as the definite article {el) in Arabic. 
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